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Bharatiya Shiksha must ensure that no promising 
young Indian of character having faith in Bharat and her 
culture Bharatiya Vidya should be left without modern 
educational equipment by reason merely of want of funds. 


2. Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than in- 
formative, and cannot have for its end mere acquisition of 
knowledge. Its legitimate sphere is not only to develop 
natural talents but so to shape them as to enable them to 
absorb and express the permanent values of Bharatiya Vidya. 


3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account not only 
the full growth of a student's personality but the totality of 
his relations and lead him to the highest self-fulfilment of 
which he is capable. 


4. Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some stage or 
other an intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages 
and their literature, without excluding, if so desired, the study 
of other languages and literature. ancient and modern. 
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F 5. The rc-integration of Bharaiya Vidya, which is the 
primary object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be attained through 
a study of forces, movements, motives, iddas, forms and art of 


creative life-energy through which it has expressed itself in different 
ages as a single continuous process. 


6. Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the student's power of 
expression, both written and oral, at every stage in accordance with 


the highest ideals attained by the great literary masters in the 
intellectual and moral spheres. 


7. The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must involve— 


(a) the adoption by the tcacher of the Guru attitude 
which consists in taking a personal interest in the 
student; inspiring and encouraging him to achieve 
distinction in his studies; entering into his life with 
a view to form ideals and remove psychological 


obstacles; and creating in him a spirit of consecration; 
and 


(b) the adoption by the student of the Shishya attitude 
by the development of— 


(i) respect for the teacher, 
(ii) a spirit of inquiry, 


(iii) a spirit of service towards the teacher, the 
institution, Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya. 


8. The ultimate aim of Bharatiya Shiksha is to teach the 
younger generation to appreciate and live up to the permanent 
values of Bharatiya Vidya which flowing from the supreme art 
of creative life-energy as represented by Shri Ramachandra, 
Shri Krishna, Vyasa, Buddha and Mahavira have expressed 
themselves in modern times in the liie of Shri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Swami  Dayananda Saraswati, and Swami 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi. 


9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, not 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unreasoning passion 
for change; not to retain a form or attitude which in the light of 
modern times can be replaced by another form or attitude which is 
a truer and more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya 
Vidya; and to capture the spirit afresh for each generation to 
present it to the world 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 


—Kigveda, 1-89-i 
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GENERAL EDITOR'S PREFACE 


THE Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a series 
of books which, if read, would serve the purpose of pro- 
viding higher education. Particular emphasis, however, was 
to be put on such literature as revealed the deeper impul- 
sions of India. As a first step, it was decided to bring out 
in English 100 books, 50 of which were to be taken in hand 
almost at once. Each book was to contain from 200 to 250 
pages and was to be priced at Rs. 2/-. 


It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian languages: 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam. 


This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 


‘The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the resus- 
citation of its fundamental values in their pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 


We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along the lines of his own temperament 
and capacities; we seek the harmony of individual efforts 
and social relations, not in any makeshift way, but within 
the frame-work of the Moral Order; we seek the creative 
art of life, by the alchemy of which human limitations are 
progressively transmuted, so that man may become the in- 
strument of God, and is able to see Him in all and all in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing would 
uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and aspiration 
which such books can teach. 

In this series, therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will be published in a form easily accessible 
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to all. Books in other literatures of the world, if they illus- 
trate the principles we stand for, will also be included. 


This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appreciate 
currents of world thought, as also the movements of the 
mind in India, which, though they flow through different 
linguistic channels, have a common urge and aspiration. 


Fittingly, the Book University's first venture is the Maha- 
bharata, summarised by one of the greatest living Indians, 
C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a section of it, 
the Gita by H. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist and a student 
of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was proclaimed of the 
Mahabharata: “What is not in it, is nowhere." After 
twenty-five centuries, we can use the same words about it. 
He who knows it not, knows not the heights and depths of 
the soul; he misses the trials and tragedy and the beauty 
and grandeur of life. 


The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some who 
were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing a 
code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, and 
speculative thought on human problems that is hard to rival; 
but above all, it has for its core the Gita, which is, as the 
world is beginning to find out, the noblest of scriptures and 
the grandest of sagas in which the climax is reached in the 
wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh Canto. 


Through such books alone the harmonies underlying true 
culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile the disorders 
of modern life. 


I thank all those who have helped to make this new branch 
of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 


1, QUEEN VICTORIA ROAD, 


New DELHI, K. M. MUNSHI 
3rd October, 1951. 
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PREFACE 


This is a revised and abridged edition of my Renaissance 
Of Hinduism published in 1944 by the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity. The subject-matter has now been re-arranged and 
the narrative brought up-to-date and all unnecessary biogra- 
phical and bibliographical details have been omitted. The 
Appendix on the Periods of Indian Culture given at the end 
originally formed part of my Primer Of Hinduism first pub- 
lished in 1929, but was omitted from the second edition of 
that book. This has also been revised now and brought up- 
to-date dnd is given here, as it is more appropriate in a 
book of this kind than in a book for the beginners. Thus 

| Hinduism Through The Ages, published now in the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan series, is practically a new book. 
It is in effect a short History of Hinduism, from the earliest 
times to the present day, with special reference to the move- 
ments and personalities of the present Renaissance. 


I am thankful to the authorities of the Banaras Hindu 
M for the kind permission they gave me to bring out 
this book. 


Madras, 
25th May, 1955. D. S. SARMA. 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


ONE or the characteristics of ancient Hindu thought is its - 
indifference to history. In discussing the contents of a book, 
for instance, ancient and even mediaeval Indian writers care 
very little for the date or the life of the author. They care 
more for the truth of experience or the soundness of doc- 
trine than for the circumstances that gave it birth. What 
Sir Charles Eliot says of the religious mind in general is. 
particularly applicable to them. “The truly religious mind 
does not care for the history of religion, just as, among us, 
the scientific mind does not dwell on the history -of sci- 
ence.” (1) But there is no doubt that the Hindu writers 
went to one extreme in ignoring history altogether while 
modern Western writers go to the other extreme in making 
too much of the historical treatment of thought and art and 
digging at the roots of a tree instead of enjoying its flower 
and fruit. What we term history may, no doubt, be far from 
the many-sided reality which it seeks to record. It may too 
often be only a very faulty and subjective view of events. 
All the same, the historical treatment of a subject, however 
imperfect and one-sided it may be, has its own value. The 
historical treatment of a religion has its value even for the 
most religious of men. For instance, it is useful for us to 
know what doctrines of Hinduism belong to the Vedic 
period and what doctrines belong to the later Puranic period, 
and what causes contributed to the growth and vigour of 
Hinduism in one period and what causes brought about its 
decay in another. And it is certainly useful for us, before 
we study the great Renaissance of Hinduism in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, to take a bird's-eye-view of 
its long history going back almost to the beginnings of' civi- 
lization in this part of the world. Only, we should not for- 
get that the records we possess convey to our minds but an 
imperfect fragment of the reality as it once existed, that many 
of the dates and the so-called facts of ancient Indian History 


(1) Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 166. 
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are extremely uncertain things and that, in any case, all 
divisions of history into periods are obviously artificial. With 
this caution we now proceed to give a short historical sketch 
of Hinduism in the following pages. 

First of all, let us take some convenient landmarks in the 
History of India and divide it into more or less manageable 
periods about which we can venture some generalizations. 
'The first period may be said to extend from the earliest times 
to the birth of Buddha, or roughly, from 2,000 B.C. to 560 
B.C.; the second period from the birth of Buddha to the fall 
of the Mauryan empire, or roughly from 560 B.C. to 200 
B.C., the third period from the fall of the Mauryan empire 
to the rise of the Guptas, or roughly from 200 B.C. to 300 
A.D.; the fourth period from the rise of the Guptas to the 
death of Harsha, or roughly from 300 A.D. to 650 A.D.; and 
the fifth period from the death of Harsha to the invasions 
of Mahmud Ghazni, or roughly from 650 A.D. to 1,000 
A.D. These five periods constitute what may be called the 
ancient period in the history of India. 

The mediaeval period of our history may be said to begin 
with the eleventh century and end about the middle of the 
eighteenth. Its great characteristic, as we shall see, is the 
rise of a number of theistic systems of thought and the later 
Bhakti movements. This period may be sub-divided. The 
first sub-division may be said to extend from the invasions 
of Mahmud Ghazni to the fall of the Sultanate of Delhi con- 
sequent on the invasion of Timur, or roughly from 1000 to 
1400 A.D. A modern historian says, ‘““Thenceforth Delhi 
never regained her old place until the days of the Moghul 
empire. Immediately after Timur’s departure, there was 
indescribable disorder and confusion in the whole of North- 
ern India."(1) And the second sub-division may be said to 
extend from the invasion of Timur to the fall of the Moghul 
empire or roughly from 1400 to 1750 A.D. These two 
periods constitute what some historians call the Muslim 
Period of Indian History. 

The modern period of our history may be said to begin 
with the establishment of the British power in Bengal as a 
result of the Battle of Plassey in 1757 A.D. This period ex- 
tending from the middle of the eighteenth century to the pre- 


^ (1) Nilakanta Sastri, History of India, Part Il, p. 61. 
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sent day may again be sub-divided thus. The first sub-divi- 
sion may be said to extend from the establishment of the 
British power to the beginning of the freedom movement and 
the foundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885 A.D. 
This is the period of Reform Movements in Hinduism. The 
second sub-division may be said to extend from the founda- 
tion of the Indian National Congress in 1885 A.D. to the 
establishment of the Indian Republic in 1950 A.D. This is 
the period of the great modern Renaissance of Hinduism. 
(See the Tables given in the Appendix). 

Of course, these divisions are artificial, but they are con- 
venient for our purpose here. 


CHAPTER II : 
THE VEDIC AGE 


THE PERIOD extending from about 2000 B.C. to 560 B.C. 
is generally called the Vedic period. Modern scholars divide 
it into (1) the Age of the Mantras, (2) the Age of the 
Brahmanas and (3) the Age of the Upanishads. This is a 
convenient division, provided we understand that these ages 
are not strictly successive but that they considerably overlap 
one another. The Mantras or hymns are the creations of 
poets, the Brahmanas, which are elaborate ritualistic treat- 
ises, are the works of priests and the Upanishads, which con- 
sist of secret teachings, are the revelations of mystics. We 
may say that the history of Hinduism practically begins in 
the dim past with the composition of the hymns recorded 
in the Rig-Veda. In these hymns we have the most aston- 
ishing record of the march of the mind of man from the 
worship of the half-personified forces of Nature like fire, 
wind and rain to the realization of the Absolute Spirit, of 
which we, as well as the worlds with which we are surround-- 
ed, are only broken fragments. 
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Jt would be interesting to trace the course of this develop- 
ment.(1) We find the religious poets in the Veda groping 
their way towards the Eternal Spirit, now marching, now 
receding, now triumphant and now dissatisfied, and leaving 
behind them a trail of broken idols, overthrown divinities 
and abandoned faiths. Nothing mattered to them except a 
resolute search for unity. The gods of popular belief, being 
only half-personified natural phenomena, gave them the clue. 
One god shaded away into another. The same epithets had 
been employed to describe more than one god. When there 
was so much of overlapping among these divinities it was 
inferred that they must all be one in essence. Hence the 
habit of the Vedic poets, while extolling one god, of making 
him supreme for the moment and ignoring the claims of 
others. Max Muller called this habit Henotheism and 
thought it was a satge on the way to monotheism. But 
monotheism did not come in this way to the Vedic poets. 
Neither Indra, the god of power, nor Varuna, the god of 
righteousness, rose ultimately to the supreme state. On the 
other hand, there was an attempt to get behind these power- 
ful gods and grasp the power of which they were the mani- 
festations. A well-known hymn says, “That Being is one 
which the wise call by various names as Agni, Yama and 
Matarishvan". Sometimes, again, a striking quality like the 
creative power common to a number of gods is taken and 
personified and made into a supreme divinity for a time. In 
this way we get a series of divinities who hold the sceptre 
for a time—Vishvakarman (Maker of everything), Prajapati 
(Lord of all), Brahmanaspati (Lord of devotion), Prana 
(Life), Kala (Time), etc. But a bold poet here and there 
makes an attempt at a unity higher than all these foregoing 
types. Not only the gods but also men and all things are 
included in his speculative range. All are, according to one 
such poet, the children of the goddess Aditi, the boundless 
one. It is therefore no longer a question of monotheism, but 
of monism—no longer the worship of a supreme God who 
is separate from the world, but the contemplation of a Spirit 
in and beyond the world, which is only Its partial mani- 
festation. This stage is fully reached only in the Upanishads, 
but already in the hymns we have the famous Song of Crea- 


(1) See The Religion of the Veda (pp. 228-248), by Bloomfield. 
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tion in which an attempt is made to reach the One beyond 
the categories of thought—the Primary Cause of all. An- 
other important development in the Age of the Mantras is 
the conception of Rita or cosmic order from which are 
derived in later times the characteristically Indian ideals of 
Dharma and the Law of Karma. Rita was originally the 
order of natural events such as the succession of seasons or 
the harvest of crops. But soon it came to mean not only 
the cosmic order but also the moral order. The gods were 
extolled as the guardians of both, especially Varuna, the 
god of righteousness. The order of the Universe was sup- 
posed to be maintained by sacrifices. In fact, according to 
the famous Purusha-sukta, the universe itself is the result of 
a sacrifice performed by the gods. Thus Yajna or sacrifice 
became the means, and Rita the end. 

Gradually sacrifices rose so much in importance and be- 
came so complex and varied that in the Age of the Brah- 
manas sacrificial religion of a mechanical and soulless kind 
began to prevail. However, there were a few notable deve- 
lopments in the religious thought of even this mechanical 
age. For it was in this age that the idea was developed that 
men owed a debt to the Gods, the Rishis, the Pitris, and 
men and animals. It was again in this age that the four 
ashramas were organized along with the four varnas, which 
were first mentioned in the later portion of the Rig-Veda, 
and the idea of varna-ashrama-dharma began to take shape 
in the minds of the people. We do not as yet have any clear 
reference to the doctrines of karma and rebirth in the 
Brahmanas. But we are on the way to them, as it is believed 
that all men are born after death in the next world, where 
they are recompensed according to their deeds in this world. 

And as for the old gods, they are still worshipped, but 
Prajapati becomes the chief god and the creator of the world, 
Vishnu rises in importance and becomes the personification 
of sacrifice, and Shiva makes his appearance and is soon 
identified with the Vedic god, Rudra. Thus as early as the 
age of the Brahmanas, the worship of Shiva, whom some 
scholars assume to be a pre-Aryan deity, makes its appear- 
ance and becomes part and parcel of the faith of the nation, 
It is inevitable that, in an age which believed in the great 
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magical value of the meticulous performance of sacrifices, 
the priests should become all-powerful and supreme. 

It is after this period of decadence that we have the first 
renaissance in our religion represented by the Upanishads. 
We can never exaggerate the importance of the Upanishads 
in the history of Hindu religious thought. Indeed these 
Himalayan treatises form the sources of all the later streams 
of thought. Their relation to the Vedic hymns is similar to 
the relation of the New Testament of the Bible to the Old. 
All orthodox schools of Hinduism accept them as authorita- 
tive revelation. The famous Bhagavad-Gita is supposed to 
be only their essence. The equally important Brahma-Sutra 
is described to be the thread which strings together all the 
Upanishadic flowers, and even the religion of Buddha, right- 
ly interpreted, is only a continuation of their deepest in- 
tuitions, Thus we may say that in this age the foundations 
of Hinduism were well and truly laid. The later ages only 
built a superstructure on them. 

The master conceptions of the age of the Upanishads are 
Brahman, Atman, Moksha, Samsara, Karma, Upasana and 
Jnana. The gods recede into the background, the priests are 
subordinated, sacrifices are looked down upon, contempla- 
tion takes the place of worship and the acquisition of divine 
knowledge takes precedence over the performance of rites 
and ceremonies. It is a mistake to say, as some Western 
critics do, that the robust optimism of the earlier age of the 
Vedic hymns gives place to pessimism in this age. It would 
be truer to say that the childish delight in the possession of 
cattle and crops and victory over the enemy gives place to 
true spiritual manhood, which sees that the everlasting hap- 
piness of man consists not in the possessions of this world 
but in the possession of the soul. The seers of the Upa- 
nishads say, “What shall we do with offspring—we who have 
this Self and this world of Brahman?" And having risen 
above the desire for sons, wealth and new worlds, they 
wander about as mendicants. They do not long for death, 
they long for infinite life. They teach that sacrifices lead 
only to a temporary heaven after death, whereas true knowl- 
edge leads to immortal bliss even here. Thus in the age 
of the Upanishads Jnana takes the place of Yajna. And the 
absolute Brahman, with which is identified Atman or the 
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Spirit in man, takes the place of Prajapati. Karma is given 
a wider meaning than ritual and is connected with the idea 
of rebirth. The twin doctrines of the Law of Karma and 
the Process of Samsara become the fundamental bases not 
only of all schools of Hinduism but also of all schools of 
Buddhism and Jainism. And liberation from the cycle of 
births and deaths is to be sought only through Jnana or the 
realization of the identity of Brahman and Atman—the spirit 
of the universe and the spirit of man. In this universal re- 
ligion Brahman is the goal and Jnana is the means of reach- 
ing it. These two concepts come to occupy the foreground 
of religious life. All other things become subsidiary. Varna 
and ashrama, like the gods and the sacrifices, are pushed 
into the background. Even yoga and tapas, which figure 
so largely in the religious life of later ages, are not very pro- 
minent in this age. And in place of Bhakti, which is the ` 
characteristic feature of the religious life of Mediaeval India, 
we have Upasana and meditation which lead only to condi- 
tioned Brahman. We have as yet no temples or images. 
No congregational worship takes the place of the old con- 
gregational sacrifices. The religion of the Upanishads is 
severely individualistic. From its very nature it could only 
be the religion of the few. 


CHAPTER III 


THE AGE OF THE KALPA-SUTRAS 
(560 B.C.—200 B.C.) 


THE NEXT period, which extends from the birth of Buddha 
to the fall of the Mauryan empire, brings us to historical 
times. We are now a little more sure of events and dates. 
The founder of Buddhism was born about 566 B.C., and 
the founder of Jainism about 547 B.C. Out of the sixteen 
kingdoms that are said to have existed in Northern India 
before the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, Magadha rose 
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into prominence in the sixth century B.C. And Bimbisara, 
its first king known to history, probably reigned from 540 to 
490 B.C. The Shaishunaga dynasty to which he belonged 
was followed by the Nanda dynasty. Ambitious monarcbs 
of these two dynasties, like Bimbisara, Ajatashatru, Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahapadma Nanda, maintained the supre- 
macy of Magadha, so that when Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Mauryan dynasty, seized the sceptre in 325 B.C. "the 
history of Magadha became the history of India." For 
Chandragupta was able to extend his empire till it covered 
almost the whole of Northern India including portions of 
what we know as Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Meanwhile 
Alexander had invaded India in the North-west, crossed the 
Indus and fought the battle of Jhelum in 326 B.C. but had 
to leave the country as his soldiers refused to proceed farther. 
But the effects of Alexander's invasion were soon wiped 
out by Chandragupta when he subjugated the Indus valley. 
Chandragupta was followed by his son Bindusara, who added 
to the Mauryan empire a large part of South India, and 
Bindusara's son Asoka added the south-eastern kingdom of 
Kalinga. Asoka’s famous inscriptions show the extent as 
well as the nature of his vast empire. He ruled over the 
whole of India except the extreme southern Kingdoms of 
the Cholas and the Pandyas. His reign of forty years from 
273 to 232 B.C. is one of the most glorious periods in the 
history of the world. It is as if Yudhishthira of the Maha- 
bharata fame had come to life and stepped into history to 
show that such an ideal was not impossible of realization 
and that the head of a vast empire could also be an embodi- 
ment of Dharma. Asoka was no doubt a Buddhist, but the 
ethical ideals of Buddhism are not different from those of 
Hinduism. In the enthronement of righteousness, toleration, 
truth and, above all, non-violence, there is nothing in the 
subsequent history of India equal to Asoka's endeavour till 
we come to Mahatma Gandhi and his ideal of Swaraj for 
India. Asoka died about 232 B.C. and his empire soon 
broke up under his feeble successors. The last of the 
Maurya dynasty was killed by Pushyamitra, the founder of 
the Shunga dynasty, in 185 B.C. 

This period is, of course, the golden period of Buddhism. 
But let us look at the circumstances in which Buddhism 
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arose and grew in power. We can have an idea of the older 
religion in this period from the Shrauta, Grihya and Dharma 
Sutras and the oldest portions of the Mahabharata. The 
conditions seem to have been similar to those of the age of 
the Brahmanas. We have the same old sacrifices, the same 
old mechanical rites and the same old beliefs in gods, but 
a more rigorous insistence on varnas and ashramas, as if the 
great seers of the Upanishads had never lived and taught. 
‘The orthodoxy of the priests remains practically unaffected 
by the Upanishadic philosophy. Their religion is dominated 
by rites and ceremonies, and their moral code cribbed and 
confined by the caste system. They organized their own 
class and their own rituals and prescribed to themselves a 
rigorous discipline, but they still clung to the old and narrow 
conceptions of Dharma and maintained the parochial charac- 
ter of their ethics. They do not seem to have made any 
great attempt to remould the institutions of the people in the 
light of the new universal religion taught in the Upanishads. 
The period was one of conservation and not of expansion. 

But we note one important development which was des- 
tined to have a far-reaching influence on the religion of 
future ages. We have evidence from the Sutras to show 
that, as early as the fifth century B.C., there were profes- 
sional men who were employed to conduct the worship of 
images in temples.(1) The cult of the worship of images 
seems to have arisen spontaneously when the Vedic sacrifices 
became too elaborate and complicated and the various Upa- 
sanas recommended in the Upanishads came to be substituted 
in their place. Accordingly the Grihya-sutras in which we 
have references to this new development became gradually 
more important than the Shrauta-sutras which deal with 
sacrifices. Thus the foundations of temple-worship, which 
plays so large a part in the Hinduism of mediaeval and 
modern periods, were laid as early as the fifth century B.C. 

While the priests were thus steeped in their sacrifices and 
their narrow codes of law and the common people in their 
superstitions and the worship of their sectarian gods, there 
arose in this period a number of charlatans who aped the 
seers of the Upanishads and put forward fantastic metaphysi- 
cal theories of their own, wrangled with one another and 


(1) Kane, History of Dharma Shastra, Vol. I, p. 710. 
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confused the minds of the people with their specious reason- 
ing. We are told that there were as many as sixty-two 
theories about the world and the soul at the time of Buddha's 
enlightenment. Some of them were based on the Vedic 
traditions and some were independent of it. There were 
sceptics and materialists and dialecticians as well as literalists, 
dogmatists and fundamentalists. It was a mere Babel of 
tongues, and age of speculative chaos. True religion and 
morality were lost in a heap of meaningless rites, childish 
superstitions and futile discussions.( 1 ) 

It was in these circumstances that Buddhism and Jainism 
arose as reforming sects. They retained the ethical ideals 
of the orthodox religion, but repudiated the authority of the 
Vedas and the ascendancy of priests and turned away from 
sacrifices. It is a mistake to suppose that Buddha broke 
away entirely from the religious tradition of his country. 
According to Rhys Davids, he was born and brought up and 
lived and died a Hindu. 

“Gautama’s whole training was Brahmanism, he probably 
deemed himself to be the most correct exponent of the 
spirit, as distinct from the letter, of the ancient faith; and 
it can only be claimed for him that he was the greatest and 
wisest and best of the Hindus’’.(2) 

Buddha’s teaching was only a restatement of the thought 
of the Upanishads with a new emphasis. The spirit which 
gave birth to the Upanishads is also the life-spring of Bud- 
dhism. The religion of Buddha grew and flourished at first 
within the fold of the orthodox faith, as the Upanishads did, 
and as many free thinking sects did. Dr. Radhakrishnan has 
shown(3) that the following points are common to the 
teaching of the Upanishads and the teaching of Buddha: — 
(i) Both are indifferent to authority and insist on personal 
experience. (ii) Both have contempt for ritualism and 
sacrifices. (iii) Both admit that the absolute Reality, called 
Brahman by the one and Dharma by the other, cannot be 
comprehended by the intellect. (iv) Both assert that there 
is no peace for the mind of man till the state of changeless 


(1) Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 352-355. 
(2) Buddhism, pp. 83-85. 
(3) Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 676-694. 
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reality, call it moksha or nirvana, is reached. (v) Both teach 
that this Reality can be reached only through renunciation, 
meditation and the realization of the oneness of all life. (vi) 
Both regard the world and the individual self as imperman- 
ent. (vii) Both believe in the Law of Karma and rebirth. 
(viii) And Buddha uses in his discourses many phrases and 
expressions with which we are familiar in the Upanishads. 

But Buddha was interested much more in providing a 
remedy for the ills of life than in discussing metaphysical 
questions. He positively discouraged, on the part of his dis- 
ciples, the putting of any questions which had no bearing on 
practical life. His teaching was confined to the Four Aryan 
‘Truths and the Eightfold Aryan Path. The Four Aryan 
Truths are;—(i) that there is suffering in the world, (ii) 
that it has a cause, (iii) that it can be removed, and (iv) 
that there is a way to do this. And the way is the famous 
eightfold path consisting of (i) right belief, (ii) right aim, 
(ii) right speech, (iv) right action, (v) right living, (vi) 
right effort, (vii) right mindfulness, and (viii) right contem- 
plation. This path strenuously pursued leads one to nirvana, 
which is the extinction of the flame of desire, the cause of 
all suffering. Nirvana, properly interpreted, is the name 
given to the state of perfection reached by one when all 
desires and passions are overcome. 

If Buddhism had stopped with this simple and practical 
teaching of Buddha, if it had stopped with the shifting of 
the attention of men from ritualistic observances and meta- 
physical subtleties to the practical way of securing peace and 
happiness through a strenuous moral life, it would have been 
a useful supplement to the mystical teachings of the Upa- 
nishads and would have been gradually incorporated into 
the Vedic tradition. And we should have regarded the rise 
of Buddhism in the sixth century B.C. as the second Re- 
naissance in Hinduism, as the Upanishadic teaching was the 
first. But this was not to be. And we are not in a position 
to say whether irreconcilable differences between the reform- 
ing sect and the parent religious body arose through the 
direct teaching of Buddha or the perversion of it by his later 
followers. For the religious canon of Buddhism took shape 
only two centuries after Buddha's death and there are many 
inconsistencies in its teaching. For instance, there is now a 
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great difference of opinion among scholars about the views 
of Buddha on the nature of the world, the soul and the 
final liberation. It is quite probable that, taking advantage 
of his silence on metaphysical questions, his later followers 
gave their own solutions of these as an addition to his 
practical teaching. Anyway the Buddhist Sangha developed 
in course of time certain doctrines which looked like perver- 
sions of the teachings of the Upanishads. The most im- 
portant of them were the doctrines of anitya, anatma and 
nirvana. L 
According to the first two there is nothing permanent in 
the universe. Everything is in a flux, both the material world 
and the soul. There is no changeless entity behind either 
of them. Both the world and the soul are only complexes 
or aggregates and not entities. They are, like a running 
stream or a burning flame, a series of states with no fixed 
principle behind them. There is therefore neither being nor 
non-being anywhere in the universe, but only becoming. 
There is only change but nothing that changes, there is only 
action but no actor, there is only a world-process but no 
world. It is not the soul that transmigrates, for there is no 
soul, but only character. All this is a travesty of the teaching 
of the Upanishads. For the Upanishads, while holding that 
the world and the soul are constantly changing and therefore 
impermanent, emphatically assert that the ground of both is 
Brahman or Atman, which is immutable and eternal. Bud- 
dhist philosophy totally ignored the positive side of this 
teaching and over-emphasized the negative side. Similarly, 
it frequently interpreted nirvana as meaning only annihila- 
tion; that is, on the attainment of nirvana the aggregate of 
five skandhas, which do duty for the soul in this philosophy, 
is simply broken up and reduced to nothing. This concep- 
tion is again a truncated form of the Upanishadic conception 
of moksha. For moksha means not the annihilation 
of the soul, but the annihilation of its finiteness and the con- 
sequent realization of its unity or identity with Brahman. 
It means, therefore, not eternal death, but eternal life. 
_ These negative doctrines of Buddhism without their posi- 
tive counterparts, which Buddha most probably had in his 
mind like the seers of the Upanishads and which were made 
explicit in Hinduism, widened the gulf between the two re- 
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ligions — the gulf which already lay implicit in Buddha's 
rejection of the authority of the Veda and in the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization introduced by him. Moreover, the Bud- 
dhist ethical Sadhana became, in consequence of these nega- 
tions, a system of cold, strenuous self-culture, and not, like 
the Hindu Sadhana, a process of joyous union or identifica- 
tion with the Supreme Reality, which makes the suffering 
in the world a mere speck on a heaving ocean. As K. J. 
Saunders says, we find ourselves, while going through 
Dhammapada, “in a moonlit world, beautiful yet cold.... 
Here is no ‘sunset touch’, no mystic hint of Him ‘whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns’; our hearts are not 
stirred by any assurance of the reality of the Unseen".(1) 
The Buddhist solution of the problem of suffering is a mo- 
nastic solution, it is the very antithesis of the solution offered 
by the Bhagavad-Gita. One must quit the world and be- 
come a sannyasin for attaining nirvana. The layman is bound 
to the wheel of samsara and has to be born over and over 
again till he learns to renounce the world. And in accord- 
ance with this doctrine Buddhism organized a church in 
which monastic life was all-important. 

But a life of renunciation and meditation could only be 
for the few who have the necessary qualification for it and 
not for all and sundry. According to the Hindu scheme 
it was only for those who had lived a full life in the world 
and had discharged their obligations to society. Formal 
sannyasa was the crown of the religious life, not its base. Its 
base is the life of the student and the householder and citizen. 
There could be exceptions to the rule, of course, like Buddha 
himself and Shankara. But such exceptions are one in a 
million. It is dangerous to teach all and sundry that to get 
rid of suffering and enjoy peace they should renounce the 
world, become monks or nuns and suppress all desires. To 
teach such a doctrine even to a select class would be futile, 
but to teach to all, high or low, and not only to teach it but 
also to organize institutions on the basis of this teaching 
meant grave consequences to society. No wonder, therefore, 
that the leaders of orthodox Hinduism looked upon Bud- 
dhism as a heresy and an anti-social force. Their own 


(1) The Buddha's Way of Virtue, p. 16 (Wisdom of the East 
series.) 
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scheme of life may have been too narrow, too rigid and too 
exclusive. But gradualness was of its very essence and in 
accordance with natural laws, whereas premature renuncia- 
tion and monastic life for all were only futile attempts at 
circumventing Nature. 

It is often said that the Brahman priests opposed the 
teaching of Buddha because he repudiated their ascendancy 
and condemned sacrifices which were the source of their in- 
come. But all Brahmans were not sacrificial priests even in 
those days, and it was not the sacrificial priests who always 
guided the religious thought of the community. In the Upa- 
nishads it is not the sacrificial priests that decide religious 
questions, but those who have transcended sacrificial religion. 
Nor are Brahmans always considered the supreme teachers. 
They often give place to Kshatriya teachers. 

Again, it is said that the Brahmans opposed the teaching 
of Buddha because he abolished caste distinctions. But 
Buddha did not abolish caste among the laity. He abolished 
it only in the Sangha, only among those who had renounced 
the world and who had taken monastic vows. Even accord- 
ing to the Hindu theory, those who renounced the world 
and became sannyasins were above caste distinctions. No, 
it is not these selfish considerations, but the Buddhist con- 
ception of the world and the soul as a perpetual flux with- 
out any substratum whatever, the Buddhist interpretation of 
nirvana as utter extinction, the Buddhist substitution of 
reason in place of Vedic authority, the Buddhist over-em- 
phasis on monastic life and the Buddhist system of cold 
self-culture without a God and without worship and without 
any warm feeling of piety that proved insuperable objections 
to a reconciliation between the two faiths. But during the 
lifetime of Buddha the charm of his own wonderful person- 
ality and the story of his great renunciation overcame every- 
thing. For he was the most lovable of the world-teachers. 
No harsh word ever escaped his lips. He ever radiated 
peace, gentleness and serenity, and he had boundless com- 
passion for all beings. The success of his simple practical 
teaching coveyed in the language of the people was immedi- 
ate. But we do not know much of its history for a long 
time after his death till we come to the time of Asoka. 
When the Emperor embraced Buddhism and sent religious 
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embassies far and near and carved his edicts on rocks and 
pillars, it may be said to have started on its career of world- 
conquest. 

Of the many creeds that arose in opposition to Vedic 
orthodoxy during this period, Jainism is the only one that 
has survived in India to the present day. Vardhamana 
Mahavira, who was born about 547 B.C. and was therefore 
a contemporary of Gautama Buddha, was not so much the 
founder as the reformer of Jainism. The Jain tradition as- 
cribes the origin of the creed to one Rishabha of very re- 
mote antiquity. The name Rishabha occurs in the Veda, 
and there is in the Vishnu Purana and the Bhagavata 
Purana, a story of Rishabha which tallies with the Jain 
account. And we know that in the time of the Upanishads, 
when the new Atmavidya was propounded, there were some 
sages who looked with disfavour on sacrifices and tried to 
give allegorical explanations of the various parts of the 
ritual. Whether Rishabha was one of such sages or not, we 
may safely infer that Jainism, which rejects Vedic sacrifices 
and with them the texts that enjoin them, had its origin, like 
Buddhism, in the discontent which had been prevailing for a 
long time among some sections of the population at the sacri- 
ficial ritualism of the orthodox Vedic priests. But Jainism 
was an older creed than Buddhism and more conservative. 
For, though its first twenty-two Tirthankaras or prophets 
beginning with Rishabha are more or less legendary figures, 
the twenty-third prophet called Parshvanatha, the immediate 
predecessor of Mahavira, the twenty-fourth prophet, is a 
historical figure belonging to the eighth century B.C. 

Jainism resembles Buddhism in (1) its rejection of animal 
sacrifices, (2) its repudiation of Vedic authority, (3) its 
disbelief in a Supreme Deity, and (4) its use of the dialect 
of the people in religious teaching. But it differs from Bud- 
dhism in (1) its recognition of permanent entities like jiva 
and ajiva, (2) its belief in the practice of severe austerities, 
(3) its positive interpretation of nirvana, (4) its attempt at 
closer integration of its clergy and laity, and (5) its closer 
relationship to Hinduism in religious observances, customs 
and manners. 

Tt is well known that, though Jainism had its own Asokas 
and Kanishkas, royal patrons who gave it the support of the 
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State, it had not the wide expansion which Buddhism had. 
It never stepped out of India. It never entered on a career 
of world conquest. But neither did it die out, like Bud- 
dhism, in the land of its birth. Mrs. Stevenson explains the 
survival of Jainism in India thus:— z 


“The character of Jainism, however, was such as to enable 
it to throw out tentacles to help it in its hour of need. It 
had never, like Buddhism, cut itself off from the faith that 
surrounded it, for it had always employed Brahmanas as its 
domestic chaplains, who presided at its birth rites and often 
acted as officiants at its death and marriage ceremonies and 
temple worship. Then, too, amongst its chief heroes, it had 
found niches for some of the favourites of the Hindu pan- 
theon, Rama, Krishna and the like. Mahavira’s genius for 
organization also stood Jainism in good stead now, for he 
had made the laity an integral part of the community, where- 
as in Buddhism they had no part or lot in the order. So, 
when storms of persecution swept over the land, Jainism 
simply took refuge in Hinduism, which opened its capacious 
bosom to receive it; and to the conquerors it seemed an in- 
distinguishable part of the great system.” (1) 


According to Jainism, the way to nirvana is a threefold 
way. It consists of (i) Samyak-darshana or right faith, (ii) 
Samyak-jnana or right knowledge and (iii) Samyak-charitra 
or right conduct. These three are called the ratnatraya, the 
three jewels of Dharma. Religious life is incomplete when 
any one of them is absent. Right faith is faith in the Jain 
scriptures, right knowledge is the knowledge of Jain philo- 
sophy and right conduct is putting into practice right faith 
and right knowledge. In the case of a householder, right 
conduct consists of the observance of the anuvratas or lesser 
vows, namely ahimsa (non-violence), satya (truthfulness), 
asteya (non-stealing), brahmacharya (chastity) and apari- 
graha (non-attachment to worldly things). But the house- 
holder’s life is only a preparation for the life of a monk. 
The five anuvratas are only a probation for the five maha- 
vratas or greater vows, which a monk has to observe. The 
greater vows are the same as the lesser vows, but with no 


concessions allowed and with no limits set. For instance, 10 
(1) The Heart of Jainism, pp. 18-19. 
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the case of a householder, the last two vows mean only 
chastity and non-attachment, while in the case of a monk, 
they mean absolute celibacy and renunciation—renunciation 
which, according to one school, must extend even to his 
clothing. 

It will be observed that ahimsa occupies the first place in 
Jain ethics as in Hindu ethics generally. The Jains are not 
the originators of the ahimsa doctrine. The doctrine is an 
old one and has a long history. Ahimsa was originally part 
and parcel of the vanaprastha and sannyasa stage of life. 
The Sutras of Gautama give a prominent place to this virtue. 
The Chhandogya Upanishad teaches that non-violence to- 
wards all creatures should be observed except at sacrifices. 
But to Jainism belongs the glory of making ahimsa the fun- 
damental basis of all its teaching. The Jains are specialists 
in ahimsa. Their teachers analyse himsa or injury to others 
into four classes—accidental, occupational, self-defensive 
and intentional. A layman is enjoined to abstain fully from 
the fourth kind of himsa and abstain as far as possible from 
the other three kinds. But a monk is enjoined to abstain 
fully from all the four kinds. He should, under no circum- 
stances whatsoever, injure any living thing, however small 
it may be, in thought, word or deed—not even to save his 
life. That is why the Jain monks carry a bunch of peacock 
feathers for driving away small insects from places where 
they intend to walk or sit, and that is also why the Jains as 
a rule do not take their meal at nights, lest they should un- 
consciously cause injury to flies, ants and the like. Again, 
according to Jain ethics, it is not enough that one does no 
injury to any creature directly. One should not cause injury 
even indirectly through an agent or approve in any way of 
the injury caused by others. In this respect the Jain teach- 
ing of kindness to animals is more advanced than the Bud- 
dhist teaching. A Buddhist may not kill or do injury to 
any creature himself. But apparently he is allowed to pur- 
chase meat from a butcher. A Jain, on the other hand, is 
bound to be a strict vegetarian, as he cannot be a party to 
taking life directly or indirectly. In fact, that is the first 
article of his creed. Therefore, wherever Jainism gained 
ground, as in Gujarat and Karnataka, it served to under- 
line and emphasize ahimsa, one of the cardinal virtues of 
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Hinduism, and helped people to put it into practice in their 
daily life. 

We know very little about the early history of Jainism. 
There is a tradition that, about two centuries after the death 
of Mahavira, there was a migration of Jain monks under the 
leadership of Bhadrabahu to Sravana Belgola in Mysore and 
that the Mauryan Emperor Chandragupta abdicated and 
went with these monks to Southern India and ended his life 
there. But many scholars do not consider this to be a trust- 
worthy tradition, though there is evidence to show that, by 
the time of Chandragupta, Jainism had expanded consider- 
ably in Northern India. If Bhadrabahu's migration is a 
historical fact, it must have occurred about 298 B.C., for by 
that time Chandragupta's son, Bindusara, had succeeded to 
the Mauryan throne. The glorious period of Jain prosperity, 
however, came much.later. It may be said to begin with 
the Council of Vallabhi in the middle of the fifth century 
A.D., when the Jain scriptures were first reduced to writing, 
and it lasted down to the thirteenth century. 

In spite of all these developments, Hinduism was never 
eclipsed by Buddhism or Jainism. Vincent Smith says:— 

“Tt must be clearly understood that Brahmanical Hinduism 
continued to exist and to claim innumerable adherents 
throughout the ages. It may well be doubted if Buddhism can 
be correctly described as having been the prevailing religion 
of India as a whole at any time. The phrase ‘Buddhist 

eriod' to be found in many books is false and misleading. 

either a Buddhist nor a Jain period ever existed. From 
time to time either Buddhism or Jainism obtained excep- 
tional success and an unusually large percentage of adher- 
ents in the population of one kingdom or another, but neither 
heresy ever superseded Brahmanical Hinduism.” (1) 


(1) The Oxford History of India, p. 55. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE EPIC AGE 
(200 B.C.—300 A.D.) 


NEVERTHELESS we may say that, after the fall of the 
Mauryan empire, there was a revival of Hinduism consequent 
on the loss of prestige that Buddhism had suffered. The 
Ashvamedha sacrifice performed by  Pushyamitra, who 
founded the Shunga dynasty on the ruins of the Mauryan 
empire, may be taken as the signal for this second Renais- 
sance of Hinduism. It may be said to usher the so-called 
Epic Age during which the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
received their final shape as didactic epics. In this long 
period of five hundred years from the fall of the Mauryas 
to the rise of the Guptas, there was no single paramount 
power in India. The country was ruled by the Bactrian 
Greeks, the Shakas, the Pallavas and the Kushans in the 
north-west, by the Shungas and the Kanvas in the north, 
by the Andhra Satavahanas in the Deccan and the Tamil 
dynasties in the south with varying fortunes. It should be 
noted that the dynasties that ruled the north-western king- 
doms were those of foreigners who invaded India, settled 
down and were converted to either Buddhism or Hinduism 
and were absorbed. 

To this period belong not only the two great epics in 
their final form, but also the code of Manu and the code of 
Yajnavalkya, the minor Upanishads and some at least of the 
Puranas and some of the philosophical Sutras. A new school 
of Hinduized Buddhism known as the Mahayana arose under 
Kanishka in the north-west and from there spread to the 
northern countries of Asia. One of the Mahayana scrip- 
tures, namely, Saddharmapundarika, is said to be a parallel 
to the Bhagavad-Gita in Buddhism. The other achieve- 
ments of Buddhism in this period are the works of Ashva- 
ghosha and Nagarjuna, the chaityas of Karle and Nasik, the 
stupas of Barhut and Sanchi, the sculptures of Gandhara, 
Mathura and Amaravati and the earliest of the cave paint- 
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ings in Ajanta. Lastly, we should note that it was in this 
period that Indians went abroad and colonized Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Malaya and Indo-China and established many 
kingdoms which were ruled by Indian princes for about 
fifteen centuries and which remained either Hindu or Bud- 
dhist till they were overthrown by Muslims. 

Thus the Epic Age was a period of great expansion and 
of a new political outlook. Memories of the Asokan empire 
made the Hindus feel that India, in spite of all its com- 
plexity of races, kingdoms and creeds, was really one. This 
fundamental unity is enforced in several passages in the 
Mahabharata, and its recognition is one of the great land- 
marks of:our history. The heroes of the great epic are 
significantly represented as having under their sway the 
whole of India. The special problem of India then was, as 
it is again today, how to bring about unity in a vast mass 
of heterogenous people comprising various races with differ- 
ent levels of culture. The Brahmans had learnt a lesson 
from the Buddhist Sangha. They saw the mistake they had 
committed in not carrying the masses with them. "They had 
made their knowledge a sort of secret doctrine and not a 
rule of life applicable to all. If the peculiar circumstances 
of the country made the levelling down of all social dis- 
tinctions undesirable, it was their duty to begin the work of 
levelling up. As they had failed to do this, Buddhism, which 
they regarded as heresy, became the religion of the para- 
mount state under Asoka. That state was now declining 
and along with it the religion it supported. When the moral 
severity of the early Bhikhus gave place to the fantastic 
beliefs of all the tribes that were taken into the fold of Bud- 
dhism their religion began to decline. Moreover the great 
emphasis laid by Buddha on monastic life robbed society 
of its most efficient members. According to the Buddhist 
scheme of life, as we have seen, domestic virtues were at 
a discount and many necessary steps in the spiritual growth 
of man were skipped. Renunciation and contemplation 
were always preferred to citizenship and action and the 
principle of sannyasa was believed to be of universal validity. 
The reaction soon came and there was a chance for the 
orthodox religion to recover the lost ground. The Hindu 
Renaissance which was a result of this reaction is best 
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studied in the existing recensions of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. The ancient stories which the people loved 
were made the instruments of a great religious revival. The 
old ballads were rewritten, supplemented and so overlaid 
with didactic matter that they became the Vedas of the 
multitude. In fact, the descendants of the early colonists 
in the islands to the east of India still professing Hinduism 
look upon the epics as their final authority in religion. The 
teaching of the Upanishads was brought home to the un- 
derstanding of the common man through the stories, the 
dialogues and the ideal characters in the epics. The gates of 
the temple were thus at last thrown open to all classes. The 
knowledge which had remained the exclusive possession of 
a small class was made available for all. Not only that, 
there was a great fusion of the Aryan culture with the 
Dravidian culture. The principle on which Shiva had been 
identified with the Vedic Rudra and included among the 
gods was now extended. The gods and goddesses worship- 
ped by the common people were given honoured places in 
the Hindu Pantheon. As a result we find in this period the 
extension of organised sects, the worshippers of Vishnu, of 
Shiva and of Shakti, in addition to the Smartas, who were 
the followers of the Vedic tradition. We have frequent re- 
ferences to such sects in the Mahabharata. Shiva and Durga 
benceforth become as great deities as Vishnu. 

At the same time the Hindu scheme of life which is ex- 
pressed by the formula of Dharma-artha-kama-moksha and 
which had originated in the preceding period was now de- 
finitely fixed and widely taught. The nation-builders of the 
epic age clearly laid down that the purpose of life was four- 
fold, namely, dharma (duty), artha (wealth), kama (desire) 
and moksha (liberation). The first three of these constitute 
the path of pravriiti (active life) and have to be gained in 
domestic life. That is, a man has to be a member of so- 
ciety and discharge his duties as a householder and citizen. 
He has to acquire wealth, gratify his legitimate desires and 
at the same time practise virtue. The final stage of life for 
which his whole career has been a preparation is one of 
nivritti or complete surrender and hence moksha or libera- 
tion. Thus the formula of Dharma-artha-kama-moksha, 
which indicates the ideal of a complete life, taking into ac- 
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count all the facts of human nature without doing violence 
either to the flesh or to the spirit, was a corrective to the 
monastic Buddhism of the times. It was proclaimed in a 
thousand different ways in all the literature of the Hindu 
Renaissance—the two Epics, the code of Manu and the sub- 
sequent Puranas. 

In accordance with the scheme of life thus outlined, do- 
mestic virtues were glorified and a philosophy of active life 
was developed. Ideal types of character representing all 
stages of life were clothed in epic grandeur and set before 
the nation. We have in the epics not only the ideal san- 
nyasin or hermit, but also the ideal king, the chaste wife, 
the loyal brothers, the disciplined student, the virtuous 
citizen and the faithful servant. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the educative influence exerted on the national mind by such 
concrete examples as Rama, Lakshmana, Sita, Yudhishthira 
and Bhishma. These characters have moulded Hindu society 
as Homeric characters moulded Hellenic society. Thus the 
abstract truths of the Upanishads became vital forces hold- 
ing together a great civilization, when they were incarnated 
in epic types. The formula of Dharma-artha-kama-moksha 
would have remained only a formula if it had not been ex- 
emplified in a thousand ways by the innumerable lives of thc 
characters in the Epics and the Puranas. True, many of 
these stories are rather wild and fantastic. But behind all 
their extravagant imagery, one can see the single unalterable 
and perfect scheme of life which has sustained Hindu society 
throughout its chequered history. 

: When religion was thus brought home to the masses, it 
inevitably underwent some modifications. As we have seen, 
a highly metaphysical or mystical religion could only be for 
the few. Buddha wisely refrained from all metaphysical dis- 
cussions and confined himself to the practical question of 
finding a remedy for human suffering. The Vedantic Ab- 
solute, which, according to the famous words of Yajnavalkya 
in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, could only be described 
by the expression **Not this, not that," is not for the multi- 
tude. On the other hand, if it was to become popular, an 
appeal had to be made to the hearts and imaginations of 
men. Therefore the cold and austere metaphysic was kept 
in the background and the warm theistic elements in the 
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Upanishads were developed and emphasis was laid on the 
personal aspect of the Deity. In the place of the imper- 
sonal or supra-personal Absolute, we have now an Ishvara, 
a personal God who has created all things, who upholds the 
order of the universe and who readily responds to the call 
of bhakti or devotion. For instance, the Bhagavan of the 
Gita is not only an immanent principle in the universe, not 
only “the thread on which the pearls of creation are strung” 
but also the Friend and the Saviour of men. He assures us 
that no man who does good ever treads the path of woe, 
that no devotee of His will ever perish and that those who 
love Him will soon find Him “entering their hearts and dis- 
pelling the darkness of ignorance by the shining lamp of 
wisdom.” He assures us that, in times of national decad- 
ence, He appears on the scene to protect righteous men, 
that no sin can really pursue a man who has taken refuge in 
Him and that peace comes to the soul which recognises Him 
as “the Lord of all the worlds, the Friend of all beings and 
the Recipient of all sacrifices and austerities.” Thus He 
is not only a creator and destroyer, but also a loving pro- 
tector. Hence arose in this period the Hindu conception of 
Trimurti or the threefold form of God. One and the same 
Ishvara was viewed from three different points of view, 
namely, of creation, protection and destruction. 

But the most noteworthy development in the epic age 
is the popularisation of the doctrine of Avatara or incarna- 
tion. The doctrine of divine incarnation is but a step from 
that of Trimurti. In the Upanishads the Absolute is des- 
cribed as a Being not only transcendent but also immanent. 
All created beings are only His partial manifestations. All 
men are inherently divine. The divinity in man becomes 
most. resplendent when he identifies himself with the eternal 
order of the universe and carries out the will of God. Great 
national heroes, whose lives or teachings have become a per- 
manent possession to posterity, are therefore to be reckoned 
as special manifestations of God on earth. It is Vishnu, the 
protector, himself, that out of his compassion for mankind 
comes down from time to time in the shape of such godlike 
men. Thus the feeling for the concrete in religion led not 
only to the development of theism, but also to the concep- 
tions of Trimurti and Avatara. The further logical steps in 
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the same process are images, temples, processions, pilgrim- 
ages—in a word, all the paraphernalia of a popular religion 
with which we are well acquainted. It was inevitable, there- 
fore, that there should be in this period a more systematic 
organization of temple-worship than in the preceding period. 
In the Age of the Sutras the sacrificial altar was more im- 
portant than the temple, in the Age of the Epics the relations 
are reversed. The temple becomes more important than 
the altar and image-worship takes the place of sacrifices. 
The change is all the more significant, because it implies that 
the Dravidian forms of worship and the Dravidian and other 
non-Aryan deities are placed at last on a footing of equality 
with the Aryan forms of worship and Aryan deities. And 
the wisdom of the leaders of religion in this period is seen 
in their exalting the priests who officiated in the Dravidian 
temples to the rank of Brahmans. The result of all the far- 
reaching changes that took place in the Epic Period is some- 
times briefly expressed by saying that in this period Brah- 
manism became Hinduism. The age was undoubtedly one 
of Renaissance, probably the greatest in our religious history. 
And the finest flower of this Renaissance is the Bhagavad- 
Gita, which, though somewhat earlier than this period, is 
most typical of the new spirit. 

The great popularity of this scripture is due to the marvel- 
lous way in which it remains faithful to the Upanishadic 
tradition and at the same time re-interprets it and applies it 
to practical life. 'The Vedantic Absolute is there, but it 
becomes a personal God. The old ideal of sannyasa is there, 
but it is a sannyasa to be practised in active life. The spirit 
of sannyasa should pervade all the activities of a man, 
whether he is a student or a householder or a recluse. We 
should learn to live in the world without becoming worldly, 
as a lotus leaf rests on water without becoming wet. Our 
senses should learn to move freely amidst sense-objects 
without feeling attraction or repulsion and to act always in 
obedience to the higher self. True sannyasa does not con- 
sist merely in retiring from the world but in subduing it to 
the purposes of the soul. Pravritti and nivritti need not be 
two different paths opposed to each other. On the other 
hand, the former should be a preparation for the latter. 
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Similarly, nothing is more typical of the wisdom and the 
progressive spirit of the Gita than the way in which it extends 
the traditional concepts of Yoga, Karma, Yajna, Varna and 
Dharma. Yoga in the Gita is not merely thought control 
as in the technical Yoga-shastra, but the whole of spiritual 
life which aims at union with the Supreme. Karma in the 
Gita does not mean mere obligatory or optional rites as in 
the ritualistic codes, but all human actions having any moral 
or spiritual value. And the status of one's soul is to be 
determined ethically and not ritualistically. It is to be judg- 
ed by standards of moral purity and not of ceremonial 
purity. So also Yajna in the Gita does not mean animal 
sacrifices, nor sacrifices of merely material objects, but all 
activities of man prompted by a spirit of sacrifice. A life 
of self-control is a sacrifice, a life of disinterested scholar- 
ship is a sacrifice and even a simple exercise in breath-con- 
trol for the purification of the mind is a sacrifice in its own 
way. Lastly, dharma in the Gita is not simply the caste-duty 
of popular ethics, but the duty imposed on man by his own 
nature and tendencies as well as by his birth and profession, 
and it has always to be judged in the light of the end viz., 
yoga, which it has in view. Thus the Gita everywhere fol- 
lows the old tradition, but everywhere extends it in such a 
way as to recreate it. It retains the old Upanishadic ideal of 
jnana, but balances it with karma and bhakti. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Gita is looked upon as one of the greatest 
scriptures of the world. 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana in their final form 
mark the end of a great epoch. For by this time Hinduism 
had already developed almost all the main features and 
characteristics with which we are familiar to-day, viz., the 
conception of the impersonal Brahman and the personal 
Ishvara, the supreme authority of the Veda, the Law of 
Karma and re-birth, the formulas of Varna-ashrama-dharma 
and Dharma-artha-kama-moksha, the three fold path of 
Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, the doctrines of Trimurti and 
Avatara, of Ishta-Devata and Adhikara, the rituals of im- 
age and temple worship, the sectarian beliefs and practices 
of the Vaishnavas, Shaivas and Shaktas, faith in pilgrimages, 
the sanctity of the cow, etc. Subsequent ages only added a 
few details here and there and systematized tbe ideals that 
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lay scattered before. Even the various systems of philoso- 
phy and the school of bhakti that arose afterwards are only 
ramifications of the ideas contained in the literature of the 
epic age. 


CHAPTER V 


THE AGE OF THE PURANAS AND DARSHANAS 
(300 A.D.—650 A.D.) 


WE NEXT COME to the period of the Guptas which is con- 
sidered the golden age in the history of Hindu India. 
Samudragupta, the second Gupta monarch, who ruled 
probably from 330 A.D. to 375 A.D. succeeded in making 
himself the paramount power in Northern India. His em- 
pire was the greatest in India since the time of Asoka. It 
extended from the Brahmaputra in the east to the Jumna in 
the west and the Narmada in the south. And he received 
tribute from five frontier kingdoms. Thus he conquered 
most of Northern India and successfully raided far into the 
south till he came into conflict with the Pallava ruler of 
Conjeevaram. The golden age of the Guptas extends from 
320 A.D. to 480 A.D. comprising the reigns of five 
sovereigns. The empire founded by Samudragupta was 
finally shattered by waves of invasions of the Huns. Vincent 
Smith says:— 

“The barbarian invasions of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
although slurred over by the Indian authorities, constitute 
a turning point in the history of Northern and Western India, 
both political and social. The political system of the Gupta 
period was completely broken up and new kingdoms were 
formed. No authentic family or clan-traditions go back 
beyond the Hun invasions.” 

In the seventh century the paramount power thus over- 
thrown was partially recovered by Harsha, who ruled at 
Kanauj from 606 A.D. to 647 A.D. His death again threw 
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the country into disorder and the unity of Indian history 
was again lost till it was restored by the Sultans of Delhi in 
the thirteenth century. 

It is not quite correct to speak of a new Hindu Renais- 
sance during the Gupta period. The Renaissance of the 
preceding period was simply continued under these famous 
Hindu emperors and carried to unprecedented heights. The 
popularization of Hindu dharma which began with the epics 
was carried on to a further stage by the Puranas. Farquhar 
says:— 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the popularity and 
importance of the religious poems known as Puranas. They 
are very widely used among the common people both in the 
original and in numerous vernacular versions and adapta- 
tions. Indeed the Epics and the Puranas are the real Bible of 
the common people, whether literate or illiterate, and they 
are the source of half the vernacular literature." (1) 

Also the spirit of sectarianism which is seen in a mild 
form in the epics becomes more and more aggressive in the 
Puranas with the result that we have often a sort of sectarian 
monotheism intolerant of other faiths. And the most im- 
portant sects are, of course, the worshippers of Vishnu, 
Shiva and Shakti. Next to them come the worshippers of 
Surya and Ganapati. 

A typical Purana is said to consist of five parts—cosmo- 
gony, creation at the beginning of each kalpa, genealogies of 
gods, the ages of the world and the dynasties of kings. In- 
evitably, therefore, every Purana contains some of the oldest 
materials handed down by oral tradition which had already 
found their way into the codes of law and the epics. And, 
though many of the Puranas that we have took shape in this 
period, there have been numerous interpolations and miodi- 
fications in the later periods in the interests of the sects which 
appropriated them to themselves. But there is not much 
advance in religious thought in these popular and lengthy 
treatises except the extension of the doctrine of Avataras and 
of the concept of the divine Shakti personified as the Mother- 
goddess. 


(1) An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 136. 
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The concept of Shakti or the Divine Power personified 
as the Mother-goddess is the foundation of Shaktism, which 
had a remarkable development in the period and gave rise 
to a mass of literature known as the Tantras. There is often 
no hard and fast line between a Tantra and a Purana. Both 
types of literature flourished side by side and often coalesced. 
But the Tantras contain, in general, more of ritualistic mat- 
ter and less of historical and legendary matter than the 
Puranas. From the point of view of religious life their im- 
portance lies (i) in their emphasis on the destructive as well 
as the beneficent side of the divine power, (ii) in their 
figurative representation of God as the Eternal Mother, and 
(iii) in the severely practical nature of the schemes of salva- 
tion that they advocate through organized ritual. 

There is no doubt that Shaktism is the result of the 
Aryanization on a vast scale of non-Aryan cults and beliefs 
of earlier ages. We should never forget that Hinduism is a 
fusion of Aryan and Dravidian faiths. We go wrong when 
we ignore either of the two elements. In the Hindu forms 
of worship today, it is almost impossible to separate the 
one element from the other. For instance, the influence 
exerted by Shaktism on Hindu ritual and practice is almost 
incalculable. It has permeated all parts of it including even 
such a purely Aryan form of meditation as Gayatri-upasana. 
And its influence on Buddhism was as great. Some scholars 
even go to the length of saying that it was Shaktism or its 
later phase known as Tantrism that finally ruined Buddhism. 
While Shaktism thus affected the religious practices of all 
sects, its own theory was profoundly influenced by the 
Samkhya and Vedanta philosophies, for Shakti came to be 
identified with Prakriti of the former and Maya of the latter. 
And just as the Advaita Vedanta teaches that the soul ulti- 
mately recognises its identity with Brahman, so many Tantras 
iar ultimately the worshipper of Devi becomes Devi 

erself. 

But more important than the Puranas and the Tantras 
from the point of view of religious thought are the 
philosophical sutras of the six orthodox schools which exist 
even at the beginning of this period—Viz., Mimamsa, 
Vedanta, Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisheshika—though 
the classical commentaries on them, except Shabarasvami's 
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commentary on the Mimamsa sutras and Vatsyayana's com- 
mentary on the Nyaya—sutras, belong to the next period. It 
is evident from the sutras themselves that they are the result 
of earlier teachings which have been superseded. Their very 
perfection of form shows that a good deal of hard thinking 
and elaborate discussion on the part of each school must 
have preceded them. Each school is called a Darshana 
because it sets forth a view of life. Of these six schools, 
Mimamsa and Vedanta are not independent philosophies, 
but merely systematic expositions of the two parts of the 
Veda—the Karma-Kanda and the Jnana-Kanda. Hence the 
two taken together form the systematic philosophy of Hindu- 
ism. It is here that we find formulated the doctrines of (1) 
the relative value of the Pramanas—perception, inference 
and scripture, (2) the eternity and the infallibility of the 
Veda, (3) the Apurva result of karma which comes to frui- 
tion after death, and (4) the identity or the difference be- 
tween Jivatman and Paramatman. In fact, all the doctrines 
which divide the later schools of philosophy and upon which 
innumerable commentaries were written in the mediaeval 
period of Indian History were tersely formulated in this 
period. Of all the sutras of the period those of Vedanta be- 
came so popular among the educated classes that the work 
was raised to the rank of a Prasthana —a Scripture of 
authority. So we may say that from this period dates the 
well-known Hindu formula of Prasthana-traya or the three- 
fold authority of the Upanishads, the Brahma-Sutras and the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 

Thus the brilliant age of the Guptas carried on the Hindu 
Renaissance of the preceding period by popularizing Hindu- 
ism on a vast scale through Puranas and Tantras on the one 
hand and by systematizing Hindu philosophy through the 
philosophical sutras on the other. : 


CHAPTER VI 


THE AGE OF THE. LATER PURANAS AND 
DARSHANAS 


(650 A.D.—1000 A.D.) 


Tut period extending from the death of Harsha to the 
Muslim conquest of Hindustan may be looked upon as a 
period of transition during which hordes of foreign invaders 
were absorbed in the body politic and a new set of kingdoms 
arose out of the old. The most important feature of the 
period is the rise of the Rajput clans which begin to play 
a prominent part in Indian History. In fact, Vincent Smith 
suggests that this period might be called the Rajput period. 

The origin of the Rajput clans is still a matter for con- 
troversy. Some scholars maintain that they are the descend- 
ants of the old Kshatriyas, as they claim to be, on the ground 
that they belong to the same racial type as the Aryans. It 
is admitted that many Brahman dynasties like the Shunga 
and Kanva dynasties, which established kingdoms and ruled 
them for a long time, became Kshatriyas by intermarriage 
with Kshatriya royal families. For in ancient times there 
was no sharp line of demarcation between Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas. But some scholars, while admitting the indi- 
genous origin of some of the Rajput clans like the Rashtra- 
kutas, the Rathors, the Chandels and the Bundelas, still 
maintain that the most distinguished of the clans like Prathi- 
haras, the Chauhans, the Pawars, the Chalukyas and the 
Sissodias are descended from the foreign hordes of Hunas, 
. Gurjaras, Maitrakas and others, and that, when once the 
foreigners were absorbed into the Hindu fold, the Brahmans 
decided to recognize the new aristocracy as the descendants 
of the old Kshatriyas by giving them fictitious genealogies. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that during this 
period nearly all the kingdoms of Northern India and the 
Deccan were governed by families or clans which are collec- 
tively known as Rajputs or Chattris, the vernacular equival- 
ent of the Sanskrit Kshatriyas. The Gurjara-Pratiharas ruled 
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a wide empire with Kanauj as their capital, the Chauhans 
ruled in Ajmere, the Palas ruled in Bengal, the Chandels in 
Bundelkhand, the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas in the Dec- 
can and the Kadambas and Gangas in Mysore. In the South 
the ascendancy of the Pallavas comes to a close practically 
by the middle of the eighth century, and the Cholas become 
supreme under Rajaraja early in the eleventh century. 


From Hieun Tsang's account of his travels in India we 
see that, about the middle of the seventh century, Buddhism 
was in a state of decline in Central and Southern India. It 
had allied itself with Shaktism and was scarcely different 
from being a sect of popular Hinduism. But its final defeat 
is generally connected with the activities of the two great 
protagonists of the Vedic faith, Kumarila and Shankara. 
Kumarila Bhatta is the founder of the Bhatta School of 
Karma Mimamsa. From his works we see that he was a 
violent opponent of Buddhism and tried to weaken its in- 
fluence in every way. And that was probably responsible 
for the tradition that he instigated a Hindu king to exter- 
minate the Buddhists. Kumarila takes his stand on the 
infallibility of the Veda and the necessity of the Vedic rites 
and ceremonies. His militant activity in the eighth century 
was the first manifestation of the Hindu revival of this 
period. Then came Shankara in the early years of the ninth 
century to complete the work begun by Kumarila. He was 
more pliant than Kumarila and assimilated some of the 
strong points of Buddhism and erected his mighty edifice of 
Advaita in the field of religious philosophy and established 
his four famous monasteries as centres of religious organiza- 
tion. 


While Kumariia and Shankara fought Buddhism on the 
ground of karma and jnana respectively, the Vaishnavite 
and Shaivite saints of Southern India fought it on the ground 
of bhakti and vanquished it. It is said that they sang Bud- 
dhism and Jainism out of their próvince. There is a legend 
that the Shaivite saint Jnanasambandar, the opponent of 
Jainism, had a friendly meeting with the Vaishnavite saint, 
Tirumangai Alvar, the opponent of Buddhism, at Shiyali 
in Tanjore District. We are told that the Vaishnavite saint 
at first refused to set foot in the town which had no temple 
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of Vishnu and that the Shaivite saint met his objection by 
informing him that an old image of Vishnu taken out of à 
temple which had fallen into disuse was being regularly 
worshipped in the house of a priest in Shiyali. On this 
legend Professor Nilakanta Sastri comments as follows :— 

"Impossible as history this beautiful legend enshrines the 
belief in the common mission of Shaivism and Vaishnavism 
entertained by the Tamil Vaishnavas of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. In stemming the strong current of anti- 
Vedic heresy, the Alvars and Nayanmars had laboured to- 
gether in the past and what was more natural for their suc- 
cessors than to bring together the great Shaiva antagon- 
ist of Jainism and the equally great Vaishnava opponent of 
Buddhism?” (1) ; 

Jainism, however, still remains as a separate religion in 
some parts of India, though its ascendancy is lost. To the 
great influence it once had in Western and Southern India 
we probably owe the strict vegetarianism of many classes of 
Hindus in these regions. For Buddhism only taught the 
doctrine of the sanctity of animal life, but Jainism not only 
taught it but also put it into practice. 

Though it is sad to contemplate that the religion of Bud- 
dha at last practically disappeared from the sacred land of 
his birth, we should not forget that it was not really driven 
out but assimilated. Sir Charles Eliot is of opinion that the 
Hinduism of the present day owes to Buddhism (1) the doc- 
irine of the sanctity of animal life, (2) the rejection of 
animal sacrifices by most sects, (3) monastic institutions 
and ecclesiastical discipline, especially in Southern India, 
(4) the development of Indian Logic, and (5) some of the 
features of the Advaita philosophy. 

The first systematic exponent of the Advaita philosophy 
was Gaudapada who wrote a Karika on the Mandukya 
Upanishad. He was the teacher of Govinda, who afterwards 
became the teacher of Shankara. Shankara, who was born 
probably in 788 A.D. at Kaladi in North Travancore, be- 
came a sannyasin, while he was still a boy, and grew into 
a great religious teacher. He wandered from place to place 


(1) The Colas, Vol. II, Part I, p. 474. 
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in Mysore, at Puri in Orissa, at Dwaraka in Gujarat and at 
Badrinath in the Himalayas. He was both a great champion 
of the orthodox faith and an ardent reformer. He opposed 
not only the doctrines of Buddhism, but also the soulless 
ritualism of the Mimamsakas, the atheistic dualism of the 
Samkhyas and all the erroneous interpretations of the 
Vedanta. He put down some of the grosser forms of 
Shaktism and Shaivism and encouraged all the purer forms 
of popular worship. In his famous commentaries on the 
Braluna-Sutras, the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita, he 
constructed a system of Philosophy which is a monument of 
intellectual subtlety as well as of spiritual insight. Thibaut, 
the translator of Shankara’s and Ramanuja’s commentaries. 
on the Brahma-Sutras, says:— 

“The doctrine advocated by Shankara is, from a purely 
philosophical point of view, and apart from all theological 
considerations, the most important and interesting one which 
has arisen in the Indian soil; neither those forms of the 
Vedanta which diverge from the view represented by 
Shankara nor any of the non-Vedantic systems can be com- 
pared with the so-called orthodox Vedanta in boldness, 
depth and subtlety of speculation.” (1) 

Millions of Hindus today accept Shankara’s interpreta- 
tion of the Upanishads as the correct interpretation and 
formulate their faith in terms of his philosophy and call 
themselves Advaitins. And thousands of scholars all over 
the world regard his system as one of the grandest ever 
conceived by the mind of man. 

Without going into the details of Shankara’s Advaita, 
we may say that the central principles of his teaching are 
(1) that the eternal, impersonal Absolute which the Upa- 
nishads call Brahman and of which we can have no concep- 
tual knowledge is the only ultimate Reality, (2) that Maya 
is the power by which the Absolute, without undergoing any 
change in itself, appears to us as the changing universe under 
conditions of time and space, (3) that the notion of causal- 
ity with which we explain the evolution of the universe is 
not applicable to the Absolute, (4) that the spirit in man is 
identical with the Supreme Spirit, as indicated by the famous 


(1) Introduction to Brahma Sutras, p. XIV. 
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Upanishadic sentences— "Thou art that" and “I am Brah- 
man", (5) that all our sin and suffering are due to our not 
realizing this identity, and (6) that moksha or liberation 
could be had not through karma (action) or.upasana (de- 
votion), which are only subsidiary helps, but through jnana 
(illumination) which comes as a result of meditation on the 
Upanishadic passages declaring this identity. 

There is a popular misapprehension about Shankara’s 
system. It is often said even by those who ought to know 
better that Shankara taught that the world was unreal and. 
illusory like a dream. The great philosopher never taught 
such a doctrine. On the other hand he contradicted it as 
part of Buddhist heresy. In his system he refers to three 
orders of being—Pratibhasika (illusory), Vyavaharika (em- 
pirical) and Paramarthika (transcendental). Pratibhasika 
experience is illusory as that of our seeing a serpent in a 
dream. Here there is no object forming the basis of our 
experience. Vyavaharika experience is erroneous as that of 
our mistaking a rope for a serpent in the dark. Here there 
is an object, but we form a wrong impression about it. And 
Paramarthika experience is the true experience as that of 
our recognizing the rope as rope when a lamp is brought. 
Here the object and our impression of it are identical. 
Shankara's contention is that our everyday experience of the 
world is of the second variety, not of the first. Things are 
not what they seem. Owing to avidya or ignorance which is 
common to us all, we see diversity where there is unity, 
separateness where there is integrity, and many where there 
is but one. This imperfect experience of ours is relative to 
our finite minds. When we emancipate ourselves from our 
minds and transcend in spirit the conditions of time and 
space—as a saint does in his moments of rapt meditation— 
we have perfect experience of the Reality, the Absolute, as 
it. verily is. In this experience being and knowing are one. 
As the Upanishad says, *He who knows Brahman becomes 
Brahman.” 

. The powerful influence which Shankara’s Advaita had 
on-the minds of Hindus is shown by the large numbers of 
Hindus who are Advaitins and by the large body of literature 
that has grown around it, both in support of it and in op- 
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position to it. Shankara's philosophy has also influenced 
some sectarian philosophies—those of the Bhagavatas, the 
Shaktas and the Northern school of Shaivas. For, though 
these are all theistic sects, their theologies have a background 
of Advaitic thought. 

As important as the philosophy of Shankara, but making 
its appearance much earlier in this period, is the great 
Bhakti movement in Southern India which runs on the two 
parallel lines of Vaishnavism and Shaivism. Shankara’s 
philosophy was a remarkable intellectual achievement, while 
this movement was an extraordinary overflowing of the heart. 
In both Vaishnavism and Shaivism we have first a school 
of mystics and saints who composed devotional songs in the 
vernacular and then, at a later stage, a school of philosophers 
who created theistic systems of thought. 

The Vaishnava mystics and saints are known as Alvars. 
Tt has been well said that they fill the place between the 
Bhagavad-Gita and Ramanuja.(1) For the fountain of 
Vaishnava bhakti rises in the Gita, passes through the songs 
of the Alvars, gathers its waters in the system of Ramanuja 
and flows out later, as we shall see, in varied streams all 
over India. The Alvars flourished during the seventh and 
eighth centuries. They were all wandering singers who were 
popularly supposed to be mad after God. The greatest of 
them are Nammalvar and Tirumangai Alvar. In fact, it is 
the religious experience of the former that gives a clue to the 
reconciliation effected by the later Acharyas of the traditional’ 
vedanta with the bhakti cult. His four works in Tamil are 
regarded by the southern Vaishnavas as equivalent to the 
four Vedas. The hymns of the Alvars are collectively known 
as the Nalayira Prabhandham, and they contain some of the 
most moving devotional, poetry in the world. One pleasing 
feature of the Alvar movement is that in it distinctions of 
caste, rank and sex were ignored. The Alvars include among 
them a king, a beggar, a woman, a man of the depressed 
class and non-Brahmans as well as Brahmans. In fact, the 
most characteristic feature of their teaching is that God is 
accessible to all without any distinctions of caste, rank or 


(1) Hymns of the Alvars by J. S. M. Hooper. 
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culture, and that by love and self-surrender every man and 
woman can obtain salvation. 

There was a similar bhakti movement in Shaivism also. 
Corresponding to the Alvars in Vaishnavism, we have 
Nayanmars in Shaivism, and corresponding to the Acharyas 
whose teaching later culminated in Vishishtadvaita are the 
Acharyas whose teachings culminated later in Shaiva 
Siddhanta. The traditional number of the Shaiva saints of 
the Tamil country is sixty-three. But the most important of 
them are Appar, Jnanasambandar, Sundaramurti and Manik- 
kavachakar. Their images are seen in all Shiva temples in 
Southern India. Appar and Jnanasambandar belong to the 
seventh century and Sundaramurti to the eighth. The date 
of Manikkavachakar is still unsettled. Some think that he 
is earlier than the other three, and others that he is later. 
Nambi-andar-Nambi, who was a contemporary of the Vaish- 
nava teacher Nathamuni in the time of the Chola king Raja- 
raja the Great, collected towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury all the hymns of the Shaivite saints then in existence 
and arranged them in the form of eleven books called 
Tirumurai or Sacred Books. This collection includes 
Tevaram of Appar, Jnanasambandar and Sundaramurti and 
Tiruvachakam of Manikkavachakar. These hymns with their 
intimate personal appeal to Shiva as the Lord, the Father 
and the Lover of human souls, rank very high in the de- 
votional literature of the world. 

. But side by side with this pure stream of bhakti, it must 
be confessed there were, at this time, some repulsive mani- 
festations of Shaivism in the practices of sects like Pashu- 
patas and Kapalikas, references to whom we find in the 
biographies of Shankara and in dramas like Malati-Madhava 
and Prabodha-Chandrodaya. 

Like Shaivism and Vaishnavism, Shaktism also had a 
remarkable development in this period. The Tantras of 
the previous period were now systematized and classified 
into three groups—(1) those which teach the means to 
knowledge and liberation, (2) those which teach the means 
to power and wealth, and (3) those which. teach both. To 
the first group of shubha or pure Tantras also belong a num- 
ber of Shakta Upanishads, whose philosophy is that of 
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Vedanta, but whose psychology and yoga are those of 
Shaktism. This alliance with Vedanta philosophy, probably, 
due to the influence of Shankara, gave rise to what is known 
as Sri-Vidya, which is the purest form of the worship of 
Devi and hence is designated sometimes as Dakshinachara 
or right-handed worship, while the impure forms of worship 
with questionable practices were designated as Vamachara 
or left-handed worship. It is the latter that has brought 
Shaktism into bad repute. 

Thus the establishment of Shankara’s Advaita philoso- 
phy and the progress of the great bhakti movements in 
Shaivism and Vaishnavism, culminating in the theistic 
systems of a later date, and the rise of Shri- Vidya in Shaktism 
are the outstanding achievements of this period. It is re- 
markable that the two streams of Advaita and Bhakti meet 
together not only in Shri-Vidya but also in one of the most 
important works of this period, the Bhagavata Purana(1) 
which had a far-reaching influence on the later bhakti move- 
ments of the next period. It is difficult to say whether the 
author of the Bhagavata meant to write a religious allegory 
or a religious romance when he took the materials he found 
in Harivamsha and Vishnu Purana for the early life of 
Krishna and shaped them into a story of marvellous beauty 
which has made a profound impression on the imagination 
of India. Five schools of bhakti arose, as we shall see, out 
of this wonderful book—those of Nimbarka, Madhva, 
Vishnusvamin, Vallabha and Chaitanya. In all of them 
the worship of Krishna, the eternal Lover of Souls, is the 
central feature. But it is not only the schools of philosophy 
that have been influenced by the love of Krishna. Innumer- 
able songs, pictures, stories and dramas about the child- 
hood and youth of Krishna, which we find throughout India 
and in all languages, show how the heart of the common 
people was stirred by the Bhagavata Purana. Undoubtedly 
the Purana is one of the seminal books in the religious litera- 
ture of India, like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The 
familiar picture of Krishna in which he is found playing on 
a flute under the shade of a greenwood tree, while a cow 

(1) It is assumed here that Farquhar’s conclusion that the 


Bhagavata was written about 90C A.D. is correct. See his 
An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 233. 
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licks his foot—a picture which adorns almost every Hindu 
home along with that of the Coronation of Rama—is derived 
from the Bhagavata. It is this picture that comes to our 
minds when the name Krishna is mentioned rather than that 
of Krishna teaching the Gita to Arjuna on the field of battle. 
The Avatar of the Bhagavad-Gita is only for the thinking 
few. But the Avatar of the Bhagavata is enshrined in the 
loving hearts of millions of men and women in India. 


Part H 
THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 
CHAPTER VII 


THE AGE OF THE BHAKTI SYSTEMS 
(1000 A.D.—1400 A.D.) 


THE CONQUESTS of Mahmud of Ghazni and Mahmud of 
Ghor led to the establishment of a Turkish Kingdom at 
Delhi. During the thirteenth century this kingdom became 
the paramount power over a large part of Northern India, 
and in the fourteenth it extended its sway over a large part 
of the south also. But it began to break up in the middle of 
the fourteenth century and was finally overthrown by the 
Moghuls in 1526 A.D. Several dynasties ruled over this king- 
dom. The Slave dynasty which began to rule in 1206 A.D. 
was succeeded by the Khiljis in 1290 A.D., by the Tughlaks 
in 1320 A.D. and, finally, after the devastating invasion of 
Timur in 1398 A.D. by the Lodi dynasty. In the Deccan, 
in the thirteenth century, there were three Hindu kingdoms. 
The Yadavas ruled at Deogir, the Kakatiyas at Warangal 
and the Hoysalas at Dhora-Samudra. And in the south the 
power of the Cholas decayed and the Pandyas became the 
over-lords of practically the whole of the Tamil country. But 
as usual there were conflicts among these four Hindu king- 
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doms, and so they were unable to present a united front to 
the Muslim invader. They all fell an easy prey to the raids 
of Malik Kafur and other Muslim generals. But. in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, as a result of a series of 
rebellions against the mad tyranny of Muhammad Tughlak, 
two great kingdoms, one Muslim and another Hindu, esta- 
blished themselves in South India—the Bahmani kingdom 
with Gulbarga as its capital and the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
with the city of Vijayanagar as its capital. The Hindu 
Kingdom of Vijayanagar, established in 1336 A.D. soon 
extended its sway over the whole of South India from the 
rivers Krishna and Tungabhadra to Cape Comorin and re- 
mained the citadel of Hinduism for more than two centuries, 
till it fell in the famous battle of Talikota in 1565 A.D.—a 
date which is as decisive as 1206 A.D. in the history of the 
Hindus. As far as we can see, the life of the common 
people was little affected by these political changes. At 
times they suffered and suffered terribly on account of wars, 
expeditions and raids and on account of outbursts of reli- 
gious fanaticism on the part of the conquerors. There were 
forcible conversions here and there, accompanied by the 
destruction of temples and monasteries. But when peace 
returned, the people pursued their old avocations, listened 
to their own teachers and clung to their old ideals. They 
became more and more conservative in their customs and 
manners as a result of this new menace to their social 
structure. 


However, the establishment of Muslim power in India 
broke up once for all the unity of the cultural life of this 
country. Innumerable foreign hordes had come into India 
before and established kingdoms and ruled them for a long 
time. But as they had no definite religion or culture of their 
own, they were easily assimilated and Hinduized. Innumer- 
able religious cults had arisen in the country before, but 
they were all within the fold of Hinduism, like dialects in a 
common language. Even the various schools of Buddhism 
and Jainism were looked upon as sects of Hinduism, as they 
had the same ethical ideals, the same forms of worship and 
the same moulds of thought. India had therefore a com- 
mon culture till the Mohammedan conquest. The Muslim 
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invaders came with a powerful and militant world-religion 
which was alien in character and therefore incapable of being 
assimilated by us. Hinduism, no doubt, still remains un- 
defeated in spite of political conquests and forcible conver- 
sions. It has not fallen an easy prey either to Islam or to 
Christianity. But it no longer enjoys an undivided suprem- 
acy in India as in former centuries. We have to say that, 
from the thirteenth century onwards, the life of India flows 
in two distinct currents, which run side by side, and touch 
each other at a few points, but do not uniie to form a 
single stream. 

During this period four important theistic systems of 
philosophy arose in the south, namely, the Vishishtadvaita 
system of Ramanuja, the Dvaita system of Madhva, the 
Shaiva-siddhanta system of Meykandar and the Vira-Shaiva 
system of Basava. First comes the system of Ramanuja in 
the twelfth century. The age of the Alvars had been suc- 
ceeded in Vaishnavism by the age of the Acharyas. The 
Alvars were mystics and poets, whereas the Acharyas were 
scholars and thinkers. The aim of the latter was to reconcile 
the Vedanta with the Tamil Prabandha, to unite Bhakti with 
Karma and Jnana. The first of these Acharyas is Natha- 
muni, who introduced the Tamil Prabandha into public wor- 
ship and raised it to the rank of the Veda in the eyes of the 
Vaishnavas. The next important Acharya is Yamunacharya, 
the grandson of Nathamuni. He established the orthodoxy 
of the Pancharatra school, refuted Shankara’s doctrine of 
Avidya, determined the nature of the individual soul and 
advocated the doctrine of Prapatti or self-surrender. Thus 
he laid the foundations on which Ramanuja erected his 
edifice of Vishishtadvaita philosophy in the early years of 
the twelfth century. 

Ramanuja's chief works are Vedartha Samgraha, in which 
he attacks the Advaitic interpretation of the Upanishads, 
his commentary on the Gita and his famous commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras, called Shri Bhashya, in which he deve- 
lops his philosophy. Though Shri Bhashya is an important 
work, which gives a philosophic basis to Vaishnavism, we 
should not forget that Ramanuja was not the first to give 
a theistic interpretation of the Brahma-Sutras. Even before 
Shankara such an interpretation had been given by Bodha- 
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yana, Tamka and Dramida. Ramanuja's chief object was 
to give a philosophic basis to Bhakti and to prove that Bhakti 
was the central teaching not only of the Tamil Prabandha, 
but also of the Prasthana-traya. He tried to be faithful to 
the spirit of the Brahmanical tradition as well as to the spirit 
of the Alvars. From the former he derives the philosophy 
of the Absolute and from the latter his Theism. Thus Rama- 
nuja did in his day what the Bhagavad-Gita did in its day, 
but in a more systematic manner. The pivot of his whole 
system is the manner in which he conceives the relation be- 
tween God and the world of matter and souls. He recog- 
nizes three ultimate realities—God, soul and matter. But 
the last two are absolutely dependent on the first. Their 
relation to Him is like the relation of the body to the soul. 
They are organically connected with Him and are insepar- 
able from Him, as inseparable as the attribute from the sub- 
stance, as visheshana from visheshya. The three form one 
living organism. They are a complex whole, an organic 
unity. Hence Ramanuja's philosophy is called Vishishta- 
advaita to differentiate it from the Advaita of Shankara, ac- 
cording to which there is only one simple ultimate Reality, 
Brahman. The famous Upanishadic sentence Tat-tvam-asi 
is interpreted by Ramanuja in the light of his Vishishta- 
advaita as meaning that God who is the Cause of the world 
(tat) is identical with God who is the In-dweller of the soul 
(tvam). Again, as Ramanuja's is a system of theism, Bhakti 
holds a higher place in it than Jnana. According to him 
Jnana-yoga is only meditation on the nature of the soul for 
the purpose of realizing that it is different from its physical 
sheath. But Bhakti-yoga is a higher stage of meditation, 
accompanied by love, on the nature of God for the purpose 
of realizing the soul’s relation to Him. And moksha, which 
comes only after death to one who has perfected his bhakti, 
is the enjoyment of bliss with a superior body in the presence 
of God in Vaikuntha. But easier than the path of Karma, 
Jnana and Bhakti, which is open only to the first three castes, 
is the path of Prapatti or absolute self-surrender to God 
which is open to all and is also the quickest path. 

Thus Ramanuja was anxious, on the one hand, to main- 
tain all the ancient restrictions of the higher castes, and, on 
the other, to open the portals of the City of God even to the 
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lowest castes. He did all that was possible in his day for 
the religious uplift of the lower classes. He brought 
thousands of them into the Vaishnava fold, gave them a 
religious faith and made them adopt Vaishnava customs and 
manners without in any way violating the principles of the 
orthodox Brahmans. Ramanuja died in 1137 A.D. and 
soon there was a schism among his followers who could not 
maintain the balance that he did between the Sanskrit Veda 
and the Tamil Prabandha. To Ramanuja the philosophy 
of Vedanta was the same as the philosophy o£ the Prabandha. 
But some of his followers exalted the former and others the 
latter. The Sanskritists came to be known as the Northern 
School, and the Tamilians as the Southern School. 

Next come the Dvaita system of Madhva and the Shaiva- 
siddhanta system of Meykandar in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Madhvacharya was born in a village 
near Udipi in South Kanara about the end of the twelfth 
century. He became a sannyasin when he was quite young 
and studied Shankara's system. But he soon broke away 
from it and worked out his own system based on the Bhakti 
of the Bhagavata Purana. To elucidate his philosophy he 
wrote commentaries on the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita 
and the Brahma-Sutras and an epitome of the Mahabharata 
and a gloss on the Bhagavata. His system is an unqualified 
dualism. He reads the great Upanishadic sentence Tat-tvam- 
asi as a-tattvamasi meaning “Thou art not That.’ He insists 
on what he calls the five great distinctions—that God is 
distinct from the soul, that He is distinct from matter, that 
individual souls are distinct from one another, that they are 
distinct from matter and that one form of matter is distinct 
from another. According to him there are three eternal 
entities fundamentally different from one another—God, the 
soul and the world. Of these God is said to be Svatantra or 
independent reality and the other two are Paratantra or de- 
pendent realities. The distinction between God and the 
world is absolute and unqualified. Madhva does not ad- 
mit, like Ramanuja, that the world is the body of God. 
Therefore his system is different from that of Ramanuja as 
well as from that of Shankara, though it has many points in 
common with that of Ramanuja, such as salvation through 
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grace and the classification of souls into nitya, mukta and 
baddha. 

Meykandar, the founder of the Shaivasiddhanta system 
of philosophy, likewise belonged to the early years of the 
thirteenth century and was therefore a contemporary of 
Madhva. He is the author of twelve sutras in Tamil, to 
which he added some expository notes. This work is known 
as Shiva-jnana-bodha. His disciple, Arulnandi, is the author 
of Shiva-jnana-siddhi, which, in the form of a commentary 
on his master's sutras, gives a full statement of Shaiva- 
siddhanta philosophy. Arulnandi’s disciple was Jnana- 
Sambandar, who, in his turn, became the guru of Umapati, 
who, in the fourteenth century, wrote many books, eight of 
which form part of the Shaiva-siddhanta canon. These four 
teachers are known as the Sanatana Acharyas of the system. 
It is believed by some scholars that the Tamil Shaiva- 
siddhanta was influenced by Kashmir Shaivism. The tradi- 
tion that Meykandar was taught directly by a sage from 
Kailasa is said to point to this influence from the north. 

According to Shaiva-siddhanta the supreme reality is 
Shiva. His infinite love reveals itself in the five divine acts 
of creation, preservation and destruction of the universe, and 
the obscuration and liberation of souls. Shiva acts through 
His Shakti. The universe which undergoes evolution for 
the benefit of souls is real and eternal. The world of matter 
and souls forms the body of the Lord. Souls are in their 
nature infinite, eternal and omniscient like God, but, being 
in bonds, they imagine themselves to be finite, temporary 
and ignorant. To obtain salvation we must get rid of the 
bonds—viz., our past Karma, our false notion of a finite 
self and our subjection to matter. This can be done through 
a prescribed sadhana and the help of a guru and, above all 
by the grace of Shiva. Discipline and grace culminate in 
Jnana, which is the supreme means of release. Thus Shaiva- 
siddhanta stands midway between Shankara's Advaita and 
Ramanuja's Vishishtadvaita. 

Another important off-shoot of Shaivism known as Vira- 
Shaivism had come into existence earlier in the middle of 
the twelfth century. The founder was Basava, the prime 
minister of a king at Kalyan. Though he was a Brahman, 
he rejected caste, denied the supremacy of Brahmans, con- 
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demned sacrifices and other ceremonies and insisted on 
Bhakti and the worship of one god—Shiva. His followers 
are called Vira Shaivas or stalwart Shaivas, because they 
worship Shiva and-Shiva only, and no other god or goddess. 
They are also called Lingayats, because they worship the 
Lingam, which is the emblem of Shiva, and no other image, 
and carry it with them always hung round their necks. They 
are thus a strictly puritan, monotheistic sect. They are all 
strict vegetarians and total abstainers. 

Shankara's Advaita and Ramanuja's Vishishtadvaita, far 
from losing their prestige on account of the rise of the 
Əvaita and Shaiva-siddhanta systems, were further streng- 
thened in this period by the works of two great scholars who 


flourished in the fourteenth century—Madhava-Vidyaranya 


and Vedanta Deshika. Madhava-Vidyaranya and his brother 
Sayana, the great commentator on the Veda, were two illus- 
trious brothers, who were the advisers of the founders of 
ihe kingdom of Vijayanagar—Bukka ! and Harihara H. 
Vidyaranya was also the head of the Sringeri Math from 
1377 to 1386 A.D. His Panchadasi is a classic of later Ad- 
vaita and his Sarvadarshana Samgralia is a brilliant account, 
from the Advaita standpoint, of all the philosophical systems 
of his day. The books of Vidyaranya are as indispensable 
to a student of the Vedanta, as the commentaries of his 
brother Sayana are indispensable to a student of the Veda. 

Vedanta Deshika was a great scholar, poet, dramatist, 
philosopher and controversialist. He wrote more than a 
hundred books in Sanskrit and Tamil in defence of 
Vishishtadvaita and controverting the positions of Advaita. 
In the history of Vaishnavism in Southern India, Vedanta 
Deshika is next in importance only to Ramanuja. Un- 
fortunately, by his time, there had arisen a great schism 
among Sri Vaishnavas, and Vedanta Deshika became the 
recognized leader of the Northern school (Vadagalai) as 
opposed to the Southern School (Tengalai). The Northern 
School differed from the Southern in holding that Sanskrit 
Vedanta was more important than the Tamil Prabandha, 
that, for obtaining salvation, it was necessary that man 
should co-operate with God's grace and that Karma was 
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necessary in the exercise of Prapatti or self-surrender. The 
Northern School was in every way more conservative than 
the Southern School and was therefore opposed to giving 
all the privileges of initiation to the lower castes. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE AGE OF THE LATER BHAKTI SCHOOLS 
(1400 A.D.—1750 A.D.) 


Tars period extends from the invasion of Timur at the 
end of the fourteenth century to the fall of the Moghul 
empire about the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
Moghul empire founded by Babar in 1526 A.D. and consoli- 
dated by Akbar reached its zenith in Shah Jahan's time and 
began to decline under Aurangazib. And in the course of 
fifty years after the death of Aurangazib in 1707 A.D. it 
disintegrated and independent kingdoms were established on 
its ruins. Thus by the middle of the eighteenth century there 
were only a few Muslim kingdoms in the north and the 
south, but the bulk of the country stretching across the 
peninsula from Gujarat to Orissa was in the hands of the 
powerful Maratha confederacy. We may say that, for all 
practical purposes, the Muslim influence had spent itself and 
the Hindus had asserted their position and become independ- 
ent rulers of the country. The British had to contend for 
supremacy not with the Muslims, but with the Hindus. The 
rise of the Maratha power was not due to the successful 
enterprise of an individual adventurer, as was the case with 
the Nawabs of Bengal, Oudh, Hyderabad and the Karnatic. 
It was the upheaval of a whole people strongly bound to- 
gether by common ties of race, language and literature, 
and carried forward by an extraordinary outburst of religious 
fervour. 

“It was not a mere political movement that stirred Maha- 
rashtra at the beginning of the seventeenth century,” says 
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Justice Ranade in his Rise of the Mahratta Power. “The 
political movement was preceded, and, in fact, to some 
extent caused by a religious and social upheaval which 
moved the entire population. The religious revival was not 
Brahmanical in its orthodoxy. It was the work of the masses 
and not of the classes. At its head were saints and poets 
who sprang from the lower orders of society—tailors, car- 
penters, potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, barbers and even 
outcastes—more often than Brahmans. The political leaders 
acted in concert with the religious leaders. Shivaji’s chief 
adviser was Ramdas. Baji Rao I, the Peshwa, derived his 
inspiration from the Swami Dhavadsi. Shivaji felt that he 
had direct inspiration from Bhavani in the great crises of his 
life. The impulse of the time was felt in art, in religion, in 
the growth of vernacular literature, in the communal free- 
dom of life and in increased self-reliance and toleration.” 
The Marathas rose to power under Shivaji, whose mar- 
vellous success was due as much to his zeal for Hinduism 
as to his capacity for organization and skill in battle. Shivaji 
died in 1680 A.D. and soon the power passed into the hands 
of the Peshwas. Under the Peshwas monarchy gave place 
to a confederacy. Great military camps were established -at 
Indore, Gwalior, Nagpur and Baroda, and many smaller 
camps along the eastern and the southern borders of the 
empire. And as long as these centres of power were animat- 
ed by a common purpose, their power was irresistible. No 
wonder that- the Maratha confederacy established by Balaji 
Vishvanath, the first Peshwa, exercised throughout the 
eighteenth century a firm control over political events in 
India. There had been no such experiment in federal go- 
vernment on such a large scale in the country before. In 
fact, in 1760 A.D. it looked as if the Maratha confederacy 
would become the sovereign power of India in place of the 
Moghuls. But after the third battle of Panipat in 1761 A.D., 
the Peshwas never recovered their prestige and the history 
of the Marathas became a melancholy record of domestic 
quarrels. The fall of the Maratha confederacy paved the 
way for the British conquest of India. 
The decline of the Moghul empire resulted not only in 
the rise of the Marathas, but also in the transformation of 
the Sikhs into a military nation in the Punjab. The first 
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four Gurus beginning with Nanak were merely religious 
leaders. The fourth Guru was encouraged by Akbar, who 
gave him the site of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, which 
became the headquarters of the Sikh religion. But the fifth 
Guru, Arjun, who compiled the famous Adi Granth, the 
Sikh Bible, was tortured and executed by Jahangir in 1606 
A.D., and the sixth Guru, Harigobind, was imprisoned for 
twelve years. It was during the time of Harigobind that the 
transformation of the Sikhs began. The ninth Guru, Tegh 
Bahadur, refused to embrace islam, and was consequently 
executed by Aurangazib in 1675 A.D. The tenth and the 
last Guru, Govind Singh, was murdered by an Afghan in 
1708 A.D. He had organized his followers into a military 
brotherhood to oppose the Muslim power. After his death 
the holy Granth itself came to be regarded as his successor. 
The Sikhs thereafter slowly consolidated their power till, 
under Ranjit Singh, they established an independent king- 
dom in the Punjab in 1799 A.D. 

The establishment of the Maratha confederacy and the 
transformation of the Sikhs into a military nation represent 
the Hindu reaction to the tyranny and intolerance of the 
later Muslim rulers. Like the kingdom of Vijayanagar in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Maratha empire 
in the eighteenth century was the great bulwark of Hindu 
civilization. 

During this period a great Bhakti movement began and 
swept over Northern India with the result that there was 
an outburst of devotional literature in the vernacular 
languages, which thenceforth became the medium of literary 
expression. ‘This literature is connected with the names of 
Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Mira Bai, Vallabha, Chaitanya, 
Tulsi Das and Tukaram. It is interesting to note that, of 
the two parallel movements in Bhakti in the south during 
the last period, viz., that which centres round Vishnu and 
that which centres round Shiva, it is only the former that 
spreads to the north and that it splits itself into two streams 
—the worship of Rama and the worship of Krishna, the 
two most important incarnations of Vishnu. 

Let us first take the Bhakti centering round Rama. The 
leader of this movement is Ramananda, of whom unfortu- 
nately little is known. It is believed that he lived in the 
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first half of the fifteenth century. According to tradition, 
he belonged to the school of Ramanuja, but he went north 
and settled in Banaras and founded a new sect. He re- 
cognized no caste distinctions among his followers. He had 
twelve disciples at first including an outcaste and even a 
Mohammedan. The Mohammedan disciple was Kabir who 
became a great saint and mystic afterwards. Ramananda 
wrote no books, but some of his hymns are still popular, 
one of them being incorporated in the Granth Sahib of the 
Sikhs. He seems to have derived his inspiration not only 
from the Sri Bhashya of Ramanuja, but also from the 
Adhyatma Ramayana—a Bhagavata work of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. He therefore taught that Rama was 
the Supreme Lord, and that salvation could be obtained only 
by love and devotion to Him and by repeating His sacred 
name. Probably(1) Ramananda belonged to a Ramaite sect 
of Bhagavatas in Southern India different from the Sri 
Vaishnavas. His math in Banaras became a centre of power- 
ful influence which spread far and wide among all classes 
of men. One of the causes of his great popularity was that 
he gave up Sanskrit and used the language of the peopie in 
his hymns and thus laid the foundations of modern verna- 
cular literature in Northern India. Thus he did in his day 
what the authors of the Buddhist Psalms and the authors 
of Nalayiram and Tevaram did in their day. Religion was 
brought home to the hearts of the common people through 
songs which they could all understand. 

The influence of Ramananda spread in various directions. 
In the direct line of descent from him is the order of ascetics 
who were called Ramanandis after him. To this order be- 
longs, for instance, Tulsi Das, the author of the famous 
Ram-charit-manas. But some of Ramananda's disciples 
formed sects of their own which may be divided into two 
classes—those which are purely Hindu in their teachings and 
Observances and those which are largely Hindu, but slightly 
tinged in their negations by Islam. To the latter class be- 
long Kabir and his followers, and the many sects which arose 
out of his influence. 
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Kabir lived probably from 1440 A.D. to 1518 A.D. He 
was a Mohammedan weaver who lived in Banaras and came 
under the influence of Ramananda and became his disciple. 
He was also influenced by the Sufi mystics who were 
Muslims, but whose beliefs and practices were greatly 
coloured by Vedanta philosophy. Hence his teaching is a 
form of Hinduism which shows the influence of Islam. He 
accepts the Hindu doctrines of Karma and Samsara, the 
Hindu concepts of Brahman, maya, lila, moksha, vairagya, 
sannyasa, and shares the Hindu faith in the efficacy of the 
Holy Name and the grace of the guru and calls his God 
Ram, after his guru, Ramananda. But he rejects the doctrine 
of Avatars, denounces idol worship and ritual, laughs at 
ascetic practices, refuses to acknowledge caste distinctions, 
and sets aside the authority of the Veda, as well as of the 
Koran. He fearlessly proclaimed his beliefs in caustic verna- 
cular verse, and so was looked upon as a dangerous heretic 
both by Hindus and by Muslims, but after his death was 
claimed as a saint by both. Kabir was a real mystic to 
whom religion was a flaming personal experience, and so his 
verses had extraordinary power over those who listened to 
him. But, as he cut himself off from all tradition and autho- 
rity in religion, his reform was short-lived. 

Nanak (1469—1538 A.D:), the founder of the religion 
of ihe Sikhs, was a younger contemporary of Kabir and was 
reared in the same religious atmosphere and was inspired 
by the same ideals. But he stands nearer to Hinduism than 
Kabir. He was born in 1469 A.D., in a village of the district 
of Lahore, of Kshatriya parents. He came under the influ- 
ence of various teachers, both Hindu and Muslim and was 
well versed in the hymns of the Hindu saints and the writings 
of the Sufi teachers. He wandered all over Northern India 
singing hymns and gathering followers. The religion that 
he preached was of the same type as Kabir’s. There is but 
one God who is eternal, spiritual and personal. Nanak calls 
Him Hari, as Kabir calls Him Ram. He can be worshipped 
by all without distinction of caste or creed. He is to be 
worshipped in the heart and not through images. Purity of 
life is more important than rituals. Like Kabir, Nanak also 
believes in Karma and Samsara, accepts the concepts of 
maya and moksha and insists on extreme reverence to the 
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guru and the mystic value of the Holy Name. But, unlike 
Kabir, he accepts the gods of the Hindu Pantheon and tole- 
rates rituals as lower forms of religion. Neither Nanak nor 
Kabir was a systematic theologian. There may be incongru- 
ous elements in their teachings, but the fervour of their 
Bhakti is unmistakable and it is this that appealed to the 
people who listened to them. The work of Nanak was more 
lasting than that of Kabir, for his followers soon created a 
centre of authority by collecting the hymns of their Gurus 
and instituting the worship of the Granth Sahib or the Noble 
Book. The story of the transformation of the Sikhs into a 
warlike community bitterly opposed to Muslims has already 
been referred to. 

The later Bhaktas of this period who worship Rama as an 
incarnation of God are in the direct line of descent from 
Ramananda. To this class belong Tulsi Das, the author of 
the well-known Ram-charit-manas, Nabha Das, the author 
of Bhakta Mala, a book giving the lives of the saints, and 
Maluk Das, the founder of a lay sect of Ramanandis. Tulsi 
Das (1532-1623 A.D.) was a Vairagi belonging to the 
Ramananda sect. He renounced the world after the death 
of his son and wandered far and wide preaching the religion 
of devotion to Rama. Between 1574 A.D. and 1584 A.D. 
he wrote his famous Ramayana in a dialect of Eastern Hindi. 
This book has become the favourite scripture of millions of 
Hindus in Northern India. Farquhar writes, “Indeed it is 
one of the greatest books of Modern Hinduism and has pro- 
bably influenced a far larger number of Hindus these last 
three centuries than any other book".(1) It is a typical 
Hindu scripture like the Gita. While teaching a pure and 
noble type of theism and love of God, it is by no means ex- 
clusive or intolerant. It shows great reverence towards Shiva 
and admits there are other kinds of approach to God than 
what it teaches and accepts the whole Hindu religious tradi- 
tion. Tulsi Das knows that the Vedas declare that Brahman 
is unborn, changeless, nameless and formless. But as the 
impersonal Absolute laid no hold of his heart, he turned to 
the worship of the incarnate Rama. Thus he exactly follows 
the advice given by Krishna at the beginning of the twelfth 
chapter of the Gita:— y 
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“The difficulty of those whose minds are set on the Un- 
manifested is greater, for the goal of the Unmanifested is 
hard for the embodied to reach. But those who consecrate 
all their actions to me and regard me as their dearest one, 
who meditate on me and worship me with single-hearted de- 
votion—I save them soon, O Arjuna, from death and the 
ocean of mortal life, their minds being ever set on me.” 

The Ramayana of Tulsi Das has only the outward form 
of the Ramayana of Valmiki. The story is the same, but 
the spirit is different. It is not an epic, but a long religious 
poem, and, like other religious poems of the Bhakti school, 
it emphasizes, throughout, the doctrine of devotion to a per- 
sonal God, the doctrine of the Holy Name and the doctrine 
of the sanctity of the Guru. 

Those who worship Rama as the Supreme without any 
belief in incarnation are in the line of descent from Kabir. 
To this class belong various groups of devotees, viz., the 
Kabirpanthis who are the direct followers of Kabir; the 
Dadupanthis who are followers of Dadu; the Sikhs who are 
the followers of Nanak; the Lal Dasis, the followers of 
Charan Das; the Ramsnehis, the followers of Ram Charan; 
and the Satnamis, a low-class sect which worships the Sat 
Nam or the True Name of the One God whose incarnations 
are Rama and Krishna.(1) 

When we turn to the Bhakti that centres round Krishna, 
we find that there are two types of it—the worship of Krishna 
and Rukmini on the one hand, and the worship of Krishna 
and Radha on the other. The saints of Maharashtra, viz., 
Jnaneshvar, Namdev, Eknath, and Tukaram represent the 
former, while the sects founded by Nimbarka, Vishnusvami, 
Vallabha and Chaitanya in other parts of the country re- 
present the latter. Naturally, the Bhakti that takes as its 
symbol the love of the husband is pure and serene, while 
that which takes as its symbol the love of the lover is pas- 
sionate and tempestuous. Our Bhakti Shastras call the 
former Kanta-bhava and the latter Madhura-bhava. 

Jnaneshvar is the fore-runner of the Maratha saints. His 
great work, called Jnaneshvari, is an elaborate paraphrase 
in Marathi verse of the Bhagavad-Gita. He completed it in 


(1) See Farquhar, op. cit., pp. 334-346, for details. 
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1290 A.D. and passed away in 1300 A.D. This work shows 
what a great poet and mystic Jnaneshvar was. He teaches 
that the path of Bhakti is the easiest and the best for men. 
He wrote also a series of short poems, called Abhangas, in 
praise of Vithoba of Pandharpur. Vithoba or Vithal is the 
name given to Krishna worshipped in the temple at Pandhar- 
pur along with Rukmini. The Bhakti of all the Maharashtra 
saints centres round this figure. Another work of Jnaneshvar 
is Amritanubhay in praise of Shiva. Though a great Bhakta, 
he inclines to Advaita in philosophy, showing thereby that 
he belongs to the school of the Bhagavatas. 

About a century later comes Namdev who wrote hymns 
not only in Marathi but also in Hindi. Many of the latter 
are incorporated in the Granth Sahib of the Sikhs. Though 
originally a tailor by profession, Namdev spent his life pro- 
pagating the Bhakti religion in Maharashtra and the Punjab. 
His Abhangas are in praise of Vithoba of Pandharpur, 
where the saint spent his last days. 

The next in order among the saints of Maharashtra is 
Eknath, who died in 1608 A.D. Though he was a Brahman, 

` he observed no caste distinctions. His verse-paraphrases of 
the texts of the Bhagavata are famous and are used in San- 
kirtans in the temple at Pandharpur. He wrote a number 
of Abhangas called Haripath in which he describes his re- 
ligious experiences. He was a great admirer of Jnaneshvar 
and brought out for the first time a reliable edition of 
Jnaneshvari. Next in order comes Tukaram, the greatest of 
the Maharashtra saints. 

Tukaram studied the works of Jnaneshvar, Namdev and 
Eknath and felt a call to complete the number of the 
Abhangas which Namdev had left unfinished. He was pas- 
sionately devoted to Vithoba of Pandharpur. His hymns 
are full of his personal religious experience—his sense of his 
own unworthiness, his boundless trust in God, his passionate 
appeals to Him for help and guidance and his absolute self- 
surrender to Him. Therefore his Abhangas are of a very 
high order and have had great influence on the Maratha 
people. Tukaram’s life is also interesting, for the saint was 
tested in many ways. He had to face poverty, domestic 
troubles and the opposition of the orthodox ritualists. But 
he overcame all obstacles, meditated on God in holy places 
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and reached the goal of religious life. Tukaram was invited 
by Shivaji to his court, but he did not go; he sent him only 
some of his hymns. : 

The other type of Bhakti also centering round Krishna 
is known as the worship of Radha-Krishna. We do not 
know when exactly it came into existence. Nor do we know 
its origin. For no Radha is mentioned in Harivamsha or the 
Vishnu Purana or the Bhagavata Purana. All that the 
Bhagavata states is that, among the Gopis who lavished their 
affections on Krishna, there was one favourite Gopi with 
whom Krishna was said to have wandered in the forest and 
thus caused jealousy in the minds of the other Gopis. Out 
of this shadowy figure arose Radha, who became in later 
literature the symbol of the most passionate love which the 
human heart is capable of. The Radha-Krishna cult appears 
already as a rounded philosophical system in the teaching 
of Nimbarka, who is supposed to belong to the twelfth cen- 
tury. If this date is correct, Nimbarka is prior to Madhva. 
He was a Bhagavata of the Telugu country who went north 
and settled at Brindaban. He wrote a short commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras and a set of ten verses called Dashash- 
loki to elucidate his system, which is known as Dvaita- 
advaita or dualistic monism, because he holds that the re- 
lation between God and the world is one of identity in differ- 
ence (bheda-abheda). The world is different from God 
since its nature and qualities are different from those of God. 
At the same time it is not entirely different, since it cannot 
exist by itself and is absolutely dependent on God. Nim- 
barka's system was considerably influenced by that of Rama- 
nuja, but there are several points of difference between the 
two. Apart from the philosophical position, we have an 
entirely different form of theology in Nimbarka. Krishna 
and Radha take the place of Narayana and Lakshmi, and 
Radha is not merely a favourite Gopi but Krishna's wedded 
wife. And devotion is to be centered round Krishna and 
Radha to the exclusion of all other gods. It is very probable 
that Nimbarka developed his system out of the legends of 
Krishna prevailing in Brindaban. 

If Nimbarka's system is the first philosophical expres- 
sion of the Radha-Krishna cult, Jayadeva's famous Gita 
Govinda is its first poetical expression. Jayadeva lived in 
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Bengal towards the end of the twelfth century, probably a 
generation after Nimbarka, but there is no evidence that his 
poem was influenced by Nimbarka’s theology. i 

The Radha-Krishna cult is seen again in the teaching of 
Vishnusvami, who is said to have been the teacher of the 
Maratha saint, Jnaneshvar. If so, he must have lived in the 
thirteenth century. Very little is known about him, though 
his sect was at one time wide-spread and popular. His 
system is dualistic like Madhva's, but, unlike Madhva, he 
recognizes the worship of Radha. It is said that he wrote 
commentaries on the Gita, the Brahma-Sutras and the 
Bhagavata Purana. i 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there were 
a number of brilliant Vaishnava poets who wrote exquisite 
songs about the loves of Radha and Krishna. Among them 
were Chandidas in Bengal, Vidyapati in Bihar, Mira Bai in 
Rajputana and Narsinha Mehta in Gujarat. But their works 
belong to the history of literature rather than to the history 
of religion. 

Finally, in the first quarter of the sixteenth century we 
have two great teachers with philosophical systems of their 
own based on the worship of Krishna and Radha. ‘They 
are Vallabhacharya in Northern India and Chaitanya Deva 
in Bengal. Vallabhacharya (1479-1531 A.D.) calls his 
system Shuddhadvaita, ‘Pure Monism.” He criticizes 
Shankara’s Advaita as being impure, because it teaches the 
doctrine of Maya and does not lay stress on Bhakti, which 
is higher than Jnana. It is by God’s grace (pushti) alone 
that man can obtain release and reach Krishna’s heaven, 
which is far above the heavens of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva. For Krishna is the eternal Brahman, and Radha is 
His eternal spouse. They sport eternally in the celestial 
Brindavan with their Bhaktas. Vallabha wrote many books 
in Sanskrit explaining his system. Some of them are com- 
mentaries and others original works. His followers produc- 
ed a mass of religious verse in Braj, which is a local dialect 
of Hindi. 

Chaitanya (1485-1533 A.D.) was a contemporary of 
Vallabha. He was born in Nuddea in Bengal. He was at 
first only a great scholar. Then he came under the influence 
of the followers of Madhva and their favourite scripture, the 
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Bhagavata Purana. Subsequently he was influenced by the 
Radha-Krishna literature, not only of the followers of 
Nimbarka and Vishnusvami, but also of the famous song- 
writers of the fifteenth century, Chandidas and Vidyapati. 
He then became a sannyasin and undertook a long journey 
to the south and north and finally settled at Puri near the 
temple of Jagannath. He spent most of his time in dancing 
and singing and preaching to the people that ecstatic love 
of Krishna was-the crown of all religion. "Thousands of 
people joined his sect without distinctions of caste and thus 
brought about a great Vaishnava revival in Bengal. 
Chaitanya's success was due to the sincerity of the over- 
powering .religious experience which he had whenever he 
gazed .on Krishna's image or dwelt on his love. His life 
was an expression of the eternal longing of the human soul 
for the Infinite. It was a powerful commentary on the entire 
Radha-Krishna cult. Chaitanya’s flaming experience throws 
light for us on that mysterious figure. Sri Radha, who, 
arising out of a few casual words in the Bhagavata Purana, 
took captive the hearts of innumerable men and women and 
became the heroine of thousands of songs, poems and dramas 
and, what is more astonishing, the live centre of more than 
one theology and the queen of more than one Paradise. 

Chaitanya was not himself a writer and left no books of 
his own. But six of his immediate followers became the 
exponents of his doctrine and produced a.mass of literature 
—hymns, dramas, philosophic treatises and commentaries. 
They were called Gosvamis and became the authoritative 
leaders of the sect. Chaitanya passed away in 1533 A.D. 
and his standard biography—Chaitanya Charitamrita—was 
produced about fifty years later. 

Those poets who sing of Krishna as the lover of Radha 
are in the line of descent from Vallabha and Chaitanya. 
To this class belong (i) the eight Hindi poets known as 
Ashta Chhap, who are the followers of Vallabha or his son 
and (ii) the revivalists as well as the hymn-writers of the 
Chaitanya movement in Bengal. The Ashta Chhap are so- 
called because the poems they wrote in Western Hindi are 
tegarded as the standards or seals (Chhap) for that 
dialect.(1) The greatest of them is Sur Das. To this class 

(1) F. E. Keay, Hindi Literature, p. 56. 
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also belong the Radha-Vallabhis, a new sect founded in 
Brindaban by one Hari Vamsa, who places Radha above 
Krishna as an object of devotion. 

Those writers who worship Shakti either as a beneficent 
goddess under the names of Uma and Parvati or as a terrible 
goddess under the names of Durga and Kali are in the line 
of descent from the writers of the Tantras and from the 
teachers of Sri Vidya like Lakshmidhara, who wrote, at the 
end of the thirteenth century, a commentary on Saurdarya- 
lahari (a poem attributed to Shankara). To this class belong 
the Shakta poets of Bengal and the writers of Agamani and 
Vijaya songs, in which, as Thompson observes, “the sor- 
rows of Uma have passed away from the region of religion 
into that of poetry.”(1) The greatest of these poets are 
Mukundarama, the author of the epic Chandi, who belongs 
to the latter half of the sixteenth century, and Ramprasad 
Sen, the famous song-writer of the eighteenth century. The 
former had the title of Kavikankana or the entertainer of 

ets. 

Mn who worship Shiva are in the line of descent from 
the old Nayanmars or Tamil saints of Southern India. The 
greatest of this group is the mystical poet, Tayumanavar, 
who belongs to the eighteenth century. 

Thus it will be seen that this period of three centuries and 
a half is one of extensive religious activity. "Thousands of 
hymns, songs and poems of the highest quality were written 
in the languages of the people and millions of unlettered men 
and women were roused to lead a life of devotion. For a 
time, it would seem, the heavy burdens of ritual and caste 
were lightened and the subtle complexities of philosophy 
were set aside in an overflowing love of God. 

Before proceeding to the next period, we may enumerate 
some of the common features of the Bhakti cults described 
above and arrange them as follows: — 

1. Belief in one supreme God of Love and Grace, 

2. Belief in the individuality of every soul, which is 

nevertheless part of the Divine Soul, 

3. Belief in salvation through Bhakti, 

4. The exaltation of Bhakti above Jnana and Karma, 

and above the performance of rites and ceremonies, 

(1) E. J. Thompson, Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sakta, p. 27. 
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Extreme reverence paid to the guru, 

The doctrine of the Holy Name, 

Initiation through a mantra and a sacramental meal, 
The institution of sectarian orders of sannyasins, 
The relaxing of the rules of caste, sometimes even 
ignoring all caste distinctions. 

Religious teaching through the vernaculars. 
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Part III 
THE MODERN PERIOD 
CHAPTER IX 


INTRODUCTION 
(1750 A.D.—1950 A.D.) 


WE COME at last to the Modern Period during which British 
supremacy was established over the whole of India after the 
subjugation of the Marathas and Sikhs and the government 
was transferred from the East India Company to the Crown 
after the Great Indian Revolt. Peace was restored in 1858 
A.D., and with it gradually came a uniform System of ad- 
ministration, law and coinage. India realized once more 
the political unity which she had lost for many centuries 
and was at the same time brought into the current of Modern 
European civilization and culture. Her own civilization and 
culture had been at the lowest ebb for over a hundred years 
from about the middle of the eighteenth century. In that 
dark period nothing of first-rate importance was produced 
in any language, there was no new development in Hinduism 
and almost all indigenous arts languished and died owing 
to lack of patronage and even of appreciation and many 
old works of art disappeared owing to the ignorance and 
carelessness of the people and the rapacity of foreigners who 
carried them away. The inrush of a totally different civiliza- 
H. A.—3 
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tion put an end to all creative work for a time and an un- 
critical admiration for all things Western took possession of 
the mind of the educated classes coupled with a contempt 
for things of native origin. This was the first time perhaps 
that the Indian mind was thrown off its balance. Even the 
devastating Muslim invasions and conquests had not pro- 
duced a result of this kind. Hinduism had held its own 
and had, as we have seen, a continuous development from 
1200 A.D. to 1750 A.D. when India was under Turkish and 
Moghul rulers. 

But already there were new forces working silently towards 
a great Renaissance which came into full vigour in the early 
years of the present century. The most important of these 
forces is, of course, the spread of the English education 
which broke the intellectual isolation of the Indian mind and 
brought it into contact with Western science, literature and 
history. The result of this was a great mental expansion 
similar to that which the European nations experienced at 
the time of the Revival of Classical Learning in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. A new world of ideas revealed itself 
to the wondering gaze of our young students in schools and 
colleges. In place of the extravagant mythical geography. 
legendary history and pseudo-science with which they had 
been acquainted came sober and correct ideas about the 
configuration of the earth, the rise and fall of nations and 
the unalterable laws of Nature. In the light of this new 
knowledge many an evil custom in Hindu society, hitherto 
regarded as a decree of God, appeared in its true colours as 
the folly of man. Sati, infanticide, enforced widowhood, 
child marriages, untouchability, purdah, devadasi, the caste 
system and prohibition of foreign travel began to lose their 
tyrannical hold on the minds of Hindus. And reformers 
arose who were determined to purge the society of 
these evils. 

Along with the new knowledge came the fierce attacks of 
the early Christian missions on Hinduism and Hindu so- 
ciety. The zealous missionaries who never failed to point 
their finger of scorn at our religious and social institutions 
were educators as well as crusaders. They opened schools 
and colleges where they not only imparted the new secular 
knowledge, but also taught Christianity as the only true re- 
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ligion. These two forces acting in combination produced in 
the minds of the educated classes for a time either a thorough 
going scepticism or a partial leaning towards Christianity, 
but ultimately they served only to rouse Hinduism from its 
sleep. The innate vitality of that religion with its great and 
glorious past asserted itself. At first the revived faith was 
on its defence, rather cautious and timid in maintaining its 
position and inclined to compromise with the enemy. But 
soon it took the offensive, marched forward, even entered 
the hostile camp and asserted in ringing tones its right to 
live as one of the civilizing influences of mankind. In this 
task it was considerably helped by the labours of orientalists 
like Sir William Jones, Sir Charles Wilkins, Colebrooke, 
Wilson, Muir, Monier Williams and Max Muller, who re- 
vealed the treasures of Indian wisdom to the educated classes 
in Europe and India through their translation of Sanskrit 
texts, and later by the work of archaeologists, epigraphists 
and art-critics like James Fergusson, Dr. Buhler, Dr. Fleet, 
Havell and Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, who revealed the 
glory of our ancient monuments and made us take pride in 
our past. 

As a result partly of these external forces but largely of 
the inherent vitality of our own long spiritual tradition, there 
arose in the period a number of reformers, teachers, saints 
and scholars who have purified Hinduism by denouncing 
some of its later accretions, separated its essentials from its 
non-essentials, confirmed its ancient truths by their own ex- 
perience and have even carried its message to Europe and 
America. There is no doubt that Hinduism today is as 
tresh and vigorous as it was in any of the periods we have 
considered so far. We have no longer any fear that it 
might be overpowered by Christianity or Western civiliza- 

‘tion. It has outlived the Christian propaganda of modern 
times as it outlived the Muslim oppression of the middle 
ages and the Buddhist schism of ancient days. It is now 
able to meet any of thesé world-religions on equal terms as 
their friend and ally in a common cause. 

This period may be subdivided into (1) the Age of Re- 
form movements (1750—1885 A.D.) and (2) the Age of the 
Renaissance (1885—1950 A.D.). 
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The present Renaissance is not confined to religion. The 
movement is a comprehensive one effecting almost all de- 
partments of national life. There have been new develop- 
ments not only in religion, but also in literature, art, sci- 
ence,(1) education, politics and social arrangements and 
manners. And in all these spheres there have arisen great 
men who would be an ornament to any progressive nation 
in the world. In politics, however the signal triumph of the 
Renaissance is seen in the establishment of the Indian Re- 
public. But our aim in the following pages is to give a short 
account only of the religious developments by describing the 
work of the great leaders who have made this Renaissance 
one of the glorious movements in the history of Hinduism. 
We begin with the reformer Ram Mohun Roy, for he is the 
morning-star of the new day which dawns with Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa and reaches its noon in Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


CHAPTER X 
RAM MOHUN ROY AND THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 


THE CHIEF REFORM movements of this period are those 
which centred round the Brahmo Samaj, the Prarthana 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj. The founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj was Ram Mohun Roy. His activities were many- 
sided. Politics, public administration and education claimed 
his attention as well as social and religious reform. It is in 


(1) “In the great forward movement of India in our day, which 
is so universally acclaimed, there is nothing more outstanding than 
the part her sons are taking in science and scientific research, and 
some of the most notable advances in physics, mathematics and the 
biological sciences have come from Indian workers. Among them 
the names of our Indian F.R.S.s—Raman, Saha, Sahni, Krishnan, 
Bhabha, Bhatnagar—are known over the whole world of science 
and have added lustre to India even outside the domain of science.” 
(Field-Marshall Smuts in his message to the special meeting of the 
Royal Society held in New Delhi on January 3, 1944). 
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the field of politics, public administration. and education 
rather than in that of social reform and religion that he 
shows the remarkable powers of his mind. Unfortunately, 
in the circumstances of his time, there was not much scope 
for the exercise of his power in those fields. However, his 
opinions on.these subjects lead us to believe that he was one 
of the wisest statesmen that our country has produced. 

In the sphere of education Ram Mohun Roy played an 
important part by his letter to Lord Amherst in which he 
powerfully pleads for scientific education on Western lines 
as against scholastic education on ancient lines. In this 
letter he compares Oriental learning to the learning of 
Schoolmen in Europe before the days of Bacon and points 
out how inadequate it is for the needs of Modern India. He 
urges that the money which the Government wanted to 
spend on education should be laid out “in employing 
European gentlemen of talent and education to instruct the 
natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry, Anatomy and other useful sciences, which the natives 
of Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that has 
raised them above the inhabitants of other parts of the 
world.” He suggests that, if the Government wanted to 
encourage Sanskrit learning, they might more effectively do 
it by giving grants to the indigenous agencies already existing 
than by opening a new Sanskrit College. Therefore he 
pleads strongly for the opening of a College which would 
teach Western Sciences and for furnishing it *with necessary 
books, instruments and other apparatus.” Ram Mohun Roy 
did not live to see the adoption of the policy urged by him. 
For the Government resolution on the subject favouring 
English education was passed by the Governor-General at 
the instance of Lord Macaulay only in 1835 A.D.—more 
than a year and a half after his death. 

In the history of social reform in India, Ram Mohun 
Roy’s name will ever be gratefully remembered in connection 

' with the abolition of Sati. He began his agitation against 
this cruel custom in 1818 A.D. by writing pamphlets and 
rousing public opinion. In doing so, he examined all the 
Smriti texts on the subject from Manu downwards and point- 
ed out that not all authorities agreed in prescribing the rite 
and that even those later jurists who recommended it laid 
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down that it should be free and voluntary. Thus it was on 
the strength of the Hindu law that he gave his verdict against 
Sati, as it was on the strength of the highest Hindu Scrip- 
tures that he gave his verdict against idol-worship and sacri- 
fices. His labours bore fruit, and Sati was declared illegal 
in 1829 A.D. by Lord William Bentinck. : 

Again, with regard to polygamy, which was extensively 
prevalent in his days, Ram Mohun showed, on the authority 
of Hindu law-givers like Yajnavalkya, that it was contrary 
to Hindu law, as it was only under certain specified circum- 
stances like barrenness or incurable sickness that a Hindu 
was permitted to take a second wife while the first was 
living. Similarly, Ram Mohun's two papers—''On Modern 
Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females" in 1822 
A.D. and “On the Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Pro- 
perty" in 1838 A.D. are based entirely on the ancient 
Smritis. They show with what care he had read the Smritis 
along with their commentaries. He quotes from Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, Katyayana, Narada, Vishnu, Brihaspati and 
Vyasa and from the commentaries of Vijnaneshvara, 
Jimutavahana, Raghunandana, Tarkalankara and Jagan- 
natha. Though in the social and legal reforms, that he ad- 
vocated, Ram Mohun was primarily moved by considera- 
tions of humanity, he took pains to show that he was not 
going against the best traditions of the country, but only 
brushing away some of the impurities that had gathered 
round them in its days of decadence. 

This is his position even in the sphere of religious reform. 
He repeatedly declared that he had no intention of breaking 
away from the religion of his ancestors. He only wished to 
restore it to its original purity. Accordingly he took his 
stand on the Upanishads and the Brahma-Sutras as autho- 
titative sources of Hinduism. He founded the Brahmo 
Samaj on what he considered to be the theism of these scrip- 
tures. He no doubt condemned idol-worship in strong terms. 
But his argument is that, according to Hindu Scriptures, 
the best means of securing bliss is the pure spiritual con- 
templation and worship of the Supreme and that sacrificial 
tites and idol-worship are intended only for persons of limit- 
ed capacity. He correctly defines the Hindu attitude to idol- 
worship when he says:— 
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“It will also appear evident that the Vedas, although they 
tolerate idolatry as the last provision for those who are 
totally incapable of raising their minds to the contemplation 
of the invisible God of Nature, yet repeatedly urge the re- 
linquishment of the rites of idol-worship and the adoption 
of a purer system of religion on the express grounds that the 
observance of idolatrous rites can never be productive of 
eternal beatitude. These are left to be practised by such 
persons only as, notwithstanding the constant teaching of 
spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see perspicuously the 
majesty of God through the works of Nature.” 

Accordingly he lays down in the famous Trust Deed of 
the Brahmo Samaj that “no graven image, statue or sculp- 
ture, carving, painting, picture, portrait or the likeness of 
anything shall be admitted within the said building,” which 
sounds rather Islamic in its extreme Puritanism. But he goes 
on to say in the same document like a true Hindu “that no 
object, animate or inanimate that has been or is or shall 
hereafter become or be recognised as an object of worship 
by any man or set of men, shall be reviled or slightingly or 
contemptuously spoken of or alluded to.” 

And with regard to social and domestic duties Ram 
Mohun insisted on their due performance according to the 
Shastras and Smritis. Thus he never contemplated any 
radical change in Hindu religion or any radical reconstruc- 
tion of Hindu society. He only wanted to purge these of 
certain manifest evils. Nor is the system of sadhana that 
he introduced into the Brahmo Samaj in any way radical, 
for it is modelled on that of the Vedanta. It consisted first 
in meditating on God with the help of the Gayatri Mantra 
and some texts from the Upanishads and a few explanatory 
verses. This meditation was followed by a stotra taken from 
the Mahanirvana Tantra. Nor, again, did Ram Mohun Roy 
introduce any innovation when he established a Theistic 
Association. Theism is no new thing in Hindu spiritual 
thought. On the contrary, it is a continuous stream flowing 
from the Rig Veda downwards through the Upanishads, 
through the Bhagavad-Gita and through the teachings of 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Tulsidas, Chaitanya and a host of other 
Saints and singers. 
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Ram Mohun Roy was, of course, not a great theologian 
or philosopher. He was a practical statesman who wanted 
io reform some of the crying abuses of the Hindu society 
and religion of his day. The impression that one gets from 
Ram Mohun's writings is that he was more anxious about 
the social and political aspects of religion than about its 
purely spiritual aspect. He is, of course, a religious re- 
former, but that does not necessarily mean that he is an 
essentially religious soul like, say, his successor, Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore. He is a far greater man than 
Debendranath Tagore or Keshub Chander Sen, but not an 
essentially religious soul. He is a great statesman, a great 
patriot, a champion of freedom and a lover of humanity, and 
it is as such that he pleaded for social and religious reform. 

At the same time we should not forget that Ram Mohun 
Roy was a zealous Hindu, proud of India's past, proud of 
the achievements of his race and eager to conserve all that 
was good and great in his ancestral religion. He was no 
doubt, a great reformer who fearlessly advocated the neces- 
sary changes which the circumstances of his age demanded. 
But he was also a great conservative who remained faithful 
{o the best traditions of his country. For instance, his op- 
position to the Christian missionaries attacking Hinduism 
was as great as his opposition to the Hindu orthodoxy which 
defended the evil and corrupt practices of that religion. And 
he was very well equipped for this double task which he set 
before himself. For he was a master of several languages— 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek 
and English. He studied, in their originals, the Upanishads 
and the Tantras, the writings of the Sufi mystics and the Old 
and the New Testaments, and he was in touch with the 
Orientalists of his day. In all his controversies with Hindu 
Pandits he tried to point out by a detailed examination of 
the Smritis how the evils in Hindu Society that he condemn- 
ed were later accretions and did not affect the purity of the 
ancient faith to which he recalled his countrymen. He says 
in his Autobiographical Sketch: 

“The ground which I took in all my controversies was 


not that of opposition to Brahmanism, but to a perversion 
of it.” 
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The death of Ram Mohun Roy brings to a close the first 
period in the history of the Brahmo Samaj. The second 
period begins with the entry of Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore into the Samaj as its leader. The history of the 
Samaj during the ascendancy of this great saint shows most 
clearly how even individual saintliness cannot save a religi- 
ous organization which cuts itself adrift from its moorings 
of spiritual tradition and authority The Maharshi was no 
doubt a truly religious spirit, and his Autobiography is a 
valuable religious document. But he was primarily responsi- 
ble for that spirit of rationalism which grew apace among 
his followers and widened the gulf between Hinduism and 
Brahmoism and almost drove his successor Keshub Chander 
Sen into the arms of Christianity. 

Debendranath was the eldest son of Prince Dwarakanath 
Tagore, who was a great friend of Ram Mohun Roy. In 
his Autobiography he tells us how he passed through a 
spiritual crisis at the age of eighteen on the occasion of his 
grandmother's death. This made him a changed man for 
the rest of his life, for a strange sense of the unreality of 
things suddenly gripped his heart and a strong aversion te 
wealth arose within him. Along with this spirit of renuncia- 
tion there came to him a sense of joy unfelt before. A few 
years later, this religious mood was confirmed in him by 
another experience. By accident he came across the first 
verse in the Ishopanishad which, when it was explained to 
him by a Pandit, proved a great eye-opener. The ancient 
text runs thus: 

“All this, whatsoever moves on earth, ig pervaded by the 
Lord. When thou hast surrendered all this, then thou mayst 
enjoy. Do not covet the wealth of any man.” 

This made him study the Principal Upanishads and form 
along with a few friends and relatives an association called 
Tattvabodhini Sabha for religious discussions and prayers. 
This Sabha was ultimately merged in the Brahmo Samaj 
when Debendranath and his friends joined the latter in 1842. 
Debendranath soon became the leader of the Brahmo Samaj 
on account of his social position and character and he began 
to put new life into it. He started a monthly Bengali journal 
called the Tattvabodhini Patrika for spreading the principles 
of the Samaj. He opened a school called the Tattvabodhini. 
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Pathashala for training Brahmo teachers and missionaries. 
He drew up what is known as the Brahmo covenant consist- 
ing of a list of vows to be taken by every one who wished 
to join the Samaj. He promulgated a form of worship known 
as Brahmopasana consisting of texts from the Upanishads 


and an altered form of the Stotra from the Mahanirvana 


Tantra for use in the services of the Samaj. And, finally, 
he sent four students to Banaras for studying the Vedas so 
that they might come back and give the proper interpreta- 
tion of the Upanishads upon which the Brahmo faith had 
rested till then. This last step had far-reaching consequ- 
ences. For, when these students returned in a few years 
and gave out the results of their study of the sacred books, 
there was much discussion in the Samaj on the infallible 
authority of the Veda and finally the doctrine was given up. 
It was agreed "that the Vedas, the Upanishads and other an- 
cient writings were not to be accepted as infallible guides, 
that reason and conscience were to be supreme authority, and 
the teachings of the scriptures were to be accepted only in so 
far as they harmonized with the light within us.” It is note- 
worthy that the teachings of the Upanishads which were 
particularly unacceptable to Debendranath were the ulti- 
mate identity of the individual self and the universal self and 
the merging of the former in the latter. it was from the 
very "Mahavakyas" like Tattvamasi that he turned away. 
He thought at first that the monistic doctrine was found only 
in Shankara and that he could give up Shankara’s philosophy 
and retain his faith in the Upanishads. “But when in the 
Upanishads I came across ‘I am He’, (Sohamasmi), “Thou 
art, That’ (Tattvamasi), then I became disappointed in them 
also. These Upanishads could not meet all our needs, 
could not fill our hearts." (1) 

With due respect to the Maharshi it must be said that 
these words betray a lamentable lack of humility. However, 
they soon became part of the creed of the Brahmo Samaj.(2) 


(1) Autobiography, p. 161. 

(2) In his Autobiography published in 1943, Pandit Sitanath 
Tattvabhusan, the author of The Philosophy of Brahmoism says:— 
“......1 concluded that the discarding of Vedantism by the Brahmo- 
Samaj under the Maharsi was a great mistake—one which had 
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Debendranath and his followers thus laid the axe at the root 
of the tree on which they had been sitting. But fearing a 
fall when the authority of the Veda on which the Samaj had 
rested till then was removed, he proceeded to propound a 
theory of intuition as a substitute. 

Though the Vedic authority was thus rejected and a 
purely subjective authority known as intuition was set up in 
its place, Debendranath was anxious to press as many of 
the ancient Hindu texts as possible into the service of the 
Brahmo Samaj. For, about this time he compiled a series of 
extracts known as Brahmo Dharma from the Upanishads, 
the Smritis, the Mahabharata and other books and altered 
some of the passages according to his own preconccived 
notions. This compilation became very popular with the 
members of the Samaj, and we are told that the compiler 
believed that he was under divine inspiration when he com- 
piled it. 

Among the many young men who flocked to the meet- 
ings of the Brahmo Samaj at this time and whose souls were 
stirred by Debendranath was Keshub Chander Sen who was 
destined to be the next leader of the Samaj. He had joined 
the Brahmo Samaj in 1857, when he was only nineteen. 
Debendranath noticed his earnestness and ability and ac- 
cepted him as a friend and co-worker. In fact, he became 
so much attached to him that, for a few years, the old 
leader was carried much farther on the path of reform than 
he intended to go by the iconoclastic zeal of the young dis- 
ciple. The question of Hindu sacraments was soon raised 
by Keshub and his friends, and they came to the conclusion 
that, as the ceremonies were mostly idolatrous in character, 
no member of the Brahmo Samaj could conscientiously take 
part in them. Debendranath agreed and drew up a set of 
modified rites and ceremonies for the use of the members 
of the Samaj in a handbook called Anushthana Paddhati. 
Then the question of caste was raised and Keshub’s party 
done and was doing a good deal of harm to the Brahmo-Samaj. It 
had led to a neglect, on the part of the Brahmos, of our ancient 
Scriptures and was thus discouraging scholarship and causing 
spiritual sterility. It had also created an unnecessary gulf between 
the old and the new society, leading many Brahmos to call them- 
selves non-Hindus and cease from taking a just pride in the glorious. 
literary and spiritual achievements of the Hindu race.” 
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suggested that all members of the Samaj who belonged to 
the first three castes might cast off their sacred thread in 
token of their having renounced caste. Debendranath agreed 
again and cast off his own sacred thread. But the party of 
reformers were not satisfied with that. They insisted that 
no minister of the Brahmo Samaj should be allowed to wear 
his sacred thread. Debendranath yielded again and dis- 
missed the old thread-wearing ministers, and appointed two 
men who had cast off their sacred thread. This was, how- 
aver, the last straw which broke the camel’s back. In op- 
position to the younger men led by Keshub, there was a 
conservative party of elders in the Samaj, who now bestirred 
themselves and asked Debendranath to reconsider his posi- 
tion and cancel the new arrangements. Debendranath had 
to yield to their pressure. He himself was afraid that 
Keshub in his passion for social reform was taking him too 
far. He did not like compulsion in reform. He did not like 
that the members of the Samaj should be compelled to re- 
nounce caste. He did not like the inter-caste marriages that 
had already been promoted by Keshub, and, above all, he 
did not like the Christian proclivities of his young friend. 
In spite of all his rationalism, Debendranath was a conser- 
vative Hindu, whose spiritual life was nourished by the 
Upanishads and who was for introducing reforms into Hindu 
society slowly and cautiously, whereas Keshub was an ardent 
admirer of Christ and an advocate of root-and-branch re- 
form of Hindu society. So a rupture between these two men 
was bound to come. It was only delayed by the affection 
which the old man had for the young man. It came at last in 
1864—the year of the great cyclone in Bengal. 

'The Samaj building was so damaged by the cyclone that 
services had temporarily to be held in Debendranath's own 
house. : Debendranath now seized this opportunity to re- 
instate the ministers wearing the sacred thread whom he had 
dismissed before. When Keshub and his friends protested’ 
he said that, as the service was being held in his own house, 
he was at liberty to make what arrangements he liked. There- 
upon Keshub's party withdrew and seceded from the parent 
Samaj and founded in 1866 a separate Samaj known as the 
Brahmo Samaj of India. After this schism Debendranath 
lived for about forty years, but more or less in retirement 
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leaving the affairs of his Samaj, henceforth known as the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj, in the hands of his relatives and friends. 
Though he did not resume the sacred thread himself, he 
reintroduced it into the upanayana rite of his Samaj. Also 
he retained many Hindu customs and usages in his Samaj 
and left matters of social reform to the individual inclina- 
tions of its members. And in 1872 he and his Samaj op- 
posed the passing of the Brahmo Marriage Bill introduced 
by Keshub, on the ground that it would alienate Brahmos 
from the parent Hindu society. Debendranath died at the 
ripe old-age of eighty-eight. In spite of differences, his lofty 
character and his great spirituality commanded the respect 
of all sections of the Brahmo Samaj. He was universally 
respected and acclaimed as a Maharshi. 

After seceding from the Adi Brahmo Samaj in 1864, 
Keshub and his followers became more Christian in their 
belief and outlook and enthusiastically studied the Bible 
and other Christian literature. Many thought that Keshub 
would embrace Christianity. But fortunately or unfortu- 
nately he did not do so. Instead he delivered two lectures— 
one on Jesus Christ : Europe and Asia and another on Great 
Men—before he actually established his Brahmo Samaj of 
India in 1866. In these he hails Jesus Christ as the Prince 
of Prophets and holds up the Cross on which Jesus died as 
a holy symbol for stimulating his followers to a life of self- 
denial. But he does not regard Christ as an incarnation of 
God. On the contrary, he condemns the blind zeal of men 
who exalt a prophet to divinity and identify him with the 
Godhead. 

These lectures, while naturally not satisfying the Christian 
Missionaries, served to widen the gulf between Keshub and 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj. No reconciliation was thenceforth 
possible between them. And so at last, after nearly two 
years of negotiations and recriminations, Keshub had to 
establish a Samaj of his own called the Brahmo Samaj of 
India. He called himself the Secretary of the new Samaj. 
But there was no constitution of any kind, no rules and no 
official head. Keshub declared that his Samaj required no 
human head, as God alone was its head. And soon the 
cosmopolitan character of the new church was made manifest 
in the collection of texts, known as Shloka Sangraha, pre- 
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pared for use in its services. It included passages from the 
scriptures of all religions—Hindu, Buddhist, Jewish, 
Christian, Muslim and Chinese. 

Keshub wanted not only to broaden but also to deepen 
the religious life of his church. He accordingly introduced 
Vaishnava forms of Bhakti so widely prevalent among the 
followers of Chaitanya in Bengal. He himself belonged to 
a Vaishnavite family and he had in his church at the time 
one Bijaya Krishna Gosvami, a descendant of one of the 
immediate disciples of Chaitanya. With his help he intro- 
duced into the services of his Samaj the musical instruments 
used by the followers of Chaitanya in their bhajans. He and 
his friends even resorted to street-singing and created oc- 
casions for loud outbursts of religious emotion. All this 
was, of course, in strange contrast to the sedate and restrain- 
ed services of the Adi Brahmo Samaj. One inevitable con- 
sequence of this new emotional religion was that Keshub 
became the centre of it, and divine honours began to be 
paid to him by his admirers as to Chaitanya of old. 

But all the time discontent was growing in a section of 
his followers, as there was no constitution for the Samaj, 
and as Keshub encouraged the more ardent of his admirers 
to look upon him as a divinely commissioned leader. From 
time to time he declared that he received an ades/ia or mes- 
sage from God and that he was bound to carry it out. And 
very soon this doctrine of adesha was put to the test in the 
well-known matter of the Cooch Bihar Marriage with dis- 
astrous consequences. 

The story of this unfortunate incident is briefly as follows. 
In 1878 the Government of Bengal wanted to arrange for 
the marriage of the Prince of the Indian State of Cooch 
Bihar before he left for England and proposed that he should 
marry Keshub’s daughter. But there were two main diffi- 
culties in the way. Both the bridegroom and the bride were 
under-age from the point of view of the Marriage Act which 
Keshub himself had been instrumental in getting passed for 
the benefit of the Brahmos. Moreover the Prince of Cooch 
Bihar was a Hindu and technically the marriage would be 
a Hindu marriage with the customary worship of the gods 
and traditional rituals against which Keshub and the Brahmo 
Samaj had been fighting as idolatrous practices. Therefore 
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there were negotiations, and slight concessions were made 
on both sides. But no concession could alter the fact that 
it would be a marriage opposed to all the cherished principles 
of the Brahmo Samaj of which Keshub was the inspired 
leader. So Keshub who had made up his mind about the 
marriage had to fall back on his inspiration and declare that 
it was the adesha of God that the marriage should take 
place. And the marriage did take place, and, in spite of 
Keshub, it took place according to Hindu rites. Naturally, 
when the facts became known, there was a tremendous storm 
among his followers. Many attempted to depose him at 
once and take possession of the new building of the Samaj. 
But, as there was no trust-deed and no constitution, the 
building belonged legally to Keshub and he kept possession 
of it through the help of the police. So the opposing party 
seceded in a body and established a third Brahmo Samaj 
known as the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

The secession was a great blow to Keshub and he fell 
seriously ill. After he recovered he went to work again in 
the spirit and manner of a revivalist. He wanted to make 
his church popular and comprehensive in all possible ways. 
For this purpose, he wished to bring all religions in the 
world under his banner, make himself the prophet of a new 
universal religion and introduce a rich and complex ritualism 
which would satisfy the mass-mind. And he wished to select 
apostles whose duty would be to go out into the world and 
propagate the new faith. His church should no longer be 
called the Brahmo Samaj of India, but the Church of New 
Dispensation (Nava Vidhan), and it should be a consum- 
mation of all the religions of the world, something superior 
to Hinduism or Christianity or Islam. He therefore an- 
nounced to the world that his church was the Church of 
New Dispensation and that he was the divinely appointed 
leader of it. i 

From all this we see the untoward results of the doctrine 
of intuition formulated first by Debendranath and developed 
later by Keshub himself. The doctrine made Keshub practi- 
cally a law unto himself. It enabled him to play as he 
pleased with the doctrines of Christianity as well as of Hindu- 
ism. Closely allied to this doctrine of intuition are the doc- 
trines of inspiration, of great men and of special dispensa- 
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tion formulated by Keshub. The doctrine of inspiration 
laid down that though God generally reveals truth to us 
through intuition and reason, He reveals His will to us 
on special occasions in a special manner, as He did to 
Keshub on various occasions. The doctrine of great men 
laid down that the lives of such men as Buddha, Christ, 
Mohammed and Chaitanya are special revelations from God 
and therefore their teachings should be specially studied and 
practised. And the doctrine of special dispensation main- 
tained that the chief systems of historical religions are re- 
velations of God through chosen bodies of men and are 
therefore entitled to our reverence. Keshub seems to have 
been latterly as much influenced in his philosophy by 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa as formerly by Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore. His religion, therefore, was a sort 
of conglomerate of Brahmo rationalism, Vaishnava emotion- 
alism, Christian supernaturalism and Vedantic mysticism. 
He had not the genius to fuse them all into a consistent 
whole. No wonder, therefore, that, as soon as he died, his 
church broke up into fragments. 

Prominent among those who had seceded from Keshub 
and formed the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj were Ananda 
Mohun Bose and Pandit Sivanath Sastri. The former be- 
came the President of the Samaj, and the latter one of its 
missionaries. In the very first statement issued by the 
leaders, they clearly enunciated the religious principles of 
the new Samaj in opposition to those of Keshub. For in- 
stance, they say that they look upon the enjoyment of un- 
controlled authority by a single individual in any religious 
community as a calamity, that they regard the belief in an 
individual calling himself a link between God and man as 
belief unworthy of a Theist, that they consider it a blasphemy 
and an insult to the majesty of heaven to claim divine in- 
spiration for any ‘act opposed to the dictates of reason, truth 
and morality and that they consider love of God and doing 
the will of God as equally imperative in the routine of a 
Brahmo's life. But they retain the cosmopolitanism of 
Keshub and practically cut themselves off from all historical 
religions when they say: “Whatever book contains truths 
calculated to ennoble the soul or elevate the character is a 
Brahmo's scripture, and whoever teaches such truths is a 
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teacher and a guide." So the Samaj is to be not a flowering 
tree with its roots struck deep in the soil, but a garland of 
cut flowers taken from various trees. It is an entirely wrong 
application of the principle of the harmony of all religions. 
Harmony is not attained when all religions surrender their 
historic individualities and hold a round-table conference of 
skeletons. Of course, when flesh and skin are removed from 
our bodies, we are all one. But what we want is not unity 
in death, but unity in life. The greatest prophets of our age 
—Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Mahatma Gandhi—do 
not mean by harmony of religions any such bloodiess cosmo- 
politanism as is indicated by the creed of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj. They mean, on the other hand, firm adher- 
ence to one's own religion as well as toleration and respect 
for other religions. In fact, these two principles taken to- 
gether have ever been the motto of Hinduism. The 
Bhagavad-Gita, for instance, says not only, *Howsoever men 
approach me, even so do I accept them," but also, “Better 
death in one's own Dharma, the Dharma of another is 
fraught with fear." The one is the complement of the other. 
The former saves us from narrowness and bigotry, the latter 
from diffuseness and superficiality. 

In spite of this central defect in its creed, the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj made good progress in social service and 
maintained its integrity. On the philosophical side too it 
made notable contributions to the teachings of the Samaj 
through the discourses of Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan and 
Nagendranath Chatterji. Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, 
the author of The Philosophy of Brahmoism, tells us that 
the Brahmo philosophy of his day moved away more -defi- 
nitely than Keshub’s teaching from the intuitional dualistic 
theism of Debendranath to the rational, monistic mysticism 
of the Upanishads by admitting the essential unity of the 
universal Self and the individual self. But, to maintain the 
cosmopolitan character of his Samaj, he takes care to add 
that it is as much allied to Hegelian idealism as to the 
Vedanta philosophy. 

From this brief account of the fortunes of the Brahmo 
Samaj from Ram Mohun Roy to Sitanath Tattvabhushan 
it will be seen that the new Theism it established differs 
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from the older Vaishnava, Shaiva and Shakta Theisms that 
had flourished in India in the following respects: ` 

(1) It has no faith in any scripture as an authority, 

(2) It has no faith in Avatars, J ; 

(3) It denounces polytheism and idol-worship as sinful, 

(4) It denounces caste distinctions, : 

(5) It makes faith in the doctrines of Karma and Rebirth 

optional. er 

In fact, the new Theism of the Brahmo Samaj differs 
from the older Theisms of India not in what it asserts, but 
in what it denies. All that the new Theism says about the 
personality of God, the need of Divine Grace and the 
superiority of spiritual worship is found in the old. Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan says: 

“Brahmoism, we confess, is outlandish, it is Mussalman 
or Christian in respect of the highly practical, spiritual, ico- 
noclastic turn it has given to the old Theism of India. Our 
old monotheistic religion was good enough as an affirma- 
tion, a thesis; but it sadly needed a negative and antitheti- 
cal turn. This the Brahmo Samaj has given it; and in this 
consists its main contribution to the religious development 
of India.”(1) 

. The old Theism is a kindlier faith giving shelter to the 
children as well as the adults in spirit. It may not be so: 
neat as the new Theism, but being based on experience as 
well as thought, it is kindly, considerate and toierant. The 
new Theism, on the other hand, being based more on thought 
than on experience, and moved more by considerations of 
national self-respect than of spiritual accommodation and 
having in view only the small educated section of the com- 
munity and not the populace, imitates rather slavishly the 
fierce tirades of the Semitic religions against idolatry and 
borrows many of their forms of worship and thus betrays 
an inferiority complex. Pandit Sivanath Sastri himself 
admits that there is some truth in the observation of out- 
siders that the members of the Brahmo Samaj are more 
enamoured of Western ideals and Western methods than of 
Eastern ideals and Eastern methods. He says: 

"Western ideals appeal more to sympathising hearts 
amongst us than the truths treasured up in our own books 


(1) The Philosophy of Brahmoism, p. 271. 
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and in our own usages and customs. We are more con- 
cerned with the Western modes of spiritual exercise, such 
as vocal prayer, readings and spiritual intercourse than the 
Hindu methods of meditation and communion to which 
Maharashi Debendranath showed the way. It is time that 
the attention of our members should be directed to the 
spiritual resources of our own country and of our own 
people.” (1) 

This is the legacy of Keshub Chander Sen, which even 
the members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, who had 
seceded from him, could not set aside. Even to-day the 
mode of worship in the Brahmo Samaj resembles that in 
a Christian Church to such an extent that it has given rise 
ro nthe popular saying that Brahmoism is Christianity minus 

ist. 

At the same time, the Brahmo Samaj is organically weak 
where the Semitic religions, Christianity and Islam, are 
strong. For these have a religious canon which they accept 
as their source and authority, whereas the Brahmo Samaj 
has no religious canon which it accepts as authority. Its 
authority is purely subjective, either reason or intuition, and 
it uses portions of Hindu and other scriptures as only se- 
condary helps. No wonder therefore, that, in spite of all 
the invaluable work it has done by way of social reform and 
in spite of the many distinguished men which it had in its 
fold, it has remained a mere speck on the waters of Indian 
religions. It has remained rather a high-brow religion whose 
pieties are often somewhat inflated. Its sermons are eloqu- 
ent and flamboyant, but they frequently jump into vacuity. 
Its history shows us clearly the danger of having purely sub- 
jective standards in religion and the wisdom of our great 
Acharyas, who, however original in their thought and how- 
ever rich in their religious experience, tried to found their 
systems on the accepted canon of Hindu scriptures. 

The centenary of the Brahmo Samaj was celebrated in 
Calcutta with great enthusiasm for nine days during August 
1928. There was on that occasion a convention of all reli- 
gions presided over by Babu Bepin Chandra Pal. And 
there were several public meetings, conferences of delegates, 
a ladies’ gathering, a youths’ gathering and a children's 


(1) History of the Brahmo Samaj, Vol. I, p. 278. 
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gathering, not to speak of the usual ‘church’ services, ser- 
mons and sankirtans. Many Brahmo leaders like Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan, Ramananda Chatterjee, Sir P. C. Roy and 
H. C. Maitra took part in the proceedings. The poet 
Rabindranath Tagore preached a sermon on the fifth day. 
Bapu Bepin Chandra Pal, in his eloquent address on the 
Message of Brahmo Samaj on the 6th day, said: ' 

“The Brahmo Samaj started upon a mission of a social 
and religious reform. With the practical acceptance of the 
fundamental position of the Brahmo Samaj in regard to these 
matters by the general body of Hindus, the Brahmo Samaj 
can well now rest on its oars and allow Hindu society to 
carry out itself the progressive ideals of the Brahmo Samaj. 
There are even Brahmos who seem to think and feel in this 
way. To them I say the mission of the Brahmo Samaj was 
not merely to remove the degradations and disabilities im- 
posed on man by the Hindu system of caste. Caste was 
only an incidental evil. The real mission of the Brahmo 
Samaj was not negative, the removal of disadvantages and 
disabilities, but positive. It was, and is, the realization of 
God in every human being. ... In short, the mission of the 
Brahmo Samaj can never be said to have been finished or 
fulfilled as long as there is a single man or woman suffering 
from preventible disease or ground down by poverty due 
to unjust economic arrangements of society, or there is a 
single man or woman who is not free to live. the life of God 
in him or her, owing to the tyranny of religious tradition or 
social or political reasons.” 

These are brave and noble words from one who played 
a considerable part in the freedom movement of India. But, 
unfortunately, the influence of the Brahmo Samaj has waned 
very much in recent years even in Bengal, its birth-place. 
[n the address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj held on the 28th January 1952 the 
President frankly says: 

“We have dwindled into insignificance, ceased’ to make 
ourselves felt in the general body politic........ However 
much we might clamour in the organs of our church, the 
country is adamant. The reason is that there is a gulf be- 
tween what we profess and what we are. Our banking upon 
the past merely supports the contention, misconceived 
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though, of the orthodox community that ours is a religion 
which is fundamentally wrong or inadequate and therefore 
has been found wanting by the test of so short a time.” 

But though the Brahmo Samaj is almost a spent force 
now, it has rendered useful service to Hinduism in three 
ways. It popularized social reform, it prevented conversions 
to Christianity by creating a half-way house and it roused the 
orthodox Hindus to organize themselves and work for a 
revival of their religion, rather crudely at first, but with 
greater discrimination and knowledge afterwards. 


CHAPTER XI 


RANADE AND THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ 


AN Orr-SHOOT of the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal was the 
Prarthana Samaj of Bombay. When Keshub Chander Sen 
visited Bombay in 1864 and roused the people by his im- 
passioned lectures some earnest men decided to form an 
association with the four declared objects of (1) the dis- 
approval of caste, (2) the introduction of widow-marriage, 
(3) the encouragement of women’s education, and (4) the 
abolition of child marriage. After more meetings, it was 
further decided to make religious reform the basis of their 
programme of social reform and to organize the pure worship 
of the one true God. Accordingly a weekly prayer meeting 
was started. The first meeting took place on the 31st March 
1867, in the house of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang. Four ` 
months later, the articles of the new Society were drawn 
up, its rules were framed and its managing committee was 
appointed. This was the genesis of the Prarthana Samaj. 
The greatest of those who joined the Samaj and worked 
ardently for social reform was Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
who rose afterwards to be one of the judges of the Bombay 
High Court. Ranade was not only an eminent judge but 
also a historian, an economist, an educationist, an ardent 
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Social reformer and one of the founders of the Indian 
National Congress. He was a man of massive intellect, 
saintly character and deep piety. With his many-sided 
activities, his lofty patriotism, his zeal for reform and his 
vision of India's destiny, he reminds one of Ram Mohun 
Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. His great disciple, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, once said of him, “I think that, for 
about thirty years, he represented our highest thought and 
our highest aspirations." Undoubtedly Ranade is one of the 
greatest leaders of the Modern Indian Renaissance. 

Under Ranade's able guidance, the Prarthana Samaj of 
Bombay avoided some of the errors of the Brahmo Samaj 
of Bengal. It did not cut itself off from the parent Hindu 
community and form a separate sect. It announced no New 
Dispensations, it did not play with Christianity. On the 
other hand, it tried to affiliate its Theism to the older 
Theisms of the Bhagavatas and the Saints of Maharashtra, 
While it concentrated its attention on social reform, it kept 
its religious beliefs rather undefined. Though its theological 
position is the same as that of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
it refused to identify itself with any of the Brahmo Samaj 
branches in Bengal. Hence there were no schisms, no 
unseemly quarrels in the Prarthana Samaj like those in the 
Brahmo Samaj. The members of the former, in spite of 
their heterodox opinions on religious and social reform, con- 
tinued to belong to their respective communities. Neither 
the abandonment of idol-worship nor the giving up of 
traditional rites and ceremonies nor the breaking away from 
caste was insisted on as a condition of membership of the 
Samaj. Ranade with his historical insight knew that the 
reformers should build upon the past, that they should work 
from within the community and should not arouse unneces- 
sary Opposition and, above all, should not secede and form 
a separate sect. He puts his opinion very strongly in his 
speech at Lahore in the seventh Social Conference in 1893. 

Ranade was particularly anxious to convince the people 
of the Bombay Presidency that the Prarthana Samaj was only 
continuing the religious tradition of the prophets and saints 
of Maharashtra, the tradition of Changdev and Jnanadev, of 
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Eknath and Namdev, of Tukaram and Ramdas and of 
Janardanpant and Malopant, whose devotional hymns and 
other writings were so justly popular. According to him, 
these saints represented the Protestant movement in India 
corresponding to the movement headed by Luther and Calvin, 
Latimer and Knox in Europe. Like these European Protes- 
tants, the saints of Maharashtra used the regional vernacular, 
not the learned language, Sanskrit, in their teachings. They 
protested against lifeless rites and ceremonies, they modified 
the rigours of caste, having themselves come from the lowest 
as well as the highest castes, they raised the status of women, 
they dispensed with the intervention of priests and they 
called the nation to a purer worship and a more satisfying 
religion of the heart. Theirs was a mass movement unlike 
the Brahmo Samaj or the Prarthana Samaj, which was 
confined to a very small number of even the educated class. 
For Ranade was not oblivious of the fact that the Samaj 
movement of the nineteenth century was not a popular move- 
ment like the Bhakti movements of the earlier periods. He 
says in his Address on Hindu Protestantism in 1895: 

“There is always good reason for despondency and despair 
so long as any movement is not so general in its character. 
This has been the weakness of the Samaj movement—both 
of our own and of the Arya and Brahmo Samaj—but they 
have failed as yet to stir the heart of the nation, and their 
influence is only operative over a few souls brought up in 
a particular atmosphere.” 

More than half a century has passed since Ranade said 
these words and they are as true today as on the day when 
he uttered them. It is curious that the nation has gradually 
accepted almost all the items of the social reform programme 
that the Samajs stood for, but not their religious doctrines. 
The country is still faithful to the older religion with its 
lofty metaphysics, its ideal of renunciation, its wide tolera- 
tion and the richness and variety of its popular worship. It 
prefers a spacious mansion of many rooms, though somewhat 
dusty and out of repair, to a neat, white-washed shed with 
up-to-date electric fittings. 
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Ranade notes two important points of difference between 
the Protestant reformers of Europe and the prophets and 
saints of Maharashtra. Firstly, Luther and his followers 
raised their voice against the excesses of image-worship and 
saint-worship in the Roman Catholic Church, while in India, 
though the same protest was raised, it did not assume the 
iconoclastic forms adopted by the stricter Protestant sects in 
Hurope. Each of the Maharashtra saints had his own 
favourite form of God, but the worship of that form did not 
exactly exclude other forms, rather it superimposed itself on 
ihem. Ramdas worshipped God as Rama. Eknath as 
Krishna, Tukaram as Vithoba, Nagnath as Siva, Janardan 
Swami as Dattatreya and Ganesnath as Ganapati, and we 
are told that, when they visited other shrines, the image 
manifested itself to their eyes not in its own form, but in 
the form they loved and worshipped. 

Ranade points out, therefore, the absurdity of saying that 
these gifted saints were idolaters, or worshippers of stocks 
and stones. Idol-worship was denounced by them “when 
the:image did not represent the supreme God.” It was 
utilized by them only as an aid to devotion. 

Secondly, from the Vedic times downwards the Aryan 
gods had been gods of love and brightness, of sweetness and 
light. Side by Side with the metaphysical Absolute of the 
Upanishads, there had been in the popular religion more or 
less concrete forms of that Absolute in the shape of gods or 
goddesses, who came into the hearts of the worshippers with 
parental love and kindness and cheered them with their 
bright presence. In India God had always been regarded 
“more as a father or a mother, a brother or a friend than 
as a judge or a chastiser or a ruler." There was no im- 
passable gulf between the worshipper and the worshipped in 
Aryan religions as in Semitic religions, which too often 
dwelt on the idea of a "distant God whose glory could not 
be seen save through a cloud, a severe chastiser of human 
frailties and a judge who punished more frequently than He 
rewarded, and, even when He rewarded, kept the worshipper 
always in awe and trembling.” Christianity to a certain 
extent bridged this gulf between the Semitic God and His 
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worshippers by introducing the ideas of the fatherhood of 
God and of an incarnate Christ, who is both God and man 
and who has atoned for the sins of mankind by his suffering. 
We may say that Christianity has thus somewhat Aryanized 
the Semitic conception of God. But still in practice the 
idea of the transcendence of God is more prominent than 
that of immanence in Christianity, whereas in Hindu reli- 
gious experience, especially in the experience of the saints 
of Maharashtra, God is not a distant and awe-striking 
personality, but a familiar friend whom the saints claim to 
have seen with their eyes, heard with their ears and touched 
with their hands. Even in our philosophical religion God 
is not regarded as a distant principle, but as our own deeper 
self behind all the limitations of our individual minds and 
common to all of us. 

In pointing out these two characteristic differences between 
the saints of Maharashtra and the Protestant leaders in 
Europe, Ranade is, perhaps unconsciously, accounting for 
the failure of the Samaj movement of the nineteenth century 
to catch the imagination of the people of India. For, unlike 
the Bhakti movements of the earlier periods of our history, 
the Brahmo Samaj adopted and emphasized the Semitic 
elements in Christianity. It was intolerant and iconoclastic 
in its rigid monotheism and it over-emphasized divine 
transcendence. By insisting on a formless God and rejecting 
the doctrine of Avatars, it did away with the principle of 
mediation between the finite and the infinite. It broke the 
bridge between man and God and reopened the yawning 
gulf between the earth and heaven. 

Another weakness of the Brahmo Samaj movement is 
expressly pointed out by Ranade in one of his early papers, 
A Theist's Confession of Faith. He complains that, even 
after fifty years of working history, the leaders of the move- 
ment are satisfied with two simple articles of faith, viz., the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man, and make 
no attempt at grasping all the great religious difficulties 
which have puzzled people in all ages and driven them to 
seek shelter in revelation. They seem to think that religion 
is entirely a matter of emotion and not at all of intellect, 
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and therefore they have not taken the trouble to build up 
a body of doctrine embodying their solutions to the various 
religious problems that vex the souls of men. 

But when all is said and done, it must be admitted that 

Ranade was great not as a religious thinker but only as a 
patriot and social reformer. He was the soul of the Indian 
Social Conference for thirteen years from 1887 to 1900 and 
attended every one of its sessions and gave illuminating 
addresses. Ranade’s speeches on social reform show how 
much thought he had bestowed on this subject and what a 
comprehensive grasp he had of the aims and methods of this 
part of the national programme. For him social reform was 
not something separate from other national activities. One 
of the fundamental articles of his faith was that there should 
be an all-round progress at the same time in all fields of 
national activity—in politics, religion, literature, education, 
economics, industries and social reconstruction. He himself 
worked for reform in all these fields with indefatigable zeal, 
He believed that agitation should not be confined to politics. 
There should be agitation also for social reform, especially 
for the encouragement of women’s education, the introduc- 
tion of re-marriage for widows, the abolition of child- 
marriage and the softening of the rigours of caste. ‘There 
should be agitation again for industrialization, for the en- 
couragement of vernaculars, for more sympathetic forms of 
administration and for purer forms of worship. We cannot 
isolate and develop one of the elements of our strength and 
neglect others any more than we can separate the light from 
the heat of the sun or the beauty from the fragrance of the 
rose, 
_ In seeking reform, Ranade often points out, we are not 
imitating any foreign models, but are reverting to our own 
ideals cherished in the days of our glory. Most of the 
social evils we now complain of are the heritage of our 
immediate and degenerate past, and not of our heroic past. 
They are the corruptions of the Puranic age. We do not 
ES them in the Vedic or Epic ages or in our oldest Institutes 
of Law. 
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Therefore reform is really liberation from the unhealthy 
restraints imposed upon an essentially superior religion, law 
and polity, institutions and customs by a degenerate age. Our 
nature need not be changed. If that were so, reform would 
be impossible. All that we have to do is to shift our atten- 
tion “from the more immediate past of our degradation 
to the most remote past of our glory." What are the causes 
of our decline? What are the erroneous ideas which have 
brought our society to this pass? Ranade briefly sets them 
forth as (1) isolation, (2) submission to outward power more 
than to the voice of inward conscience, (3) perception of 
fictitious differences between men and men due to heredity 
and birth, (4) passive acquiescence in evil or wrong-doing, 
and (5) a general indifference to secular well-being, almost 
bordering on fatalism. Until these false ideas are uprooted 
from our minds and correct ideas introduced in their place, 
no reform of outward institutions will bring lasting benefit. 

Ranade had a rather grandiose conception of the destiny 
of the Indian nation. The great reformer must have startled 
his hearers when he said in his address to the seventh Social 
Conference in Lahore in 1893: 

“I profess implicit faith in two articles of my creed. This 
country of ours is the true land of promise. This race of 
ours is the chosen race." 

He saw a deep divine purpose in the chequered history 
of our nation as the Christian preachers see a divine purpose 
in the history of the Jews. He believed that it was not for 
nothing that our nation, in spite of its many tragic humilia- 
tions at the hands of foreign conquerors, maintained its 
traditions, its philosophy, its literature and its modes of 
life and forms of thought, and had such a continuity of 
existence over such a long time, while in other countries, 
races and creeds arose, throve for a time and then decayed 
and died and became things of the past. He said: 

“If the miraculous preservation of a few thousand Jews 
had a purpose, this more miraculous preservation of one-fifth 
of the human race is not due to mere chance.” P 

So, according to Ranade, India was under the discipline 
of a high purpose. She had a mission in the world. Her 
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history had brought together men of different races, different 
religions and different views of life and modes of thought. 
Her problem was to seek unity in diversity and to develop 
a rich and complex, but well-integrated, civilization based 
on mutual toleration, love of peace and harmony and a zest 
for the higher values of life. Already her history showed 
that, far from suffering decay and corruption, Hindus 
gathered strength by reason of Muslim rule, when it was 
wisely directed by Hindu and Muslim statesmen who had 
adopted a policy of toleration and equality. Ranade observes 
that “the history of this country is but a fairy tale, if it 
had not illustrated how each invasion from abroad has 
tended to serve as a discipline of the chosen race and led 
to the gradual development of the nation to a higher ideal, 
if not of actual facts, at least of potential capabilities." 
Both Hindus and Muslims had benefited by contact with one 
another. Muslims became less bigoted and Hindus became 
more single-minded in their devotions. And there arose 
teachers like Nanak who said that he was neither a Hindu 
nor a Mohammedan, but a worshipper of the Formless. There 
was again Lord Gauranga (Chaitanya) who had Muslim as 
well as Hindu disciples, and there were Muslim saints like 
Shaik Mahomed Sahik Farid and Mahomed Kazi who were 
respected by both communities. This work of the fusion of 
Hindus and Muslims into one nation was unfortunately 
checked by the fanaticism of Aurangzib. Consequently the 
Mughal empire fell, and on its ruins arose the Maratha 
confederacy and the Sikhs. - But the education of the nation 
was yet incomplete. For both Hindus and Mohammedans 
were lacking in certain virtues which are necessary for a 
stable and at the same time progressive civilization. Ac- 
cording to Ranade “both are wanting in the love of munici- 
pal freedom, in the exercise of virtues necessary for civic 
life, and in the aptitude of mechanical skill, in the love of 
science and research, in the love of daring and adventurous 
discovery, the resolution to master difficulties and in chival- 
rous respect for womankind.” 

So the nation had again to go to school under the 
British to acquire these virtues which are so characteristic 
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of Western civilization. Ranade hopes that, when all this 
discipline is over, the chosen race will reach the promised 
land. And he describes the promised land thus: — 

"With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, with a 
faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice that 
deals fairly to all, with unclouded intellect and powers fully 
cultivated, and, lastly, with a love that overleaps all bounds, 
renovated India will take her proper rank among the nations 
of the world, and be the master of the situation and of her 
own destiny. This is the goal to be reached—this is the pro- 
mised land."(1) 

This line of thought was later taken up and developed 
by Rabindranath Tagore in his Greater India. 


CHAPTER XII 
SWAMI DAYANANDA AND THE ARYA SAMAJ 


THE ARYA SAMAJ founded by Swami Dayananda in 1875 
was a perfect contrast to the Brahmo Samaj. First of all, like 
many great religious leaders in India, Swami Dayananda 
was a sannyasin and a great Sanskrit scholar. He took his 
stand on the infallible authority of the Veda. He believed 
in the doctrines of Karma and rebirth. He stressed the old 
ideals of brahmacharya and sannyasa. He insisted on the 
old rites of Upanayana and Homa. And, far from borrowing 
any forms of worship from alien religions, he was as fierce 
against Islam and Christianity as he was against what he 
considered the corruption of the pure Aryan faith in his 
own country. And, lastly, as he knew no English, his 
inspiration was derived entirely from indigenous sources. 
Moreover his appeal was addressed not to the educated few 
like that of the Brahmo Samaj, but to the people at large. 


(1) Speech at the Social Conference, Calcutta, 1896. 
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Swami Dayananda gives a brief summary of his beliefs 
at the end of his great work, Satyartha Prakasha. The 
summary consists of fifty-one articles of faith. We may 
analyse these under the following five heads: — 

(1) His authorities; (2) His Philosophy; (3) His ethics; 
(4) His sadhanas; and (5) His rituals. 

(1) Dayananda believes that the four Vedas are the 
word of God. They are absolutely free from error and are 
an authority unto themselves. They do not stand in need 
of any other books to uphold their authority. They com- 
prise what is known as the Samhita or the Mantra portion 
only. The Brahmanas, the six Vedangas, the six Upangas, 
the four Upavedas and the eleven hundred and twenty-seven 
Shakhas are all expositions of the Vedic texts. Therefore 
he looks upon them as works of a dependent character. They 
are to be held authoritative only in so far as they conform 
to the teachings of the Vedas. He would entirely reject 
whatever passages in these works are opposed to Vedic 
injunctions. According to him, the words Puranas, Itihasas, 
Kalpas, Gathas mean only Brahmanas written by great Rishis. 
The Bhagavata Purana and other Puranas are not real 
Puranas. 

(2 He who is called Brahman or the Mosi High or 
Paramatman, the Supreme Spirit who permeates the whole 
universe, who is a personification of Sat-Chit-Ananda, who 
is omniscient, formless, all-pervading, unborn, infinite, al- 
mighty, just and merciful, who creates, sustains and dis- 
solves the universe and who awards all souls the fruit of 
their deeds in accordance with the requirements of absolute 
justice—He is the Great God. 

The immortal, eternal entity which is endowed with 
attraction and repulsion, with consciousness and feelings of 
pleasure and pain and whose capacity for knowledge is 
limited is called the soul. 

God and the soul are two distinct entities by virtue 
of their being different in nature and of their being possessed 
of dissimilar attributes and characteristics. They are however, 
inseparable from each other, being related to each other 
as the pervader and the pervaded. God and the soul are 
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to each other as the space and an object in space. Prakriti is 
the material cause of the universe. God, the soul and 
Prakriti—these three are beginningless, as in the Yoga system 
of philosophy. They and their attributes, characteristics 
and nature are eternal. The world is created by God out of 
Prakriti. The purpose of creation is the essential and natural 
exercise of the creative energy of the Deity. The soul is in 
bondage in this world on account of ignorance, which is 
the source of sin. It is ignorance that leads man to worship 
objects other than God, obscures his intellectual faculties 
and produces pain and suffering as results. Salvation 
consists in the emancipation of the soul from pain and 
suffering and in a career of freedom in the All-pervading 
God and His immense creation for a fixed period of time 
and the resumption of earthly life after the expiration of the 
period. The soul is a free agent to do deeds, but is sub- 
servient to God in reaping the fruits thereof. Svarga is the 
enjoyment of extreme happiness and the attainment of the 
means thereof; and Naraka is “the undergoing of extreme 
suffering and the possession of the means thereof". 

(3) Dharma is the practice of equitable justice together 
with that of truthfulness in word, deed and thought and the 
like virtues—in a word, that which is in conformity with 
the will of God as embodied in the Vedas. Righteously 
acquired wealth alone constitutes artha, while that which is 
acquired by foul means is anartha. The enjoyment of 
legitimate desires with the help of honestly acquired wealth 
constitutes Kama. "The class and order i.e., the varna and 
ashrama of an individual should be determined by his merits. 
Those who are wise and learned are devas, and therefore 
devapuja is honour shown to the wise and the learned—to 
one's father and mother, to the teacher, to a just ruler, to 
those who lead righteous lives, to women who are faithful 
to their husbands and to men who are faithful to their wives. 
Those who are foolish and ignorant are asuras, those who are 
wicked and sinful are rakshasas and those who are filthy in 
their habits are pisachas. Marriage is the union of a man 
and a woman through mutual consent in accordance with the 
laws laid down by the Vedas and Shastras. And niyoga, 
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in accordance with ancient practice, is a temporary union for 
the raising of issue—to be resorted to only in extreme cases. 

(4) The means of salvation are the worship of God, the 
performance of righteous deeds, the acquisition of irue 
knowledge by the practice of brahmacharya, the society of 
tbe wise and the learned, purity of thought, a life of activity, 
etc. 

In the worship of God three stages are recognized—stuti, 
prarthana and upasana. Stuti or glorification consists in 
praising the attributes and powers of God with a view to 
fixing them in our minds and cultivating love towards God. 
Prarthana is praying to God for the gift of the highest knowl- 
edge and other blessings. Upasana or communion consists 
in conforming to the Divine Spirit in purity and holiness and 
in feeling the presence of the Deity in our heart through 
the practice of Yoga, which enables us to have direct cogni- 
tion of God. Each of these three is divided into the Saguna 
and the Nirguna variety. Saguna Upasana consists in re- 
signing oneself to God and His will, realizing Him as pos- 
sessed of attributes that are in harmony with His Nature, 
while Nirguna Upasana consists in resigning oneself to God 
and His will, realizing Him as devoid of attributes that are 
foreign to his nature. 

(5) Samskaras are those rites which contribute to the 
physical, mental and spiritual improvement of man. From 
conception to cremation, there are sixteen Samskaras 
altogether. Their due and proper observance is obligatory 
on all. But nothing should be done for the departed after 
cremation. 

Agnihotra (fire-offering) is commendable because it con- 
tributes to the purification of air and vegetables and directly 
promotes the well-being of all sentient creatures. The per- 
formance of Yajna (sacrifice) and the resort to Tirthas 
(sacred places) are, however, lifted from the realm of rituals 
to that of morals. For, Yajna consists in showing due 
respect to the wise and the learned, in the proper application 
of the principles of chemistry and the physical and mechani- 
cal sciences to the affairs of life and in the dissemination 
of knowledge and culture. And Tirthas are not the so-called 
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sacred places on land or water to which pilgrims go. They 
are literally the means by which the ocean of misery is 
crossed. They consist in the practice of truthfulness in 
speech, in the acquisition of true knowledge, in the cultivation 
of the society of the wise, in the practice of the so- -called 
vamas, in the diffusion of knowledge and in the performance 
of similar good works. 

It is in accordance with these articles of faith that the 
creed of the Arya Samaj was drawn up. The creed consisted 
of twenty-eight principles when the Samaj was founded at 
Bombay in 1875. But it was revised at Lahore in 1877 and 
reduced to ten principles. To these every Samajist is re- 
quired to subscribe when he applies for membership. Of 
these ten principles eight are general moral maxims to which 
no one can have any objection. Of the remaining two one 
asserts the monotheistic faith of the Samaj that to God 
alone worship is due, and the other asserts that the Vedas 
are the books of true knowledge and that it is the paramount 
duty of every Arya to read them and teach them to others. 
So the infallibility of the Veda is the only dogma in the 
creed of the Samaj. 

It is interesting to notice that Swami Dayananda came 
into contact during his life with the leaders of the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj and the Theosophical Society 
and parted company with them. When he went to Calcutta 
in 1872 he was cordially received by Devendranath Tagore 
and Keshub Chander Sen. These were greatly impressed by 
his command over Sanskrit and his enlightened views about 
idol-worship and the caste system. But they could not agree 
with him on the two cardinal points of his faith—the infalli- 
bility of the Vedas and the rebirth of souls. The Brahmo 
leaders: however, exerted a permanent influence on him in 
one particular. It was on the advice of Keshub Chander 
Sen that Dayananda gave up delivering his lectures in 
Sanskrit and began to use Hindi, the language of the people. 
This step brought him at once into direct contact with the 
common people and made his teaching more widespread. 
In 1874 Swami Dayananda came into contact with the leaders 
of the Prarthana Samaj. But as this Samaj was only a replica 
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of the Brahmo Samaj he could not work with them. In 
1877—two years after the founding of the Arya Samaj— 
Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, the founders of the 
Theosophical Society, came to India and met Swami Daya- 
nanda. They proposed that the Theosophical Society should 
be united with the Arya Samaj and that the Theosophists 
who now turned to the East for enlightenment should be 
allowed to help him in the accomplishment of the holy work 
on which he was engaged. The Swami consented. But in 
a year or two differences arose between the Samaj and the 
Society and in 1881 there was a complete rupture. 

Within ten years of the death of Swami Dayananda a 
great controversy arose as to how far the opinions expressed 
by him were binding on the Arya Samaj as a body. The 
conservatives maintained that the opinions of Dayananda 
were as binding as the official creed of the Samaj, some 
even maintaining that he was as infallible as the Veda, while 
the progressive party maintained that the teachings of 
Dayananda were not binding on the members of the Samaj 
and that the Samaj had no right to question the individual's 
right of private judgment in matters not covered by the ten 
principles in the creed. This difference of opinion arose in 
the course of discussion about two practical matters: 
(1) whether the education imparted in the Dayananda Anglo- 
Vedic College founded in 1886 should be on modern lines 
or on ancient Hindu lines, and (2) whether the members of 
the Arya Samaj should be strictly vegetarian or not. The 
first president of the Samaj, Mulraj, who had been in the 
confidence of the Founder up to the latter's death, was on the 
side of the progressive party and declared that the Founder 
had no intention of imposing any of his beliefs on the mem- 
bers of the Samaj beyond what was contained in the ten 
principles of the official creed. But, as it was impossible to 
carry on propaganda for the Samaj with a creed too catholic 
and vague, the beliefs of Dayananda, as expressed in his 
books, have been tactily accepted as the doctrines of the 
Arya Samaj. Hence the Samaj insists not only on the in- 
fallibility of the Veda, but also on Karma and Rebirth, 
the sanctity of the cow, the efficacy of Homa and the im- 
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portance of Samskaras, and condemns in unequivocal terms 
idolatry, animal sacrifices, ancestor-worship, pilgrimages, 
priest-craft, offerings in temples, the caste system, untouch- 
ability and child-marriages, as lacking Vedic sanction. It 
aims at a universal church without distinctions of caste or 
race—a church based on the authority of the Veda. 

It is regrettable that, while insisting on the authority of 
the Veda, Swami Dayananda has not sufficiently emphasized 
the importance of the Upanishads, which explain and amplify 
what is really valuable in the Samhita, and that he has not 
recognised the authoritativeness of a scripture like the Gita, 
which is the essence of all rhe Upanishads, because he was 
apparently repelled by the Puranic pictures of Krishna given 
in the Vishnu Purana and the Bhagavata. He could have 
strengthened his hands a thousandfold if he had included the 
Gita in his canon and rightly interpreted its dynamic gospel 
of action so congenial to his own temper and outlook. As 
it is, Dayananda arbitrarily limited the extent of the Hindu 
religious canon and thus to a certain extent stultified him- 
self, as the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj stultified themselves 
by their blatant rationalism and the right of private in- 
dividual judgment at every step in going through the Hindu 
scriptures. But probably the very limitation of his canon 
added to the powerfulness of his message and served his 
immediate purpose of purifying Hinduism and bringing all 
Hindus under one banner and enabling them to ward off the 
attacks of alien religions in India. For there is no doubt : 
that the Arya Samaj which Dayananda founded is the church 
militant in the bosom of Hinduism. And it would ill become 
any patriotic Hindu to belittle the importance of the work 
done by him. Apart from laying its axe at the root of the 
most crying evils in the Hindu fold and providing all classes 
in it with a rallying cry, the Arya Samaj to-day connotes 
three far-reaching movements—Shuddhi, Sanghatan and a 
system of education. 

Shuddhi is the name given to the purification ceremony 
by which non-Hindus are converted to Hinduism and taken 
into the Hindu fold. By this means the Samaj not only 
invests the depressed classes and untouchables with the 
Sacred thread and gives them equal status with other Hindus, 
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but also reclaims many Hindus who were formerly converted 
to Islam and Christianity. History shows that Hinduism 
in its days of strength took into its fold unhesitatingly thou- 
sands of men and alien tribes and nations and accorded to 
some of them even high social status. In the present era 
of expansion the Arya Samaj in its programme of Shuddhi 
is only following in the footsteps of the great Hindu leaders 
and statesmen of ancient times. wn 

The word Sanghatan means union. Therefore it implies 
in the programme of the Arya Samaj the organization of 
Hindus for self-defence. No Hindu should take, lying down, 
the insults hurled against his religion by the preachers of 
other religions. Nay, more. The Hindus should cultivate 
a militant spirit and go and meet the enemy and attack 
him in his stronghoid. Swami Dayananda in his Satyartha 
Prakasha is as unsparing in his criticism of Islam and Chris- 
tianity as he is of Puranic Hinduism. Some people may 
regret the tone of this criticism. But Dayananda believed 
in paying the aggressor in his own coin. Following his 
example, the Arya Samaj carries on vigorous propaganda 
` against Islam and Christianity, tries to reconvert all those 
Hindus who have been converted to these faiths and is ready 
even to sacrifice the lives of its members in defence of Hindu 
society and religion. This militant spirit of the Samaj has 
introduced into Hindu society a tone of manliness and a 
sense of self-respect which it lost during the centuries of 
Muslim rule. 

Lastly, the need for a national education was emphasized 
by Swami Dayananda throughout his stormy career. In every 
place he visited he pleaded for the establishment of Sanskrit: 
schools and the teaching of the Veda. In the official creed 
of the Arya Samaj consisting of ten principles, the eighth 
principle lays down that ignorance must be dispelled and 
knowledge diffused. Accordingly, the Samaj has been en- 
gaged in educational as well as religious propaganda. 

Two great monuments of the educational activity of the 
Arya Samaj are the once famous Dayananda Anglo-Vedic 
College at Lahore and the Gurukula at Kangri. The former 
is associated with the name of Lala Hansraj and the latter 
with that of Swami Shraddhananda. Lala Hansraj and 
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Swami Shraddhananda were the respective heads of the two 
parties in the Arya Samaj known as the College party and 
the Gurukula party. Though at times the sectional feelings 
between these two parties flared up into wordy warfare and 
there were mutual recriminations, normally each party pur- 
sued its own ideal and tried to carry out its own programme, 
And they often united in the face of external danger to the 
Samaj as a whole. For instance, in 1897 when Pandit Lekh 
Ram was murdered by a Muslim, in 1903 when the Christian 
Missionaries tried to use famine-relief operations as agencies 
for making converts, in 1923 when the Samaj work among 
the depressed classes was threatened by the murder of Lala 
Ram Chandra in Kashmir and, above all, in 1922 and 1923 
during the reconversion from Islam to Hinduism of more 
than two thousand families who had been forcibly converted 
to Islam by the Moplah rebels in Malabar, and the reconver- 
sion of more than 30,000 Malkana Rajputs in the villages of 
Rajputana and the United Provinces, the two sections of the 
Samaj co-operated and achieved remarkable success. As a 
result of this Swami Shraddhananda suffered martyrdom, 
when a Muslim fanatic sought for an interview and shot him 
dead in his sick bed at Delhi in 1926. 

The murder of Swami Shraddhananda was only the 
culmination of a series of attacks on the Arya Samaj workers 
and of obstructions placed in the way of the religious 
activities of the Samaj. In fact, the twenties of the present 
century. were a period of trials and tribulations for the Arya 
Samaj. Its very success in Shuddhi work in Malabar, 
Rajputana and the United Provinces roused the wrath of 
fanatical Muslims. And those who hoped to promote 
Hindu-Muslim unity, always by unilateral concessions, found 
fault with the Arya Samaj for its propagandist activities, 
while the Government, in the interests of peace, often in- 
terfered even with its normal religious activities. And it 
was in the United Provinces that this interference was very 
noticeable. So much so that many enthusiasts in the Samaj 
felt that something should be done immediately to ventilate 
their grievances and establish their rights. In these 
circumstances, the International Aryan League decided to 
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convene an all-India Aryan Congress at Delhi to consider 
the situation. The Congress met on November 4, 1927 and 
subsequent days. It was presided over by Lala Hansraj. 
Representatives from the various parts of the country in- 
cluding prominent Arya Samajists like Lala Lajput Rai and 
Lala Dewan Chand attended it. Also many prominent 
Hindu leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya were on 
ihe platform. The most important resolution before the 
Congress was about the remedies to be sought against the 
denial of religious liberty to the Arya Samajists in various 
parts of the country. Many of the delegates assembled were 
for the immediate starting of satyagraha—Mahatma 
Gandhi’s new spiritual method of redressing wrongs. But 
Lala Hansraj, who, as the Principal of the D.A.V. College, 
Lahore, had stoutly opposed the adoption of non-co-opera- 
tion in his institution in 1921, was against the adoption of 
any extreme measures. Therefore, after a good deal of dis- 
cussion, both in the subjects committee and in the open 
Congress, a compromise resolution was passed, empowering 
a newly appointed committee of sixteen members to decide 
the time and the occasion for starting satyagraha in any 
locality, and in the meanwhile calling upon the Arya 
Samajists of India to enrol 10,000 volunteers and collect Rs. 
50,000 for the purpose. It is noteworthy that even Lala 
Lajput Rai who had presided over the special session of 
the Indian National Congress, which sanctioned the policy 
of non-co-operation in 1920, now said that, in devising 
remedies for their wrongs, they should do nothing in haste 
which they might have to repent at leisure. 

The Aryan Congress of 1927 was a great success as a 
demonstration of the feelings of the Arya Samajists about 
the obstacles placed in their way, but its scheme of satya- 
graha came to nothing. Not that the Arya Samajists were 
afraid of offering satyagraha and undergoing suffering, but 
that, in the opinion of their leaders, the situation in 1927 
did not call for any extreme measures. The opportunity 
came twelve years later in 1939, and the Arya Samajists 
then acquitted themselves creditably. For, during that year, 
when they were forced to offer satyagraha in the State of 
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Hyderabad, (1) which had put a ban on their preachers and 
congregations, no less than 12,000 satyagrahis courted arrest 
and about two dozen of them died in jails, till at last the 
Nizam’s Government yielded to their demands, and the 
satyagraha movement was withdrawn on the 8th August, 
after eight months of fierce struggle, in which many orthodox 
Hindus had co-operated. 

The brilliant success of the Hyderabad Satyagraha 
mentioned above was unfortunately followed by a dark 
period of ten years—perhaps the darkest period in the 
history of the Arya Samaj. For, within a month of the 
close of the Hyderabad struggle the second World War 
began in Europe and its repercussions were soon seen in 
India in the bitter conflict between the Congress and the 
Muslim League, a conflict which ended at last in the great 
catastrophe of the partition of the country. As the Arya 
Samaj was the church militant in Hinduism, no love was 
ever lost between it and the Muslims of India. And in the 
political conditions of the country, brought to a crisis by the 
war, the sinister policy of the British Government was to 
encourage the intransigence of all minorities in the country, 
especially the Muslims, against the Hindu majority and thus 
retain the power in their hands as long as possible. One of 
the consequences of this policy was that in the Muslim 
majority provinces the Arya Samaj became the target of 
attack. Never before had so many obstructions been placed 
on Aryan religious festivals, prayer-parties and other activi- 
ties of the Samaj as during this period. Typical of this 
hostile spirit was the agitation against Satyartha Prakash of 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, a book which had been before 
the public for more than sixty years. In 1943 a Sindhi 
edition of it was published and at once there was great 
excitement among the Muslims. They sent up petitions to 
the Muslim Government of Sind to confiscate the book, 
especially the fourteenth chapter in it, in which there were 
severe strictures against Islam. Then there was counter- 
agitation by the Samajists. Meetings and conferences were 
held on both sides. And on the 26th October, 1944, the 


(1) Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya, The Origin, Scope and Mission 
of the Arya Samaj, p. 158. 
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Government of Sind made a rule under the Defence of India 
Act that no copy of Satyartha Prakash should be held by 
anybody unless the fourteenth chapter was removed from it. 
The Arya Samajists thereupon organised an all-India protest- 
day against the ban on the llth November, and it was 
pointed out on the platform and in the press that the 
restriction of the religious freedom of a section of the 
population was an unjustifiable misuse of the Defence of 
India Act. But nothing came out of this agitation. The 
ban continued. Meanwhile the war came to an end and the 
political situation became very uncertain. The policy of 
ihe Hindu leaders in the Congress was to placate the Muslims 
as far as possible and to try to put up a united demand for 
independence. The Arya Samaj could therefore do nothing 
in these circumstances. The Sind Government, on the other 
hand, took advantage of the situation and went a step 
further and banned the printing and the publishing of the 
whole book. The Arya Samajists saw that no redress could 
be had from the Congress leaders and started satyagraha 
on the 14th June 1947. The Chief Minister of Sind was 
informed that the Samaj leaders would defy the ban and 
that, if within seven days no action was taken against them, 
it would be understood that the order became a dead 
letter. And for seven days the satyagrahis made a great 
show of the copies of the banned book in Sind. The 
Government took no action and thus the struggle came to 
an end. 

But this victory was soon followed by a great catastrophe 
from which the Arya Samaj has not yet recovered. For in 
the same year came the Partition of India, and Lahore, the 
very heart of the Arya Samaj movement, went to Pakistan. 
Indescribable horrors followed. The Samaj lost all its 

_ property—its schools and colleges, its gurukulas and 
mission-centres and its places of worship—all worth several 
crores of rupees. The Arya Samaj was trampled upon and 
its enemies took possession of everything that belonged to 
it. But the loss of property was nothing compared to the 
loss of men. Thousands of selfless workers in the Punjab, 
brave heroic souls who had made the Arya Samaj a power 
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in the land, perished in the conflagration that followed the 
Partition. The Arya Samaj has now its head-quarters in 
Deihi and is slowly trying to recover from the calamity that 
Overlook it in 1947-48, owing to the partition of the country. 

The Arya Samaj is the church militant in the Hindu 
fold. It is also a true expression of the militant personality 
of its founder. It has withstood persecution, as Dayananda 
withstood persecution during his lifetime. Its philosophy 
may be inadequate, its cry of “Back to the Vedas" may do 
Scant justice to the continuity of the Hindu Spiritual 
tradition and its interpretation of the Vedas may be arbitrary, 
but there is no denying the fact that it has played and is 
playing a glorious part in the regeneration of Hinduism in 
modern times. For it is much more vitally connected with 
Hinduism than the Brahmo Samaj. Some of the members of 
the Brahmo Samaj go to the extent of saying that they are 
not Hindus. But let us hear what Lala Lajput Rai says of 
the Arya Samaj and its connection with Hinduism. He says: 

“It is a champion of Hinduism in more senses than one. 
Its members are proud of Hinduism. They have no hesita- 
tion, and will never have any, in staking everything they 
possess -in defence of the Hindu community. But the 
strength of the advocate lies in maintaining his independence, 
in spite of his identifying himself with the cause of his 
client."(1) 

He goes on: 

"Hinduism created the Arya Samaj.  Hinduism has 
vitality enough to save itself by other means, if the Arya 
Samaj should fail it; but the death of the Arya Samaj would 
be an everlasting shame to those on whom the mantle of 
Dayananda has fallen".(2) 


— 


(1) The Arya Samaj, p. 277. 
(2) The Arya Samaj, p. 280. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TILAK AND THE OPPOSITION 


Tue REFORM MOVEMENTS described above were naturally 
opposed everywhere by the orthodox section of the com- 
munity. Especially when social reform was urged by men 
who held heterodox religious beliefs it was very much 
resented. A typical instance was the opposition which 
Ranade and his followers encountered in Poona. The 
opposition here was led by a great man, the father of Indian 
Nationalism and one of the leaders of the present Renais- 
sance, Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Tilak was indeed a contrast to Ranade and Ranade's 
disciple, Gokhale, in many respects. He has been called the 
Father of Indian Nationalism. He was a great Sanskrit 
scholar, an ardent patriot and a born fighter. He is the 
author of The Orion and The Arctic Home in the Vedas in 
English, and of Gita Rahasya in Marathi. In his Gila 
Rahasya, which is a monument of learning, he maintains, 
contrary to the accepted interpretation, that the Gita is 
primarily a gospel of Karma Yoga and that Jnana Yoga and 
Bhakti Yoga are only subservient to Karma Yoga. Tilak 
was the fearless editor of the two leading newspapers of the 
Deccan—the Kesari and the Mahratta. He suffered im- 
prisonment thrice—simple imprisonment for four months 
in 1882, rigorous imprisonment for twelve months in 1897 
and deportation to Mandalay and imprisonment for six years ` 
in 1908. He brought about the famous Surat split in the 
Indian National Congress in 1907. And he was the first 
organizer of the Indian Home Rule Movement, which 
afterwards flourished under the leadership of Mrs. Besant, 
till it gave place to Gandhiji's Non-co-operation Movement. 
He was a champion of the people, not an intellectual who 
feared contact with the masses. He was a man who was 
prepared not only to serve, but also to suffer for his country. 
His life was one long self-sacrifice. He was the first to see 
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the futility of passing long resolutions with no sanctions 
behind them. He was passionately attached to the Indian 
traditions and culture and would not allow anyone to lay 
rude hands on them. It is a mistake to regard him as an 
opponent of social reform. He was a conservative reformer 
who opposed the irreverent methods of the reform-party 
in general. 

The opposition began with the introduction, during 1891, 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, of the Age of Consent 
Bill, raising the minimum age of consent to twelve. The 
introduction was the signal for the beginning of a heated 
controversy between the orthodox section and the reformers 
in all important towns. Tilak led the opposition in Poona. 
For several months his paper, the Kesari, devoted its columns 
to the condemnation of the Bill as an interference with the 
religious customs of the people. A public meeting was held 
in Bombay to protest against the Bill and to collect signa- 
tures for a monster petition. Tilak attended the meeting 
and congratulated the people of Bombay on behalf of the 
people of Poona. A week afterwards, a similar meeting was 
held in Poona on the 15th February. Thereupon the social 
reformers of the place wanted to hold a counter-meeting of 
their own in favour of the Bill. The followers of Tilak, 
who formed, of course, an overwhelming majority, demanded 
admission to the meeting, as it had been advertised to be a 
public meeting. When they were not allowed, they forced. 
themselves in by smashing the doors. The crowd now 
became unmanageable and the reformers had to flee for 
their lives and seek shelter in a neighbouring house. During 
these exciting days Ranade was fortunately absent from 
Poona, as he was on tour in his judicial capacity in Nagar 
and Sholapur Districts. But in the places he visited he 
publicly gave his opinion in favour of the Bill. By the 
time he returned to Poona the Bill had been passed and the 
Opposition of the orthodox fizzled out. 

During this time there was also a controversy between 
the reformers and the othodox party about the Sarada Sadan 
institution. This institution, which was a residential school 
for Indian girls, especially young widows, had been started 
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in Bombay by Pandita Ramabai in 1889 with the help 
derived from an American Missionary organization and was 
iransferred to Poona in 1890. 
. The orthodox people looked upon Ramabai and her 
institution with great suspicion. For Ramabai had become 
a convert to Christianity and had written a book in which 
she fiercely denounced Hindu society for the harsh treat- 
ment it gave to its women and published it in America. She 
was hardly the proper person to whose care Hindu girls of 
tender years could be entrusted. But the social reformers 
headed by Ranade thought there was nothing wrong in 
Hindus taking advantage of the educational facilities afforded 
by an institution managed by a Christian lady. Tilak now 
began to write in his Kesari à number of articles against the 
institution and gather evidence to show that its aim was 
not so much the education of women as the spread of 
Christianity among Hindu girls. He condemned in 
severe terms the social reformers who gave their support 
to Sarada Sadan as traitors to Hinduism. Explanations 
followed on the part of Pandita Ramabai and her friends of 
the reform party. The former in her reply severely castigated 
the Hindus for their dog-in-the-manger policy and said that 
it was because she could not get any help from them for 
her work that she had to go to the Christians. After hen 
spirited reply there was a lull for some time. But some 
facts about the internal working of the institution again 
leaked out, and the Kesari returned to the charge. It showed 
with incontestable evidence how secret influences were at 
work in the institution to lead Hindu girls by slow degrees 
_into the fold of Christianity. At last, in 1893, even Ranade 
and Bhandarkar were convinced and severed their connection 
with Sarada Sadan by sending in their letters of resignation. 
Shortly after this, the Sarada Sadan institution became openly 
Christian. In 1895 twelve of the girls of the institution 
were baptized, and in 1898 the institution itself was removed 
from Poona to Kedgaon and made part of a wider Christian 
organization and called Mukti Sadan or Home of Salvation. 
However the opposition between the followers of Ranade 
and the followers of Tilak continued and reached its climax 
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in 1895, when there was a fierce controversy in Poona on 
the question whether the Social Conference should be allowed 
to be held in the same pandal as the Congress as in previous 
years. This controversy may appear trivial to us now, but 
we can understand the violent passions aroused over it, if 
we get an idea of the background of feeling that animated 
the public of Poona at that time. The prejudice created 
against the small group of reformers by the Age of Consent 
Bill and the Sarada Sadan controversy was intensified during 
the Hindu-Muslim riots of Bombay and Poona in 1893-94 
and reached a more acute stage during the great Ganapati 
and Shivaji national festivals organized immediately after- 
wards by Tilak. Ata time when the Hindu national feeling 
was being roused to the highest pitch by these eventful 
happenings, the reformers made themselves unpopular by 
their timidity, coldness and indifference, if not by actual 
opposition. Kelkar in his Life and Times of Tilak says: 
“The social reformers were as vociferous in their attacks 
on the Ganesh festival as they were dumb on the haughtiness 
and the irreconcilable attitude of the Mohammedans.” 
While Tilak was risking his own life in writing trenchant 
articles in his Kesari against the aggressiveness and the un- 
reasonable demands of the Muslim minority and the 
encouragement given to them by the partiality of the Govern- 
ment, the reform party, though they admitted the injustice 
done to the Hindu community, did nothing to strengthen his 
hands. On the contrary, they opposed him and put obstacles 
in his way when he tried to find a common platform for all 
classes of Hindus. So the bitterness of feeling against the 
reformers increased. It showed itself in the elections to the 
Municipality and the Legislative Council. Two of Tilak's 
candidates defeated the rivals of the reform party and got 
into the Municipal Council, and Tilak himself was elected to 
the Legislative Council. And in July 1895, Tilak's party got 
the upper hand in the management of the Sarvajanik Sabha, 
which had till then been under the guidance of Ranade. Now 
Tilak's party wanted to humiliate the reformers further by ` 
not allowing them to hold their Social Conference in the 
Congress pandal at Poona in December 1895. The strife 
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between the two parties became so intense that outsiders 
had to interfere in the interests of the Congress. Tilak was 
at first the Secretary of the Congress Reception Committee. 
But the Bombay leaders of the Congress decided that, to 
avoid all difficulties, there should be a board of seven 
Secretaries—two from Tilak's party, two from the opposite 
party and three outsiders from Bombay. But, as this arrange- 
ment did not work well, Tilak resigned his Secretaryship. 
He, however, requested the people through his Kesari to 
give every possible help to the Congress. Meetings were 
now held in various places in Maharashtra for electing 
delegates to the Congress, and at these meetings resolutions 
were passed that the Social Conference should not be held 
in the Congress pandal. But the Congress Committee 
decided to give the necessary permission. However, after 
all this opposition, Ranade did not want to have the Con- 
ference in the pandal and arranged to hold it in the com- 
pound of the Fergusson College. 

The difference between the two parties in the political 
sphere also was fundamental. The party of Ranade and 
Gokhale was one of ‘Moderates’ or Liberals, the party of 
Tilak and Kelkar was one of ‘Extremists’ or Nationalists. 
“Moderation implies”, Ranade stated at this time in a notice 
issued by him, “the condition of never vainly aspiring after 
the impossible or after too remote ideals, but striving each 
day to take the next step in order of natural growth, by 
doing the work that lies nearest to the hand in a spirit of 
compromise and fairness.” Such a policy might satisfy the 
people of a country who have already got political freedom, 
but not those who have yet to win their freedom. It is 
really a policy which is suitable for social reform and not 
for gaining political freedom. For the obstacle that lies in 
the path of reform is only ignorance and it can be removed 
by education, whereas the obstacle that lies in the path of 
freedom is the self-interest of those who are in power and 
this cannot be removed by reasoning. It is ultimately to 
the interest of the people to listen to the reformer and 
change their ways of life, but it is against the interests of 
foreign rulers to listen to the politician and yield to his 
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demands. Therefore the methods of the reformer must 
needs be different from those of the politician in the peculiar 
circumstances of India. The reformer has to spread knowl- 
edge among his people, the politician has to generate power 
in his people. The former has to resort to persuasion, the 
latter to some sort of coercion.  Tilak understood the 
problem correctly and thought that his opponents confused 
the issues and tried to use coercion in social reform and 
persuasion in politics. 

It is the fashion with certain writers, especially English- 
men, to decry Tilak as a crude unscrupulous agitator who 
wanted to get back for his community the power that it 
had lost under the British rule. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. He was an embodiment of the newly awak- 
ened national spirit which had not yet learnt its bearings. 
He was the generator of a nationalism which had yet to 
seek and find its proper basis in Truth and Non-violence. 
Doubtless, it was Tilak's mantle that fell on Mahatma 
Gandhi and not that of Gokhale, though the Mahatma re- 
garded Gokhale as his political guru. For one thing, long 
before Gandhiji preached his gospel of Non-co-operation, 
Tilak in one of his speeches had set before the nation the 
whole programme of Non-co-operation. Speaking, for in- 
Stance, at Calcutta on the 2nd January 1907, he is reported 
to have said(1): 

“What the New Party wants you to do is to realize the 
fact that your future rests entirely in your own hands. If 
you mean to be free, you can be free; if you do not mean 
to be free, you will fal! and be for ever fallen. So many of 
you need not take arms; but if you have not the power of 
active resistance, have you not the power of self-denial and 
self-abstinence in such a way as not to assist this foreign 
Government to rule over you? This is boycott, and this is 
what is meant when we say, boycott is a political weapon. 
We shall not give them assistance to collect revenue and 
keep peace. We shall not assist them in fighting beyond the 
frontiers or outside India with Indian blood and money. 
We shall not assist them in carrying on the administration 


(1) Tilak's Speeches and Writings (Ganesh & Co., Madras), p. 50. 
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of justice. We shall have our own courts and, when the 
time comes, we shall not pay taxes. Can you do that by 
your united efforts? If you can, you are free from 
to-morrow.” : 

This was thirteen years before Gandhiji's Non-co-ope- 
ration movement and eight years before the Mahatma 
returned to India from South Africa. Speeches and writ- 
ings like these were, of course, anathema to the school of 
Ranade and Gokhale. The differences between the two 
schools were fundamental. The opposition between them 
was continued after Ranade's death by his disciple Gokhale, 
Tilak, though oider than Gokhale by ten years, outlived him 
by five. And, by a strange coincidence, he died on. the 
very day, Ist of August 1920, on which Gandhiji’s Non- 
co-operation movement was inaugurated, and power thus 
passed from the one to the other, as it once did from 
Parashurama to Rama. The contrast between Tilak and 
Gokhale has been well expressed by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
in his History of the Congress: 

“Gokhale’s prime concern was with the administration 
and its improvement. Tilak’s supreme consideration was 
the nation and its up-building. Gokhale’s ideal was love 
and service. Tilak's was service and suffering. Gokhale’s 
methods sought to win the foreigner, Tilak's to replace him. 
Gokhale depended upon others' help, Tilak upon self-help. 
Gokhale looked to the classes and the intelligentsia, Tilak 
to the masses and the millions. Gokhale’s arena was the 
Council Chamber: Tilak's forum was the village mandap. 
Gokhale's medium of expression was English, Tilak's was 
Marathi. Gokhale’s objective was self-government for 
which people had to fit themselves by answering the tests 
prescribed by the English; Tilak’s objective was Swaraj 
which is the birth-right of every Indian and which he shall 
have without let or hindrance from the foreigner. Gokhale 
was on a level with his age; Tilak was in advance of his 
time." 

Two of Tilak's utterances have justly become famous: 
and are cherished by the nation. One is, “Swaraj is my 
birthright and I will have it." And the other is his reply 
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to the judge who convicted and transported him for six 
years in 1908: 

"In spite of the verdict of the jury, I maintain I am 
innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destinies of 
things, and it may be the will of Providence that the cause 
which I represent should prosper more by my suffering than 
by my remaining free." 


CHAPTER XIV 


ANNIE BESANT AND THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


lr IS A STRANGE fact that one of the agencies which 
helped the revival of Hinduism in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century was an international association, called 
the Theosophical Society, first started in New York, and 
that one of the most outstanding figures in the history of 
Hinduism in the early years of the twentieth century was 
an Englishwoman—Mrs. Annie Besant. 

The history of the Theosophical Movement in modern 
times begins with Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, a Russian 
lady who was reputed to possess extraordinary occult pow- 
ers. She states again and again in her writings—and her 
statement is repeated later by her disciple, Mrs. Besant—- 
that she started the movement only at the bidding of a great 
Hierarchy of Adepts or Masters, living unseen somewhere 
in Tibet. It seems that, according to the orders of one of 
these Masters, Madame Blavatsky went first to Cairo in 
1870, then to Paris and then to the United States of America 
in 1874 in order to create interest in the truths of Ancient 
Wisdom. 

While Madame Blavatsky was living in New York, 
Colonel Olcott and many others, who were interested in 
spiritualism and. occult phenomena, used to meet her in her 
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rooms. At one of these meetings on the 7th September 
1875, Olcott suggested that a society might be formed for 
the purpose which they all had in view. The suggestion was 
approved by Madame Blavatsky, and then and there all the 
people present agreed to form a society. Subsequently it 
was resolved that the society should be called the Theo- 
sophical Society and that Colonel Olcott should be the first 
President and Madame Blavatsky the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

During the first three years of the history of the Society 
there was not much activity. But towards the close of 1878 
the founders of the Theosophical Society, we are told, receiv- 
ed orders from their Masters in Tibet to go to India for their 
work. Accordingly they arrived in Bombay on 16th February 
1879, and were welcomed by the members of the Arya 
Samaj. On arriving in India, Colonel Olcott quickly saw 
how he could help this country reorganize Indian life on 
national lines and check the activities of Christian Mission- 
aries. In the very first Convention held in Bombay that 
year, he spoke about the reform of education and the revival 
of Sanskrit learning and arranged for an exhibition of Indian 
arts and crafts. Next year he went to Ceylon on the invi- 
tation of the Buddhist High Priest, Sumangala, the Principal 
of the Vidyodaya College for Buddhist Priests in Colombo. 
Here both Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky took the 
Panchashila, declared themselves Buddhists and threw them- 
selves whole-heartedly into the movement for the revival of 
Buddhism. The Colonel then wrote his famous Buddhist 
Catechism, which became a text-book in all the Buddhist 
schools that were organized by him throughout the island. 
He travelled from village to village in Ceylon, gave lectures 
and roused the people to a sense of the glories of their own 
religion. Thus he did for Buddhism in Ceylon what Mrs. 
Besant did later for Hinduism in India. 

During 1882, the founders of the Theosophical Society 
made Adyar their headquarters and gathered many enthu- 
siastic workers around them. Colonel Olcott always paid 
attention to the side of organization, while Madame Bla- 
vatsky paid attention to the. side of occultism. She was said 
to be in communication with the Hierarchy of Masters, whose 
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devoted servant she declared herself to be. Through her 
occult powers she could herself produce some occult pheno- 
mena, and her Masters, it is said, gave her permission to 
use some of their own miraculous powers, so that she might 
carry conviction to the minds of people that this material 
visible world was not all. Some of these phenomena con- 
sisted in ‘precipitating’ letters, in producing material objects 
out of nothing and in getting messages out of the other. At 
this time several members of the Society are alleged to have 
received letters and messages from the Masters. While 
Theosophists believed that these phenomena and these letters 
were genuine, others began to entertain suspicions about their 
origin, and so the Society for Psychical Research, London, 
deputed one Richard Hodgson to investigate the facts and 
send a report. He arrived in India, collected evidence, ex- 
amined witnesses and reported that the letters had all been 
forged by Madame Blavatsky, that she was a charlatan and 
a trickster, and that Olcott and others had been simply duped. 

Unfortunately at this juncture Madame Blavatsky fell ill 
and had to leave India suddenly. After some stay on the 
continent she settled down in London in 1887 and published 
her great work—T he Secret Doctrine—and gathered round her 
a band of disciples to whom she gave secret occult teachings 
with a view to bringing them into contact with the Hierarchy 
of Masters. 

The task of reviewing The Secret Doctrine for the “Re- 
view of Reviews” was entrusted to Mrs. Besant by W. T. 
Stead, the editor, Mrs. Besant had separated from her hus- 
band and had been a Jeader in free-thought, along with 
Charles Bradlaugh, and a socialist agitator and member of 
the Fabian Society along with the Webbs and George Bernard 
Shaw. The reading of The Secret Doctrine proved a turn- 
ing point in her career. She at once became the disciple 
of Madame Blavatsky and joined the Theosophical Society, 
believing along with others of her circle that the conclusions 
of the Hodgson Report were preposterous. 

Though an Englishwoman by birth and a free-thinker 
in her opinions before she joined the Theosophical Society, 
Mrs. Besant passionately claimed in later life that she had 
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been a Hindu in her former birth and that she remained a 
Hindu at heart. There is a sublime pathos as well as pas- 
sion in all her references to her love of India, which she 
looked upon as her own motherland, to her love of the Indian 
people, whom she looked upon as her own people, and to 
her love of Hinduism and Hindu scriptures, which she looked 
upon as a sacred heritage and, above all, in her devotion 
to that most baffling Beloved of the Hindus—the Avatar 
of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Mrs. Besant was invited to come to India to attend the 
Theosophical Conference in 1892 and from her reply(1) we 
sec that already the love of India had taken possession of 
her heart. She wrote: 

“Ere long I hope to stand face to face with you—I to 
whom India and the Indian people seem nearer than the 
nations to which by birth I belong. Born last time under 
Western skies for work that needs to be done, I do not 
forget my true motherland (India) . . . When Karma opens 
the door I will walk through it." 

The door opened next year and Mrs. Besant landed in 
India on the 16th November, 1893.(2) She was then forty- 
six years of age. 

She thereafter made India her home, wore Hindu cos- 
tume,(3) adopted Hindu ways of life and worked for the re- 
vival of Hinduism and the uplift of the Indian nation for 
forty years till she died at Adyar in 1933, aged eighty-six. 
One may very well believe that Mrs. Besant possessed a 
Hindu heart beneath her European skin. For who without 
possessing a Hindu heart could write in the following way, 
comparing the hero of the Ramayana with the Bhagavan of 
the Gita? 


Reis ELM REM ee ee ee 

(1) Quoted in the Adyar Pamphlet No. 182, p. 10. 

(2) Exactly fifty years from this date, on the 16th November, 
1943 Dr. Annie Besant's statue was unveiled on the Madras Marina 
by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy lyer, the then Dewan of Travancore. 

(3) Mr. Jinarajadasa in his A Short Biography of Dr. Annie 
Besant says: 

“From the first vear of her coming to India she not only lived - 
with Indians, but she lived as one of them. She wore the Sari, the 
Indian woman's robe, she sat cross-legged on the ground or on a 
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“In the ideal figure of Sri Ramachandra we have the 
perfect Man, the Man who in every relation of life—son, 
husband, brother, king—set an example of nobility and 
purity great as human imagination can depict. We have 
in Him the highest perfection to which human qualities can 
be carried, and it is this perfected humanity tried to the 
uttermost, yet never found wanting, that acts as so inspiring 
an ideal through the length and breadth of India... . 

“In Ramachandra there is a perfect humanity, adapting 
itself to every changing circumstance of life but in Sri Krishna 
there is something more, some subtle gleam of divinity, of 
half-heard melody, of elusive fleeting grace, scarce seen but 
sensed. Truly we see in Him human greatness as politician, 
as statesman, as a guide of nations, as the stern rebuker of 
Duryodhana, the tender friend of Arjuna and Yudishthira, 
as the speaker of the B/iagavad Gita. But there is another 
side to this heroic figure, more difficult for the modern mind 
io grasp, it is the spiritual aspect, the form of the Divine 
Child, the Lord of Love and Life, the Universal Self reveal- 
ing Himself to the individual self as the Spouse and Lover 
of each." (1) 

And who without possessing a Hindu heart could go on 
a pilgrimage, as Mrs. Besant did in 1901, to the cave-temple 
of ice at Amarnath, 16,000 feet above the sea in the 
Himalayas, walking barefoot on the snow and bathing in the 
ice-cold stream beside the cave before entering the temple? 
Again, like all pious Hindus, Mrs. Besant loved to reside 
in the sacred city of Banaras, where, only five years after 
she arrived in India, she was able to found the Central 


chowki (a kind of divan) at work, she ate seated on the ground in 
Hindu fashion and not at a table, using the right hand and not 
spoon or fork. Of course, in Europe she reverted to European 
ways, but in her own mind the Indian ways were her natural ways. 
She has herself explained one reason for this instinctive feeling, that 
she has had of late several Indian incarnations, and that her last 
one, before the birth as Annie Wood, was in India, and that, from 
the close: of that Indian life and the beginning of the present one, 
there was only a gap of three years. She recollected incidents of 
that life and particularly how she was then the grand-daughter of 
ihe Adept, who is now her Guru." 


(1) Hindu Ideals, pp. 152-153. 
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Hindu College, which later became the nucleus of the Hindu 
University. “At Banaras”, says Dr. Arundale, “Dr. Besant 
was Indian more than in any other place. She was happy 
in Banaras, I think, as nowhere else, not even at Adyar, 
the southern Indian home she loved so dearly.” There is 
no doubt that her best work on behalf of Hinduism was 
done when she was at Banaras. For it was here that she 
delivered her fervent lectures on Hindu ideals and produced 
her popular translation of the Gita, her admirable summaries 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and her helpful text- 
books on Hindu religion and ethics. 

Mrs. Besant had marvellous energy and powers of oratory 
and organization, and she used them all in the service of 
her “beloved motherland"—India. For over a generation 
she travelled up and down this vast country, besides making 
voyages to Europe, America and Australia, delivering in- 
numerable lectures, rousing Indians to a sense of the great- 
ness of their religion and organizing every form of activity 
which would make India once again as great as she had 
been in ancient times. She began with religion and very 
soon added education to it and finally plunged into politics, 
journalism and social reform, and in every one of these 
fields she displayed tremendous energy and driving power. 

Thousands of men and women who listened to her lec- 
tures on the greatness of India or the glories of Hinduism 
in the early years of the present century were either moved 
to tears or swept off their feet and implicitly endorsed the 
title once given to her on the spur of the moment by a great 
Sanskrit scholar at Banaras, who, quoting from Dandin, 
hailed her as Sarva Shukla Sarasvati, the All-White Goddess 
of Wisdom. One can very well imagine, even if one has 
not actually experienced, the effect of perorations like the 
following, which we find at the end of her lectures on 
“Hindu Ideals” given to the students of the Central Hindu 
College, Banaras: 

“And if Hindus do not maintain Hinduism who shall 
save it? If India’s own children do not cling to her faith, 
who shall guard it? India alone can save India, and India 
and Hinduism are one. No one in a Western body can do 
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what you can do. No love of mine for India, no fullness 
of service, no completeness of devotion, can do in this alien 
body what you, India’s sons, can do. A Hindu is born, he 
is not made. No amount of service to Hinduism, no prac- 
tice of Hindu teachings, no training in Hindu wisdom, can 
make a non-Hindu into a Hindu. Hence, even those of us 
who have Hindu hearts, and have past Hindu lives behind 
us, can only help you; the main work you must do for 
yourselves. 

“Make no mistake. Without Hinduism India has no 
future. Hinduism is the soil into which India’s roots are 
struck, and torn out of that she will inevitably wither, as 
a tree torn out from its place. Many are the religions and 
many are the races which are flourishing in India, but none 
of them stretches back into the far dawn of her past, nor 
is necessary for her endurance as a nation. Every one might 
pass away as they came, and India would still remain. But 
let Hinduism vanish, and what is she? A “geographical ex- 
pression" of the past, a dim memory of a perished glory. 
Her history, her literature, her art, her monuments, all have 
Hinduism written across them. Zoroastrianism came for 
refuge and her sons have found asylum and welcome in 
india; but Zoroastrianism might pass, and India would re- 
main. Buddhism was founded here, but Buddhism has dis- 
appeared and India remains. Islam came, a wave of con- 
quest, and the Musulmans form a part of the Indian people, 
and will share in the making of the future; yet Islam might 
pass, and India would remain. Christianity has come, and 
Christians rule the land and influence its steps; yet Chris- 
tianity might pass and India would remain. India lived 

efore their coming; India could live after their passing. 
But let Hinduism go, Hinduism that was India's cradle, and 
in that passing would be India's grave. Then would India 
with India’s religion be but a memory, as are Egypt and 
Egypt's religion now. India would remain then as a sub- 
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Mrs. Besant’s generosity was as great as her eloquence 
or energy. The proceeds of her lectures outside India and 
the bequests that were made to her as well as the funds 
that were placed in her hands were all utilized in the ser- 
vice of the Motherland. And it is well-known how, when 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya came forward with his 
Hindu University scheme, Mrs. Besant made a gift of her 
Central Hindu College which she had built up with great 
love and enthusiasm, so that it might form the nucleus of the 
University. 

Again, it should be noted that the Hinduism which Mrs. 
Besant advocated was not any truncated type of that religion 
such as the one advocated by the leaders of the Reform 
Movements. She drew not only upon the Upanishads and 
the Gita but also the Epics and the Puranas, the Smritis and 
the Dharma-sastras, the legends and the tales of our reli- 
gious tradition. She stood at first for entire. Hinduism— 
its philosophy, its ethics, its modes of worship, its Yoga 
practices, its rites and ceremonies and its Varnasharma- 
dharma. Her exposition of the Hindu doctrines regarding 
Karma and Reincarnation, Yoga and Dharma, and Devas 
and Avatars was indeed an eye-opener to many Hindus. 
And so also was her defence of Hindu rituals, customs and 
practices at a time when most Hindus were taught to look 
down upon them as mere superstitions, For instance, in a 
lecture delivered in November, 1914, in Presidency College, 
Madras, Mrs. Besant said, “And so I come back to the 
point with which I started; that, after a study, of some forty 
years and more, of the great religions of the world, I find 
none so perfect, none so scientific, none so philosophical, 
and none so spiritual as the great religion known by the name 
of Hinduism. The more you know it, the more you will 
love it; the more you try to understand it, the more deeply 
will you value it." 

‘Her fervour, her eloquence, her energy, her personality 
and her prestige as a lady belonging to the ruling race as 
well as her whole-hearted support of the entire edifice of 
Hinduism and her denunciations of the scientific materialism 
of the West took the country by storm for several years 
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and led to a wide-spread religious awakening among Hindus. 
Rightly does Sir Valentine Chirol, speaking of the Hindu 
Revival in his Indian Unrest(1) say that certainly no Hindu 
has done so much to organize and consolidate the move- 
ment as Mrs. Besant. He asks, “Is it surprising that Hindus 
Should turn their backs upon our civilization when a Euro- 
pean of highly-trained intellectual power and with an extra- 
ordinary gift of eloquence comes and tells them that it is 
they who possessed the key to Supreme wisdom, that their 
gods, their philosophy, their morality are on a higher plane 
of thought than the West has ever reached?" 

No half-hearted measures could have achieved this re- 
sult. No correct and critical appreciation of Hindu civiliza- 
lion, no just apportioning of praise and blame could have 
satisfied the needs of the hour. Some strong antidote to 
the sting inside the hostile attacks of the Christian Mission- 
aries on Hinduism was required, and Mrs. Besant supplied 
it in full measure. Now that Hinduism is once more alive 
and strong and is able to hold its own against the other 
religions of the world, people may say that Mrs. Besant was 
extravagant in her accounts of Hinduism and that her de- 
fence of it was often uncritical.(2) 

It ill becomes a man who has been rescued from a cruel 
and unjust prosecution to turn round on his counsel for 
defence and accuse him of having overstated his case. Mrs. 
Besant came to us an advocate, not as a judge. She won 
her case. And she claimed no fees because she believed 
the cause was her own. In fact, she gave her whole life 
to it. Moreover it must be admitted that, though at times 
Mrs. Besant's zeal for Hinduism outran her discretion, she 
often brought to bear upon her interpretation of Hindu 
ideals the sobriety, the humanity and the sweet reasonable- 
ness of her Western culture. 


(1) Indian Unrest, p. 29. 

(2) To give an extreme instance of her uncritical statements, in 
her lecture on Avatars she says that “the Shri Shankaracharya, on 
whom was the power of Mahadeva, was born but a few years after 
the passing of the Buddha, as the records of the Dwaraka Math 
show plainly...... ” Avatars, p. 102. 
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It must be confessed, however, that Mrs. Besant’s popu- 
larity as a religious teacher began to decline after 1910. 
She became the President of the Theosophical Society in 
1907, and under her leadership the Eastern School of Theo- 
sophy which had been established by Madame Blavatsky for 
the practice of occultism became more active than ever. 
Mrs. Besant and her co-adjutor, Mr. Leadbeater, began to 
explore, by clairvoyant methods, the past and the future 
lives of some of the leaders of the Theosophical Society. 
And they came to such interesting conclusions as that 
Colonel Olcott, the Founder of the Society, was the Buddhist 
emperor Asoka in his former birth and that Mrs. Besant 
was Hypatia in the fourth century and Bruno in the sixteenth, 
and they seriously published these things in a book. One 
such conclusion, which created a great stir at the time and 
landed the Theosophical Socicty in great difficulties, was 
that a great World-Teacher—a Christ or a Bodhisattva— 
was going to appear in the person of Mr. J. Krishnamurthi, 
who was then a boy of thirteen entrusted by his father to 
the guardianship of Mrs. Besant. Divine honours were then 
bestowed on the boy by many Theosophists. But this deve- 
lopment upset the minds of many people both inside and 
outside the Theosophical Society. And a suit was launched 
by the father of the boy against Mrs. Besant. This sensa- 
tional case was conducted in the Madras High Court, and 
Mrs. Besant, nothing daunted, chose to be her own counsel. 
When the decision went against her in Madras, she appealed 
to the Privy Council and finally won her case. She was 
allowed to retain the two wards, Mr. Krishnamurthi and 
his brother Nityananda, under her own guardianship. But, 
though she won the case, the exposures that were incident- 
ally made in the Madras High Court about Mr. Leadbeater 
and some of his teachings resulted in a great loss of prestige 
for the Theosophical Society.(1) 


(1) The feeling of the general public on this occasion may be 
indicated as follows, in the words of a paper read by the Reverend 
E. W. Thompson before the Madras Missionary Conference and 
published in 1913: 

“The value of the Madras law-suits is that they have provided a 
rough and ready test of the genuineness of Theosophical occultism. 
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Hardly had this sensational case been disposed of in 
Madras when Mrs. Besant plunged into politics and social 
reform. During October and November, 1913, she delivered 
a series of lectures in Madras on foreign travel, child mar- 
riage, the depressed classes, women's education, mass edu- 
cation and the caste system. These lectures were later pub- 
lished under the title of “Wake up, India."(1) The most 
noticeable change in her views, as set forth in these lectures, 
is that regarding the caste system. She said in her lecture 
on this subject that, in the first eleven years of her work 
in India, she had attempted to revive the idea of dharma or 
function in relation to the four great castes, but that by 1905 
she had come to the conclusion that it was hopeless and 
that, from that time, she had been working solely to form 
an opinion in favour of change. And now in 1913, she 
found herself compelled to go a step further: 

“I regret it, but am bound to say that I do not believe 
the caste system can continue in India in the changing life 
of the nation and with the heavy responsibilities, which 
more and more will fall upon her sons." 

This was a revolutionary change in the eyes of many who, 
tightly or wrongly, were under the impression that Mrs, ` 
Besant was a great champion of Hindu orthodoxy and that 
Indian Theosophists were ultra-orthodox people. Hence 
there was an unfavourable reaction on the part of the public, 
and all attempts of Mrs. Besant to reform Hindu social life 
proved fruitless. 


They have exhibited some of the chief occultists in the common re- 
lations of life and tested their credibility as witnesses in matters of 
fact. If they are not found satisfactory here, how shall credence be 
reposed in them in regions where we are unable to follow them?" 


(1) Mrs. Besant, in her lecture on “Theosophy, Past and Future” 
in 1929, says that it was the Rishi Agastya that asked her to deliver 
these lectures on Social Reform in 1913. She says: 

“As some of you know, He lives in Southern India; His dwelling 
place is known to a limited circle. T. Subba Rao and my brother, 
Leadbeater, for instance, were permitted to visit Him, and meet Him 
in the physical world in the human body which He is now wearing. 
It is quite clear that He takes an active interest in the elevation of 
the Indian Nation, and also that He lays particular stress on the 
subject of Social Reform.” 
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She succeeded better in politics. She started in January, 
1914, a weekly journal called The Commonweal and, a few 
months later, a daily newspaper called New India. Her 
vigorous articles in these two journals and her fearlessness, 
courage and determination im advocating Home Rule for 
India made her immensely popular, so much so that the 
Madras Government became disturbed and foolishly intern- 
ed her in 1917. There was then a tremendous popular agi- 
tation for her release, and when the Government released 
her, the public recognized her services by making her the 
President of the Indian National Congress. 

But her success was rather short-lived. For in 1919, when 
the non-co-operation movement was started by Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress came under his influence, Mrs. 
Besant refused to sympathize with the movement, and she 
lost her popularity as well as leadership. From that time, 
we may say, she gradually faded away from public life, and 
became only the ghost of her former self to the general 
public, whatever she may have been to the Theosophists. 
Tt was an inevitable development. For the entry of Mahatma 
Gandhi into the public life of India was like the admission 
of sunlight into a theatre. It is really a great pity, however, 
that Mrs. Besant never reconciled herself to Gandhiji’s in- 
fluence in the country and assumed a hostile attitude towards 
his teachings. But it must be said, as Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
has said, “If Annie Besant had not been, Gandhiji could 
not be.” And Gandhiji himself in his usual manner, has 
paid the following generous tribute to Mrs. Besant’s work: - 

“As long as India lives, the memory of the magnificent 
services rendered by her will also live. She endeared herself 
to India by making it her country of adoption and dedicat- 
ing her all to it.” 

The Theosophical Society with its centre at Adyar, near 
Madras, is a world-wide organization. But it became more 
popular in India than elsewhere. That was because most 
of its teachings were taken from Hindu and Buddhist scrip- 
tures and modified in the light (or twilight) of occultism 
derived from various sources. Whether we approve of all 
these teachings or not—most Hindus would have nothing 
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to do with them now—we should ever feel grateful to the 
Theosophical Society, and especially to Mrs. Besant. For 
some of the fundamental principles of our faith, viz., Karma 
reincarnation, Yoga and spiritual evolution, have been broad. 
cast by this great and wide-spread International Association 
The Society has, moreover, a library of rare books and 
manuscripts at Adyar and regularly publishes useful editions 
and translations of Hindu scriptures. It is a centre of culture 
and art. And above all, to its lasting credit it must be said 
that, at a time when colour-prejudice ran high, it deliberately 
set its face against it and did its best to bring together men 
from the East and the West on terms of equality and brother- 
hood and this, not as a matter of policy but on religious 
principle, not in mere theory but in actual practice. This 
ae would entitle it to a high place in the Kingdom of 
prit. 


CHAPTER XV 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA 


OF ALL THE religious movements that have sprung up in 
India in recent times, there is none so faitbful to our past 
and so full of possibilities for the future, so rooted in our 
national consciousness and yet so universal in its outlook, 
and therefore none so thoroughly representative of the 
religious spirit of India, as the movement connected with the 
names of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and his disciple, 
Swami Vivekananda. In a way, the true starting point of 
the present Hindu Renaissance may be said to be Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa. For, his life represents the entire 
orbit of Hinduism, and not simply a segment of it, such as 
Theism or Vedism. He was a jnani as well as a bhakta. 
To him God was both personal and impersonal. He laid 
equal emphasis on both the householder's life of good works 
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and the sannyasin's life of renunciation and Yoga. Like a 
true Hindu, he gave free scope to the individual variations 1n 
the Kingdom of Spirit. And, again, like a true ine e 
held that all religions were branches of the same tree. This 
was not to him a mere intellectual proposition or an inherited 
doctrine. He demonstrated the truth of it in his own life 
by going through the sadhanas of Islam and Christianity as 
well as of Hinduism. In fact, Sri Ramakrishna is a unique 
figure in the history of Hinduism, because, without much 
education or scholarship, he traversed the entire region of 
religious experience by his own fapas and confirmed by his 
own personal testimony the truths of the Hindu scriptures. 
Yogabhyasa, Para-bhakti, Ishvarashakti, Nirvikalpa-samadhi, 
Brahma-sakshatkara and Satchitananda were no mere words 
to him, but phases of experience which he knew at first 
hand. Hence the simplicity and profundity of the teaching 
of this modern saint. The sayings of Sri Ramakrishna can 
be read with profit by a philosopher as well as by a child. 
And one can get a fair idea of the scope of Hinduism by 
reading his parables and talks. Again, the life of Sri Rama- 
krishna is a clear illustration of the liberating power of true 
religion. It demonstrates the truth, in India at any rate, 
it is not by mere social reform—though that is necessary—- 
that social evils can be uprooted or social prejudices over- 
come. It is only by releasing a flood of enlightened religious 
feeling that society can be cleansed and men and women 
made to grow to their spiritual heights. We shall see that 
this was emphasized again and again by Swami Vivekananda, 
the disciple. of Sri Ramakrishna, in all his schemes for the 
regeneration of India. 

Sri Ramakrishna, who was originally called Gadadhar 
before he became a sannyasin, was born in 1836 in Kamar- 
pukur, a village in the Hooghly District in Bengal. When 
he was seventeen years of age his elder brother took him to 
Calcutta to assist him in his duties as a family priest in that 
city and later got him appointed as a temple priest in the 
Kali temple which had been built by a rich widow Rani 
Rashmoni at Dakshineswar on the banks of the Ganges, four 
miles north of Calcutta. 
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Then began the period of storm and Stress in Sri Rama- 
krishna's life. The duties he was called upon to discharge 
i p ught to a focus the vague yearnings and 
the half-satisfied longings of the preceding years of boyhood. 


[n his later life the saint used to tell all the people who came 


to him that a passionate longing for God was an essential 


condition of realization. “Have you wept for God?" he 
would ask them. “Have you shed tears for him?" This 
aspect of his teaching, like all other aspects, was derived 
from his own experiences during this period. His longing 
for a sight of the goddess he worshipped was indescribable. 
We are told that every night, when all were asleep, he 
would go out alone into the jungle, now called Panchavati, 
lying north of the temple, and meditate for hours under an 
amalaka tree and return only at day-break with his eyes 
swollen with weeping, 

From this time onward Sri Ramakrishna spent twelve 
years in search of God with an astonishing tenacity of 
purpose. His experiences during these years are most har- 
rowing to read. He would meditate for hours at the dead 
of night in the jungle. Sometimes he would weep like a 
child and rub his face against the ground in misery. Ac- 
cording to an oft-quoted passage, when the peals of the 
evening bells in the temple announced the close of a day, 
he would become sadder, still and cry, "Another day is gone 
in vain, Mother, and I have not seen Thee. Another day 
of this short life has passed, and I have not known the 
truth.” Sometimes doubts would harass his soul and he 
would exclaim, “Art thou true, Mother? Or is it all a fiction 
of the mind? Is religion a phantasy or a mere castle in the 
air?" After some months of this intense state of feeling 
came the first flash of illumination, of which he has left us 
a vivid record in two passages, which are of great interest to 
students of mysticism: 

"I was then suffering from excruciating pain, because I 
had not been blessed with a vision of the Mother. I felt 
as if my heart were being squeezed like a wet towel. I was 
overpowered by a great restlessness and a fear that it might 
not be my lot to realize Her in this life. I could not bear 
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separation any longer; life did not seem worth living. 
SEI my Ses fell v the sword that was kept p r 
Mother’s temple. Determined to put an end to my life, 
jumped up like a mad man and seized it, when, suddenly, 
the blessed Mother revealed Herself to me and I fell un- 
conscious on the floor. What happened after that externally, 
or how that day or the next passed, I. do not know, but 
within me there was a steady flow of undiluted bliss altogether 
new, and I felt the presence of the Divine Mother. 

“The buildings with their different parts, the temple and 
all, vanished from my sight, leaving no trace whatsoever, 
and in their stead was a limitless, infinite, effulgent ocean 
of consciousness or spirit. As far as the eye could reach, 
its shining billows were madly rushing towards me from all 
sides with a terrific noise, to swallow me up! in the 
twinkling of an eye they were on me and engulfed me com- 
pletely. I was panting for breath. I was caught in the 
pillows and fell down senseless.” 

We have to put these two passages together to get a 
connected idea of Sri Ramakrishna's experience on this 
occasion. In mystic literature this experience is called the 
awakening. The emergence of mystic consciousness, sharply 
marked off from the long-drawn, dim struggles that preceded 
it, is usually attended by violent bodily changes. After the 
shock of the first vision described above, Sri Ramakrishna 
was unable to exert any control over his body. Also, his 
conduct became queer. People thought he was going mad. 
But he did not care for the world. His main concern now 
was to keep his vision continuous. But, as he was not able 
to do this at first, he was thrown into the depths of despair. 
He could not endure this play of ‘hide and seek’, as it were, 
of the Divine Mother. So he redoubled his efforts at prayet 
and meditation to such an extent that the strain told on 
his health. He became subject to various ailments, and, as 
medicines were of no avail, his suffering was great. 

Shortly after his vision of Kali described above, we arc 
told that Sri Ramakrishna directed his attention to the in- 
carnation of Rama as the object of his devotion. He put 
himself in the place of Hanuman, the devotee of Rama and 
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began to imitate him in all his actions, “living on nuts and 
fruits and climbing trees and jumping from branch to 
branch". And, as a result of this kind of sadhana, he had 
now a vision of Sita, as he had before a vision of Kali. 

Experiences such as these abound in mystical literature 
all over the world. Every mystic begins to interpret his 
flaming experience of a higher consciousness in the theo- 
logical terms of the sect to which he belongs. He uses 
the language of the religion in which he is brought up. The 
saints of Southern India call it Shiva. The singers of 
Maharashtra call it Krishna. St. Paul calls it Jesus Christ. 
And Jesus Christ himself calls it his Father. Ramakrishna 
calls it his Mother—Kali or Sita. After the transcendental 
experience is thus crystallized into a definite theological 
concept, the mystic begins to adjust his life and character to 
the new light given to him. He voluntarily imposes on 
himself terrible disciplines to make himself fit for the new 
life. He cuts new channels in his mind and violently closes 
up the old. Anytbing which is likely to draw away his 
energies from the new plane of consciousness is relentlessly 
removed. Those earthly connections that bind him fast to 
selfhood are violently rent asunder. Even the formalities 
of religion are laid aside. Writers on mysticism call this the 
purificatory stage. We in this country call this the period 
of tapas. It is a period punctuated by visions and voices, 
temptations and lapses, which are generally personified into 
angels and evil spirits. Sri Ramakrishna had many of these 
experiences in this period of his career. He saw spirits 
and heard voices and frequently fell into trances. The 
momentous struggle that was going on in his soul between 
the old and the new was often objectified and the whole 
drama enacted before his very eyes. One day, as he sat 
down to meditate, he found a sannyasin emerging out of his 
body with a trident in his hand. The figure directed him to 
concentrate his mind on God and threatened that, otherwise, 
he would plunge the weapon into his body. Presently 
another man—the papa-purusha—came out of his body and 
was killed on the spot by the shining sannyasin, who, after 
this exploit, re-entered his body. In fact, this part of the 
H. A.—5 
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saint's biography is a supernatural romance in which his mind 
is described as moving in a world of abstractions and spirit- 
voices, while his body sometimes remained so dead and 
motionless that birds would perch on it and serpents would 
crawl over it. 

At the same time Sri Ramakrishna began also to discipline 
himself in a most drastic way. He practised Hatha-yoga. 
He would go to the cremation ground and sit naked for hours 
together in meditation. He would clean closets like a 
scavenger. Though a Brahmin, he would accept food cook- 
ed by the lowest classes. And he would make no difference 
between sandal perfume and unspeakable filth. No wonder 
therefore that everyone thought he was mad. He himself 
feared that his mind was going to pieces. In the agony of 
his heart he cried, “Mother, is this the result of praying and 
wholly surrendering myself to Thee?” But in the very next 
moment he would say, “Let it be as Thou wisheth. Lei 
this body go to pieces, but leave me not, reveal Thyself to 
me, be kind to Thy helpless son. O mother, I have taken 
shelter at Thy Lotus Feet. Thou art my only refuge." 

At last his prayer was heard and a Guru came to him 
unsought in the person of a venerable woman who was à 
great Yogini and a Vaishnavite devotee. Sri Ramakrishna 
accepted her as his spiritual guide and narrated to her all 
his experiences and told her that many people took him to 
be a mad man. She immediately set all doubts at rest by 
showing, on the authority of books on Yoga, that Sri Rama- 
krishna was not insane, but was well advanced on the 
path of illumination. — Thenceforward she undertook to 
guide him on the path. Under her direction, Sri Ramakrishna 
passed through the Tantric sadhana. He used to say later, 
referring to this period of his life, ‘The Brahmini put me 
through all the exercises mentioned in the sixty-four principal 
Tantra books. Most of these were extremely difficult 
sadhanas, some of them so dangerous that they cause the 
devotee to lose his footing and sink into moral degradation. 


But the infinite grace of the Mother carried me through 
unscathed.” 
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But the most remarkable feature of the sadhana period 
of Sri Ramakrishna's spiritual career is that he was not 
satisfied with any one system of discipline. He was an 
unwearied experimenter in religion. Therefore, scarcely 
had he finished his Tantric sadhana when he began to 
experiment with the various types of Vaishnava sadhana. 
Already, as we saw, he had identified himself with Hanuman 
and had visions of Sita. Now, for some time, he practised 
vatsalya-sadhana and had visions of the child Rama, and 
again, for some time, practised sakhya-sadhana and had 
visions of Krishna as a friend, and, finally, he came to the 
highest kind of Vaishnava sadhana in which the worshipper 
identifies himself with Radha and loses himself in an ecstasy 
of passionate love for Krishna, the eternal Lover. In his 
attempts to efface his personality, Sri Ramakrishna, we are 
told, even dressed himself as Radha for some days and lived 
in the company of women as one among them. This complete 
identification was soon rewarded and he had a vision of the 
exquisite beauty of Krishna as described in our literature. 
We read in his biography, “Sri Krishna in His exquisitely 
graceful form revealed Himself to him and fulfilled the 
hankerings of his soul. Then He merged Himself in the 
person of Sri Ramakrishna. The Master remained for two 
or three months in a state of divine felicity. Forgetting his 
own identity, he looked upon himself as Krishna and he saw 
Krishna manifested in all creatures, sentient and insentient." 

But even with this consummation Sri Ramakrishna was 
not satisfied. One day there came to the garden of 
Dakshineswar an itinerant monk called Totapuri, who was an 
adept not only in the philosophy of Advaita but also in its 
practical realization. By a single glance he discovered the 
degree of Spirituality attained by Sri Ramakrishna. He said 
to him, “You seem to be an advanced seeker after truth. 
Would you like to learn Vedanta?” Sri Ramakrishna 
replied, “I don't know. It all depends upon my Mother. I 
can agree to your proposal only if she approves of it." “Al 
right," said Totapuri, *go and ask your Mother, I shall not 
be here long.” Shri Ramakrishna went into the temple and 
consulted the goddess, and it seems he heard her command, 
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“Yes, my boy, go and learn of him. It is for this purpose 
that he has come here." Sri Ramakrishna returned to the 
monk with a beaming countenance and communicated to 
him his Mother’s permission. Accordingly Totapuri initiat- 
ed him with appropriate ceremonies and taught him Advaita 
Vedanta. We are told that, on the very first day on which 
Sri Ramakrishna practised Advaita sadhana, he got into Nir- 
vikalpasamadhi and remained in that state, dead to the 
world, for three days. The guru stood by wondering and 
exclaimed, “Is it really true? Is it possible that this man 
has attained in the course of a single day that which it 
took me forty years of strenuous practice to achieve? Great 
God. it is nothing short of a miracle! " He then took steps 
to bring down Sri Ramakrishna to the ordinary plane of 
human consciousness and afterwards gladly accepted his 
pupil's graceful prostrations and warmly embraced bim. 
Though an itinerant monk constantly on the move, Totapuri 
chose to remain with this exceptional pupil for eleven 
months and taught him the philosophy of Advaita in detail. 
Sri Ramakrishna thenceforth became a Jnani as well as 
a Bhakta. That is, Reality now became as much a state of his 
own soul as a beloved person outside it. In one of his own 
subsequent sayings he clearly brings out the relation between 
Jnana and Bhakti. He compares the former to a terrace and 
the latter to a staircase. Both are made of the same 
materials. The terrace is the Absolute realized in samadhi, 
in which the self and the world are blotted out. The stair- 
case is the world of names and forms—the manifestations 
of the Absolute to the human sense. We go up and down, 
sometimes resting on the terrace and sometimes on the steps 
of the staircase. 

After Totapuri left him, Sri Ramakrishna, who had 
reached the highest state of spiritual realization, once again . 
had the experience of samadhi, this time for an unbroken 
period of six months. Referring to this period, he says, 
“For six months at a stretch I remained in that state whence 
ordinary men never return, the body falling off after three 
weeks like a sere leaf. I was not conscious of day or night.” 
His body too would have perished, like that of others, but 
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for the kind ministrations of a monk, wlio was at Dakshi- 
neshwar at the time and who would press some food down 
Sri Ramakrishna's throat whenever he saw any signs of 
returning consciousness. Six months passed in this way. 
And at last Sri Ramakrishna received the mother's com- 
mand, “Remain on the threshold of relative consciousness 
for the sake of humanity." He tells us that, after this, he 
became a normal man again. But under the stress of these 
terrible sadhanas, his health broke down and he had an 
attack of dysentery, from which he suffered for many 
months. He gradually recovered and learnt to adjust him- 
self at will to both the levels of consciousness—the relative 
and the transcendental. 


But his zest for spiritual adventures led him once again 
into the open. This time he went even beyond the bounds 
of Hinduism. His Advaita realization, with its sense of the 
formless Absolute, had greatly broadened his mind and 
made him realize the oneness of all religions. So he was 
now attracted by the Islamic sadhana of a Sufi devotee, 
and wanted to see how the Lord would meet the worship- 
pers who approached him by this path. He now began to 
live like a Mohammedan, say his namaz regularly and turn 
away from all Hindu forms and places of worship. And he 
tells us that, after three days, he realized the goal of that form 
of devotion and had a vision of the Prophet. But, as he 
was still weak after his long illness, he stopped his experi- 
ments and went to his native village for a change. His 
sadhana was now practically complete, except for a short 
acquaintance later with the Bible and Christianity, which 
resulted, as usual with him, in a vision of Jesus Christ and 
realization that He was an incarnation of God. 

After the end of the period of his sadhana, we find Sri 
Ramakrishna returning to the ways of normal men and 
meeting other religious aspirants and checking his experience 
with theirs. Early in 1868 he went on a pilgrimage with his 
patron Mathurnath to Banaras, Prayag and Brindavan and 
two years later to Navadvip, the birth-place of Chaitanya. 
Next in importance to these pilgrimages is his coming into 
contact with the members of the Brahmo Samaj. His rela- 
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tions with Keshub Chander Sen were specially cordial. He 
paid a visit to him in 1875 and from that time a warm feel- 
ing of friendship sprang up between them. Each loved the 
other and they had many meetings and discussions on reli- 
gious subjects, though they could not see eye to eye on 
several points. A 

The fundamental difference between Sri Ramakrishna 
and the Brahmo Samaj was that, while the former was well 
grounded in the long spiritual tradition of our race and had 
verified the highest truths revealed in our scriptures by 
means of his own religious experience, the latter consisted 
more or less of mere intellectuals, who were applying West- 
ern standards of respectability and the principles of Christian 
theology to our ancient philosophy and religion and arriving 
at a sort of compromise. 

There is no doubt, however, that Keshub Chander Sen, 
Pratap Chander Mazoomdar, Pandit Sivanath Sastri and 
other Brahmo leaders were profoundly impressed with the 
religious genius of Sri Ramakrishna and were influenced by 
his teachings, though they would not accept parts of them. 
The very fact that many of the young men who afterwards 
became the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna were originally 
members of the Brahmo Samaj shows the extent of that 
influence. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that Sri Rama- 
krishna also was benefited by the contacts he made with the 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj. He was a Hindu of Hindus 
brought up in the spiritual tradition of his race and living 
in the atmosphere of religious orthodoxy in a temple and 
was quite ignorant of the new hybrid civilization of our mid- 
dle classes who were being educated in English schools. It 
was only after making acquaintance with the Brahmos that 
he came to know what was passing in the minds of the so- 
called educated classes and that he gained a more accurate 
knowledge of the worid around him. And consequently by 
degrees his own mission to his generation became clear to 
him. He was to be the starting point of a great Hindu Re- 
naissance. He was to be the prophet through whose lips 
the Motherland, rising after a long sleep, would reaffirm het 
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faith in her own ideals of Viveka or discrimination between 
what is fleeting and what is eternal, Yoga or fellowship with 
God through Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, and Samadhi or 
the attainment of divine consciousness. But what struck 
Sri Ramakrishna at the time in his contact with the educated 
classes was their rank materialism on the one hand and their 
playing with religion without any religious experience on the 
other. No man has expressed Stronger disapproval than he 
of those who begin to preach religion from mere book 
knowledge without any realization of God. He used to 
say that one might as well begin to describe Banaras, having 
never been there, but having seen only a map of it. His was 
the pain of a specialist who sees a charlatan haranguing to 
a crowd on the subject in which he himself has specialized. 
It is torture to a true mystic to listen to the facile eloquence 
of a mere pandit. Sri Ramakrishna therefore began to feel 
that his duty thenceforth was to rouse the religious feeling 
of the worldly minded and reaffirm the ancient truths of 
Hinduism by an appeal to his own experience. Childlike 
and humble as he was, he perceived that the Divine Spirit 
was to speak through him to his generation, as it once 
spoke in his own province through Chaitanya. 

He saw that his mission in life was to awaken people 
from their spiritual slumber and tell them of the wonders of 
the kingdom of God which he had seen with his own eyes 
and to which all the scriptures of the world bore witness. 
He could carry out that mission only by gathering round 
him a faithful band of followers. His first disciple was his own 
wife—Sri Sarada Devi, who is now respectfully designated 
the Holy Mother. She was married to him as early as 1859 
when he had gone back tc his village for rest and treatment. 
Of course, it was only a betrothal at the time. And it was 
thirteen years later, that is, in 1872 that she came to Dakshi- 
neswar and lived with him at frequent intervals and served 
him to the last with exemplary patience, devotion and love. 
Sri Ramakrishna, on his part, was ever intent on teaching 
her all things “from house-keeping to the knowledge of 
Brahman.” 
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That this holy couple always met on the plane of spirit 
and never on the plane of sense is evident from what Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say of her: “After marriage I anxiously 
prayed to the Divine Mother to root out all sense of physica! 
enjoyment from her mind. That my prayer had been granted 
I knew from my contact with her during this period.” It is 
also recorded that once, when Sri Sarada Devi was mas- 
saging the Master's feet, she asked him “What do you think 
of me?” He replied at once, “The Mother who is worshipped 
in the temple is the mother who has given birth to this body 
and is now living in the concert-room and she again JS 
massaging my feet at this moment. Verily, I look upon you 
as the visible representation of the Blissful Mother." Thus, 
to this astonishing man, his mother, his wife, in fact, we 
may say, all women in the world, were as divine as the 
goddess Kali whom he worshipped in the temple. 

His other disciples began to come to him from 1879. 
And from that date to his death in 1886, that is, for 
seven years, Sri Ramakrishna talked incessantly, poured 
out the treasures of his heart and thus trained a devoted 
band of followers, who afterwards renounced the world to 
carry on his work. All that we now know of the Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna is from these wonderful informal talks 
to his disciples. He never gave any set discourses of 
sermons. Nor did he write any book. He was too unlearned 
for that. It is also remarkable that Sri Ramakrishna did not 
lay upon his disciples any such terrible sadhanas as he had 
laid upon himself. In fact, when one of them in the fervour 
of his devotion wanted to become a sannyasin at once, the 
saint said with a charming humanity, “What will you gain 
by renouncing the world? Family life is like a fort. It is easier 
to fight the enemy from within the fort than from without. 
You will be in a position to renounce the world when you 
can bestow three-fourths of your mind on God, but not 
before." To another he said, “Where is the necessity of 
giving up the world altogether? It is enough to give up the 
attachment to it." It is also astonishing to note with what 
tenderness and love he treated his disciples. A loving mother 
could not be more tender to her children. And, again, what 
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marvellous insight he had into the future possibilities of the 


young men—many of them college’ students—that gath- 
ered round him! 


period of his life, one may say there is nothing new. For 
to fulfil. He came only to 


his letters, “that Ramakrishna Paramahamsa came to preach, 
though his advent brought old truths to light. In other 
words, he was the embodiment of all the past religious 
thought of India." He is a branch of the true vine. He 
does not speak as one of the scribes, but with authority. 
Therefore the formulas of the older mystics of our country 
glow on his lips with light and life. They are made con- 
crete for us by his apt illustrations, his homely figures and 
his simple stories and parables. It is indeed marvellous 
how much shrewd observation of men and things, how much 
worldly wisdom and how many vivid details of life, lit up 
by a quaint humour, these parables contain. Sri Rama- 
Krishna draws his materials from the well-known Puranic 
tales, fables and folk-lore and moulds them with remarkable 
freedom for his own didactic purposes. His sayings and 
parables have therefore much greater variety than those of 
other world-teachers. It is marvellous also how the theolo- 
gical discussions of generations are often summed up by 
him in a single parable or image, which looks like the final 
word on the subject. Take, for instance, the problem of 
evil. Is evil real or unreal? What is its relation to God? 
Why is it not subdued by the Omnipotent? Does not its 
independent existence imply a dualism in the governance of 
the world? We have endless discussions of these questions, 
Sri Ramakrishna says in simple language, “Evil exists in 
God as poison in a Serpent." What is poison to us is no 
poison to the serpent, but a natural secretion. The serpent 
does not die of its own poison. On the other hand, the 
secretion is a sign of its health. So evil is evil only from 
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‘the point of view of man. What he regards as evil is 


nothing of the kind from the point of view of God. In other 


words, from the absolute standpoint there is no evil. But, 
“from the relative standpoint, evil is a terrible reality and has 
‘a vital function in the spiritual economy of the world. 
Take, again, the question of ritualism in religion. Are not 
rites and ceremonies unnecessary appendages? Are they 
not the mere husk of religion? “Yes”, says Sri Rama- 
krishna, “but without the husk the paddy will not grow 
in the field. You eat rice, but you sow paddy." So rites and 
ceremonies are indispensable to every religion that lives and 
grows. Or, again, take the controversy about the use ot 
scriptures. Are the Vedas ever indispensable? Do they 
not belong to the sphere of relativity? Are they valid in 
the sphere of the Absolute? And, if you say they are not 
eternally valid, do you not undermine their authority? Let 
us hear Sri Ramakrishna on the question. He says, “When 
a thorn gets into the flesh, you take it out with the help 
of another thorn and then throw away both." So rela- 
iive knowledge alone can remove relative ignorance. But 
the man who attains the Absolute does away with both 
knowledge and ignorance. Hence both are Avidya. Sri 
Ramakrishna was once asked, “When shall I be free?" His 
pithy answer was, “When ‘T shall cease to be". There in 
a nut-shell we have the teachings not only of Vedanta, but 
also of all the great mystics of the world, who speak of 
‘self-naughting’ as the only means to salvation. 

Though there may be nothing original, except the man- 
ner, in all these and countless similar sayings, there are cer- 
tain ideas in Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching which he often 
stressed and in elucidating which he used a number of illus- 
trations. These may be said to constitute his special mes- 
sage to his generation. The distinguishing feature of all 
of them is that they are derived from his own experience 
and hence possess first-rate validity. 

Firstly, he is never weary of pointing out that realiza- 
tion of God is the essence of religion and the end and aim 
of human existence. All religious works, discussions, dis- 
courses and sermons will automatically stop when realization 
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begins. All sound and fury, noise and fuss, are then replaced 
by silence. This is enforced by a number of illustrations. 
The bee buzzes round a flower before it begins to drink 
the honey. When once it begins to drink it is perfectly 
silent. When a pitcher is being filled with water, there is 
great noise; when once it is full, there is no noise. When. 
butter is placed on fire, it makes a crackling noise tilh 
all the water is absorbed. When once there is pure ghee, 
there is no noise whatever. When water flows from a tank 
into a field, we have great noise, but when once the water: 
in the field reaches the level of the tank, there is silence. 
When the fruit appears, flowers fall away. When the cooy 
breeze begins to blow from the sea, we need not fan ourselves. 
There are many more illustrations of this kind. 

It is only after realization that a man is entitled to 
teach religion. Most teachers of religion have only book 
knowledge. They do not have even high character, much 
less realization. They therefore speak of things which they 
have not seen nor experienced. They are like a man who 
lectures about Banaras, having seen only a map of the 
city. Or they may be like birds of prey which soar high 
into the heavens but have their €yes on the carrion below. 
When once a man has realization, he will automatically 
attract people to him. He need not go out of his way to 
invite them. When the flower Opens, the bees need no 
invitation to seek the honey within it. So Sri Ramakrishna’s 
advice to many a would-be teacher of religion is “Make 
yourself jaggery and the ants will come to you of their own 
accord. Make yourself a magnet, the iron filings will fly 
and cling to you. Make yourself a light in darkness and 
the moths will rush and fall at your feet.” 

Secondly, to a man who has realised, all religions are 
paths that lead to the same goal. It is only those who have 
no religious experience that quarrel about the forms. We 
have seen how Sri Ramakrishna experimented with various. 
forms and had the same kind of realization in each. 

He says: 


"I had to practise all the religions once, Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity, and I have walked the paths of the 
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different denominations of Hinduism again—of Shakta, 
Vaishnava, Vedanta and other sects. And I have found 
that it is the same God towards whom all are travelling, 
only they are coming through diverse ways." 

Again, on another occasion he says, “I find all men 
quarrelling in the name of religion. Hindus, Mussalmans, 
Brahmos, Shaktas, Vaishnavas, Shaivas—all are quarrelling 
with one another. They never think that He who is called 
Krishna is also called Shiva that He Himself is named 
Adyashakti—the Primal Energy—Jesus Or Allah! | One 
Rama having a thousand names!" The substance is One, 
only it has got different names. And everyone 1s secking 
the same substance, there is only the variance of clime, 
temperament and name. The same tank has got many ghats. 
From one ghat the Hindus are taking water in jars—they 
say it is jal; the Mussalmans take water in leathern bags 
from another ghat, they call it pani; the Christians take 
water from a third ghat, they name it water. Now, if some- 
one were to argue that this substance is not jal but pari, 
or not pani but water, or that it is not water, but jal, it 
would be ridiculous indeed." Though the doctrine taught 
here is as old as the Rig-Veda, which says Ekam Sat, vipra 
bahudha vadanti (Truth is one, teachers speak of it in var- 
ious ways), Sri Ramakrishna's ways of putting it and his 
demonstration of it in his own life carried conviction to his 
contemporaries. 

Thirdly, though both Jnana and Bhakti lead to the same 
goal, ihe latter is to be preferred especially in this iron 
age. The former, namely, the path of knowledge, is diffi- 
cult, because one has to acquire a high degree of purity 
and self-control before one can tread that path, whereas 
the latter, namely, the path of devotion, is easy because 
purity and self-control will come of their own accord when 
once a man begins to love God. Put yourself in the hands 
of the Divine Mother, says Sri Ramakrishna, and she will 
do everything for you. She will give you Viveka (discrimi- 
nation), Vairagya (renunciation) and Jnana (knowledge). You 
have only to cry for her sincerely and passionately, and she 
is bound to come. As usual, he employs a homely figure 
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‘to illustrate this. As long as a child is busy playing with 
bis toys, his mother will be attending to her duties of cook- 
ing and washing inside the house. But when the child is 
tired of his play and throws away his toys and cries loudly 
for his mother, she leaves all her duties and rushes to her 
child and takes him in her arms. Sri Ramakrishna taught 
this simple but vital truth in religion, both by precept and 
by example. Throughout his life, even after his Advaita 
realization he was like a child in the hands of his divine 
Mother. God was to him no mere abstraction or hypothesis, 
but a living and loving Mother—a much greater Reality 
ihan a mother in flesh and blood. He would be constantly 
talking to her, consulting her and even playing with her. 
At the same time, he had no superstitions about her. He 
had clear and correct ideas about the impersonal and the 
personal God. The relation between the two he compared 
to the relation between fire and its heat, between the snake 
and its tortuous movement. To the repeated question of 
the Brahmo Samajists—“Is God with form or without 
form?"—he would give the repeated reply, “Both with 
form and without form. As Brahman, the Absolute, He is 
formless. But the Absolute expressed in terms of the re- 
lative is my Divine Mother. And She has form." 

But he deprecated all these metaphysical subtleties and 
hair-splitting arguments. The one thing needful according 
to him was intensity of yearning for God. You may not 
believe in the existence of Radha and Krishna, but you must 
have the love of Radha for Krishna. You may not believe 
in the existence of Hanuman and Rama, but you must have 
the feelings of Hanuman for Rama. And always your love 
of God is more important than your theoretical knowledge 
of God. When you go into a mango grove, you should eat 
the sweet fruit and not go about counting the leaves of all 
the trees. When a jug of water from a tank is able to quench 
your thirst, why do you worry yourself about the exact 
quantity of the water in the tank? When you want to purify 
yourself by touching the Ganges, surely you won't attempt 
to touch all the Ganges from Hardwar to the sea? 
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Fourthly, love of God should take precedence not only 
of knowledge, but also of good works. Social service is, 
no doubt, necessary and good, but it should be a part of 
divine service. Nothing roused the righteous indignation of 
Sti Ramakrishna so much as the modern cant of social 
service in preference to religion and renunciation. The con- 
versation between him and Kristodas Pal, the editor of the 
Hindu Patriot and one of the pioneers of the national 
movement, is worth quoting in this connection. On the sub- 
ject of renunciation, Mr. Pal observed: 

“Sir, this cant of renunciation has almost ruined the 
country. For this reason the Indians are a subject-nation to- 
day. Doing good to others, bringing education to the door 
of the ignorant and, above all, improving the material con- 
dition of the country—these should be our duty now. The 
cry for religion and renunciation would, on the contrary, 
only weaken us. You should advise the young men of 
Bengal to resort to such acts only as will uplift the country.” 

"You appear to be a man of poor understanding," re- 
plied Sri Ramakrishna in an animated voice. “You dare to 
slight in these terms a thing which all our scriptures describe 
as the greatest of all virtues! By reading two pages of 
English you think that you know the world. You seem to 
think you are omniscient. How do you dare talk of 
helping the world? The Lord will look to it. You haven't 
got the power in you to do it. Can you explain to me 
how you can work for others? I know what you mean by 
helping them. To feed a number of persons, to treat them 
when they are sick, to construct a road or excavate a 
well,—isn’t that all? These are good deeds, no doubt. but 
how trifling in comparison with the vastness of the universe! 
How far can a man advance in this line? How many people 
can you save from famine? God alone cam look after 
the world. Let a man first realize Him. Let him get the 
authority and be endowed with His power; then and then 
alone, he can think of doing good to:others. A man should 
first be purged of all egoism. Then alone will the blissful 
Mother ask him to work for the world." 
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Sri Ramakrishna is never weary of saying that every 
man should first get rid of his lust and greed—the love 
for woman and gold, as he puts it concretely—before he 
thinks of helping others. And then the spirit of renunciation 
should be cultivated. The renunciation should be only 
internal in the case of a householder, and both internal and 
external in the case of a sannyasin. But love of God will 
bring in its train renunciation, good wofks, knowledge and 
realization—in fact, everything that is necessary for one's 
spiritual development. It will keep one safe from all 
worldly attractions. For the attraction of a big magnet will 
neutralize the attractions of all the small magnets in the 
vicinity. 

Love of God, again, is like a prophylactic against the 
world. Just as a man smears his hands with oil before he 
begins to cut a jack fruit or puts on shoes before he begins 
to walk on a thorny ground, so should he first cultivate love 
of God and absolute self-surrender to Him before he begins 
to work in the world. It is only then that his soul will be 
free from corruption. Thus, according to Sri Ramakrishna, 
the correct formula is not “Good works first and God next”, 
but “God first and good works next." His is the tradi- 
tional teaching of all great religious teachers and not the 
facile teaching of modern reformers. 

Fifthly, Sri Ramakrishna warns us against some of the 
immature teachings of those who have not yet found God. 
He disapproved of those who always say that this world is 
a dark, miserable place, or that it is a dense forest. He 
said that, on the contrary, to those who cling to God in , 
weal and woe, it is a mansion of joy. He deprecated the 
Christian and the Brahmo preachers’ constant harping on 
the idea that we are weak, miserable sinners. He said that. 
if you always thought you were a sinner, you would really 
become a sinner. We shall see how Swami Vivekananda 
expanded this idea of his master and made it one of the 
main points of his teaching. Sri Ramakrishna found fault 
also with the Brahmo habit of elaborately dwelling on the 
glories of God’s creation in their prayers and sermons. 
After listening to one of Keshub Chander Sen’s flowery 
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sermons, he said to him, “Why do you say all this—'O 
God; what beautiful flowers Thou hast made! Thou hast 
created the sky, the stars and the sea?' Those who are 
themselves fond of splendour, only they like to speak of 
God's glories”. After all, what we consider His glories 
may be mere trifles to Him. And, as usual, Sri Ramakrishna 
employs a figure to show the futility of such eulogies. He 
says a man seeks the person whom he loves and not his 
belongings. What is the use of knowing his whereabouts or 
the number of his houses, his gardens and his servants? A 
sincere seeker of God will go straight to Him and not linger 
on the glories of His creation. Invariably we find Sri Rama- 
krishna putting his finger on what is theatrical, flamboyant 
or insincere in men’s devotions. At one of his meetings 
with Keshub Chander Sen, he said to him, “Keshub, once 
when I went to your temple, I heard you say, ‘Plunging 
into the river of devotion we shall be carried straight to the 
ocean of sat-chit-ananda’. Then I looked up (at the gallery 
where Keshub’s wife and other ladies were sitting) and 
thought, ‘What will become then of these ladies?’ You are 
householders, how can you reach the ocean of sat-chit-ananda 
all at once? You may dive into the river of devotion, 
but you must come up again, dive and come up again. How 
can you dive once for all?” 

Sri Ramakrishna had, of course, love and admiration 
for Keshub Chander Sen and the other leaders of the 
Brahmo Samaj. At the same time he was not blind to their 
shortcomings. With charming frankness he criticized their 
religion and gave an account of his own and allowed them 
to accept or reject any of his experiences. His biographers 
say that “with undiminished love he told the Brahmos all 
about his realizations and gave out the essence of his teach- 
ings, such as the necessity of renunciation, the sincere pur- 
suit of one’s own course of discipline, faith in God, the per- 
formance of one’s own duties in the world without thought 
of results, and discrimination between right and wrong. 
Knowing their minds, he allowed them freedom to take as 
much or as little of his teaching as they liked.” 
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The Brahmos, in their turn, had the greatest veneration 
for Sri Ramakrishna, though they could not see eye to eye 
with him on many things in religion. Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt of Barisal once asked him what difference there was 
between Hindus and the Brahmos. “Not much," replied 
Sri Ramakrishna. “When they play on hautboys here, one 
man holds the same note right along, while another plays 
different melodies. The Brahmos are harping on the same 
note—the formless aspect of God. But the Hindus enjoy 
His various aspects." Many of the Brahmos could not 
understand the great distinguishing feature of Sri Rama- 
krishna's religious life, viz., his frequently going into samadhi 
or transcendental consciousness in the midst of a conversa- 
tion or on seeing anything grand or beautiful in his sur- 
roundings. Pandit Sivanatha Sastri, one of the leaders of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj for instance, thought that his 
samadhis were fits of nervous disorder. Sri Ramakrishna 
therefore reproved him saying, “Well, Sivanath, I hear that 
you call my samadhi a disease and say that I become un- 
conscious at the time. You think, day and night, of all 
sorts of material things and yet consider yourself to be of 
sound brain, while I, who meditate on the eternal Fountain- 
Head of consciousness, appear to you as deranged. A fine 
piece of reasoning!" On another occasion, when he was 
asked how he felt in samadhi, he replied, “Do you know 
what I experience? It is as if a live fish had been released 
from a pot of water into the Ganges.” 

Sti Ramakrishna was a standing refutation of all the 
eloquent diatribes of the Brahmo Samaj against what they 
called Hindu idolatry. It was through his intense devotion 
in the early stages to the image of the Divine Mother in the 
temple at Dakshineswar that he attained his realization. In 
the words of his disciple, Swami Vivekananda, to say that 
image-worship is sinful is like saying that childhood is sinful. 
And if men like Shankara, Chaitanya and Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa found image-worship helpful in their religious 
lives, there may be millions of their countrymen who will 
find them equally helpful. It may be that some teachers, 
as great as these, saw no good in image-worship and found 
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it more a hindrance than a help. There is room for both 
these classes of men in Hinduism. For Hinduism neither 
insists on image-worship nor condemns it. If a man finds 
it helpful at any stage of his religious life, it is his duty 
to resort to it. If, on the other hand, he finds it unhelpful, 
it is equally his duty to drop it. Image-worship is only a 
means to an end, and not an end in itself. The end is 
realization and anything that enables a man to realize God 
should be welcomed. Any kind of sadhana, whether it is 
Vaishnava or Shakta, whether it is Hindu or Christian ot 
Muslim, should be welcomed, provided it helps us in the 
realization of God. That is the central teaching of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 

Of this great saint and mystic, Professor Radhakrishnan 
rightly says, “He is one of those rare beings in whom the 
flame of spiritual life burns so brightly that all who come 
near are able to share the illumination and see the world 
new-born as on the first day. He is an illustrious example 
of the mystical tradition which runs right through the reli- 
gious history of this country from the days of the Vedic 
Rishis. This tradition may sometimes have been overcome 
by a ceremonial piety or by a rationalistic dogma. Yet it 
always reappears faithful to its original pattern. Its charac- 
teristic tendencies are those set forth in the Upanishads.” (1) 


CHAPTER XVI 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


FROM THE account of Sri Ramakrishna given in the preceding 
chapter it will be seen that his religion was a most practical 
one. It did not concern itself with theories and discussions 
or with interpretations of spiritual passages. In that way, 


(1) Introduction to The Cultural Heritage of India. 
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it was a much needed corrective to the religiosity of the 
average educated Hindu, who has a tendency to lose himself 
in philosophic or ritualistic futilities. This practical religion 
was, after his death, made into a gigantic lever by his great 
disciple, Swami Vivekananda, for lifting India out of the 
morass in which she had sunk. Swami Vivekananda did for 
the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna something similar to what 
St. Paul did for the Gospel of Christ. He took the good 
seed from the premises of the Dakshineswar temple and 
scattered it far and wide over three continents. In America, 
Europe and India, he broadcast the truths of Vedanta, as 
realized in the experience of Sri Ramakrishna. At a time 
when the sacred books of the East were being translated and 
published in the West, his activities in America and England 
showed that the Indian spiritual tradition, which had pro- 
duced this literature, was still alive and vigorous and that a 
saint as great as any that ever lived in India had flourished 
only a few years before in the present generation. And in 
his own country Swami Vivekananda showed, both by pre- 
cept and by example, that, if only the ancient Vedanta were 
reinterpreted in the light of Sri Ramakrishna’s unique 
spiritua! experience and applied to modern life, it would en- 
able India to solve all the problems with which she was 
confronted and rise once again to deliver a message to man- 
kind. Therefore, while he lectured on the truths of Vedanta 
in America and Europe, he passionately urged his country- 
men to put those truths into practice. He taught theoretical 
Vedanta in the West and practical Vedanta in India. And, 
according to him, the most practical form which Vedanta 
should take here immediately was the uplift of the masses. 
We may say that Swami Vivekananda’s life, from the death 
of his Master to his own death, is one prolonged cry for 
the uplift of the toiling, starving millions of his beloved 
country. This sympathy for the poor and the down-trodden 
in India is the central note of his career. It is a note that 
is heard in all its fullness and intensity in his marvellous 
letters. In this respect Swami Vivekananda was a true fore- 
runner of Mahatma Gandhi. Though he denied that he was 
a politician, his aim in India was to make the masses strong 
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and self-reliant, realizing their own importance and power. 
He pleaded as passionately for social freedom in India as he 
pleaded for religious freedom in the West. According to 


passing away of Swami Vivekananda, the Sri Ramakrishna 
Order has been able to count its monastic members -by 
hundreds and spread almost a network of branch monasteries 
(mathas and ashramas) all over India; while the Sri Rama- 
Krishna Mission has within this period carried on relief work 
on numerous occasions in different parts of this country and 
established its permanent humanitarian institutions at various 
places in India, Burma, Ceylon and the Federated Malay 
States; and quite a number of preaching centres have been 
opened in North America, South America and Europe.” 

According to the latest report available, there are on the 
whole about one hundred and ten centres of the Mission 
all over the world. 

Swami Vivekananda was born in Calcutta in 1863. His 
name before he became a monk, was Narendranath Datta. 
While he was at the college, Narendranath was a gay youth, 
fond of fun and frolic, but very eager for all kinds of 
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knowledge. He was also an adept in boxing and wrestling 
and in swimming and riding. He was, at the same time, 
an earnest student of philosophy and poetry. He studied 
all the systems of Western philosophy and was well ac- 
quainted with the contemporary philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer and John Stuart Mill. And his favourite English 
poets were Wordsworth and Shelley. His latent powers were 
already recognized by his teachers. Mr. Hastie, the Princi- 
pal of his college, once remarked about him thus: 

“Narendranath is really a genius. I have travelled far 
and wide, but I have never yet come across a lad of his 
talents and possibilities, even in German universities amongst 
plop students. He is bound to make his mark in 
ife. 

It is interesting to note that it was from this Englishman, 
Mr. Hastie, that Narendranath first heard of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Explaining to his class Wordsworth’s experience described 
in one of his poems, Mr. Hastie once said, “Such an experi- 
ence is the result of purity of mind and concentration on 
some particular object, and it is rare indeed, particularly 
in these days. I have seen only one person who has ex- 
perienced that blessed state of mind, and he is Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa of Dakshineswar. You can understand, 
if you go there and see for yourself.” Fateful words these! 
For Narendranath took his advice. He went and saw and 
was conquered. It was a momentous meeting with far- 
reaching consequences. For it not only changed the whole 
course of Narendra’s life, but also opened a new chapter in 
the history of Hinduism. Before Narendra met Sri Rama- 
krishna he was a member of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 
For a time he was satisfied with the devotional atmosphere 
of this organization and shared its zeal for reform and its 
antagonism to caste, polytheism and image-worship. But the 
primary need of his heart was the experience of God. He 
therefore soon found that the Brahmo Samaj could not give 
him this experience. It was then that he remembered Sri 
Ramakrishna and went to him. In the very first interview 
at Dakshineswar, he put to the saint the question which he 
. had so often put to others—' Have you seen God, Sir?" 
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“Yes” replied the Master, “I see Him just as I see you here, 
only in a much intenser sense." And he went on, “God can 
be realized. One can see and talk to Him as I am doing 
with you. But who cares to do so? People shed torrents 
of tears for their wives and children, for wealth or property, 
but who does so for the sake of God? If one weeps sin- 
cerely for Him, He surely manifests Himself.” This im- 
pressed Narendra at once. From the moment when his great 
question was answered satisfactorily for him, Narendranath’s 
illumination began. 

In his second interview he was made to perceive very 
vividly the spiritual powers of the saint. Narendranath has 
recorded for us what exactly happened. 

“Muttering something to himself, with his eyes fixed on 
me, he slowly drew near me. I thought he might do some- 
thing queer as on the preceding occasion. But in the 
twinkling of an eye he placed his right foot on my body, 
The touch at once gave rise to a novel experience within 
me. With my eyes open I saw that the walls and every- 
thing in the room whirled rapidly and vanished into nought, 
and the whole universe, together with my individuality, was 
about to merge in an all-compassing mysterious void! 1 
was terribly frightened and thought that I was facing death, 
for the loss of individuality meant nothing short of that. 
Unable to control myself, I cried out, ‘What is this you are 
doing to me? I have my parents at home!’ He laughed 
aloud at this and, striking my chest, said, ‘All right, let it 
rest now. Everything will come in time.’ The wonder of it 
was that no sooner had he said this than that strange ex- 
perience of mine vanished. J was myself again and found 
everything, within and without the room, as it had been 
before. All this happened in less time than it takes me to 
narrate it, but it revolutionized my mind.” 

This was, in fact, the mystic touch which ultimately 
changed Narendranath, a gay youth in his college classes, 
into Swami Vivekananda, the world-famous monk, who 
roused the slumbering fire of religion in millions of hearts 
in the East and the West before he died an early death in 
his fortieth year. 


* 
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During his five or six years of discipleship, Narendranath 
met his Master once or twice a week and often stayed with 
him for some days. And from week to week his illumina- 
tion grew till it culminated in his Master looking upon him 
as his spiritual heir. In the early stages, Narendra ridiculed 
many of the ideas of the Master, because they were so dif- 
ferent from the teachings of the Brahmo Samaj, of which 
he was a member. But there was no getting away from 
the fact that Sri Ramakrishna was a man of realization and 
that he could, as we have seen, even transmit his spirituality 
to others by a touch, whereas the leaders of the Brahmo 
Samaj, in spite of their correct doctrine and spiritual aspira- 
tions, had no spiritual magnetism of any kind. The diffi- 
culty of Narendranath, however, was that, after he came 
under the influence of Sri Ramakrishna, he had to shift 
himself from the intellectual plane, to which he was accus- 
tomed as a University student, to the spiritual plane in which 
the Master lived and moved. Narendranath’s knowledge of 
Western philosophy was, no doubt, of great use to him in 
later years in expounding Vedanta. But, first he had to 
acquire the spiritual experience, of which Vedanta is only 
an intellectual exposition. Without this experience trans- 
mitted to him by his guru, Narendra might have become 
an impressive Professor of Philosophy, but not the monk 
Swami Vivekananda. Thus Sri Ramakrishna trained his 
favourite disciple specially for his great mission in life. And 
three days before his death in August, 1886 he called his 
favourite disciple to him and, as it were, formally handed 
over all his spiritual wealth to him and said, *Oh Naren, 
today I have given you my all and have become a fakir, a 
penniless beggar. By the force of the power transmitted by 
me great’ things will be done by you; only after that will 
you go to whence you came." 

After the death of Sri Ramakrishna, the immediate task 
of Narendra was to keep the band of his disciples together 
and to explain to them the significance of his life and 
teachings, so that each might go out into the world to spread 
his message. Fired by his enthusiasm these young men 
renounced the world and became sannyasins—the nucleus 
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of the famous Sri Ramakrishna Order—and had their humble 
monastery at Baranagore, midway between Dakshineswar 
and Calcutta, and, to mark the new life that they embraced, 
they changed their old names. Narendra also, during the 
itinerant life that followed, changed his name several times 
to avoid recognition. It was only on the eve of his sailing 
for America that he took the now well-known name of 
Vivekananda. Two years after Sri Ramakrishna’s passing 
away the young Swami began his life of wanderings. For 
about five years he wandered all over India mostly on foot. 
During these wanderings he had often to face starvation, he 
had to walk alone through deserts and forests, and some- 
times he stood in imminent peril of his life. But undaunted 
by hardships and dangers, he led the life of a true sannyasin 
throughout, one day begging for his food from door to 
door in obscure villages and another day being the honoured 
guest of a Maharajah or a Dewan, one day observing the 
squalid poverty of the millions in their miserable huts and 
another day noting the luxury of the princes in their palaces. 
He now saw and understood the unity of India amidst all 
her diversity of races and sects, and customs and manners. 
He studied the weaknesses as well as the strength of his 
countrymen and gathered a fund of experience which he 
used to great advantage, when later he burst upon the world 
as a great teacher and organizer. 

His visit to Cape Comorin, where the sacred temple of 
Kanyakumari is situated, is an important landmark in the 
Parivrajaka life of Swami Vivekananda. After falling pros- 
trate before the image of the Divine Mother in the temple 
he crossed to a sea-girt rock, which is separated from the 
mainland, and sitting on this “last vestige of India," he 
fell into a profound meditation about the past, the present 
and the future of his motherland and made up his mind 
definitely about what he had to do for raising her once 
more to the position of glory which she had once occupied. 
In a letter which he wrote later from America, he says: 

"At Cape Comorin, sitting in Mother Kumari's temple, 
sitting on the last bit of Indian rock, I hit upon a plan. 
We are so many sannyasins wandering about and teaching the 
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people metaphysics—it is all madness. Did not our Guru- 
deva use to say, “An empty stomach is no good for religion?” 
That these poor people are leading the life of brutes is 
simply due to ignorance. Suppose some disinterested san- 
nyasins, bent on doing good to others, go from village to 
village disseminating education and seeking in various ways 
to better the condition of all, down to the chandala, through 
oral teaching. and by means of maps, cameras, globes and 
such other accessories—can't that bring forth good in time? 
We as a nation, have lost our individuality, and that is the 
cause of all the mischief in India. We have to give back 
to the nation its lost individuality and raise the masses." 

Thus it was at Kanyakumari that the Swami consecrated 
himself to the service of India, particularly to the service of 
her starving, oppressed, outcast millions. It was at Kanya- 
kumari that, as a result of all his wanderings, he was trans- 
formed into a patriot-monk, in whose religion the uplift of 
the Indian masses formed as integral a part as meditation 
or practice of Yoga or the study of the Vedas. In a word, 
it was at Kanyakumari that he realized what his Master had 
foreseen—that he had a great mission in life. 

From Kanyakumari the Swami went to Madras, where 
many enthusiastic young men became his followers and 
collected subscriptions for his voyage to America, where 

-he wished to go and attend the Parliament of Religions to 
be held at Chicago. 

The Swami set sail from Bombay on the 31st May 1893 
and attended the first session of the World's Parliament of 
Religions which began in Chicago on the 11th September. 
He created almost a sensation by his very first speech in 
which he addressed the audience as “‘Sisters and Brothers 
of America" and said: 

“Tt fills my heart with joy unspeakable to rise in response 
to the warm and cordial welcome which you have given 
us. I thank you in the name of the most ancient order of 

. monks in the world; I thank you in the name of the mother 
of religions; and I thank you in the name of the millions 
and millions of Hindu people of all classes and sects.” 
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It was only a short speech, lasting not more than three 
or four minutes, But it struck the keynote of the Parliament 
of Religions, namely, the note of universal toleration based 
on the Hindu belief that all religions are pathways to the 
self-same God. “We believe not only in universal tolera- 
tion,” said Swami Vivekananda, “but we accept all religions 
as true. I am proud to belong to a nation which has 
sheltered the persecuted and the refugees of all religions and 
all nations of the earth.” And he ended by saying, 3i 
fervently hope that the bell that tolled this morning in 
honour of this convention may be the death-knell of all 
persecutions with the sword or with the pen, and of all un- 
charitable feelings between persons wending their way to 
the same goal.” It was a speech which only a Hindu could 
have made in that august assembly—a Hindu whose faith 
in universal toleration and the oneness of all religions had 
been confirmed by the recent experience of Sri Ramakrishna 
at Dakshineswar. 

He spoke on several occasions in the Parliament. Once 
he said that the crying evil in the East is not want of 
religion, but want of bread. “They ask us for bread,” said 
he, “but we give them stones. It is an insult to a starving 
people to offer them religion; it is an insult to a starving 
man to teach him metaphysics”. He asked the Christians 
of America, who were so fond of sending out missionaries 
to save the souls of the heathen, “Why do you not try to 
save their bodies from starvation?” This, as we have said, 
is the ever-recurring note in Swami Vivekananda’s plans for 
the regeneration of India. And in the address at the final 
session on the 27th September, he once again rose to the 
occasion and declared clearly that the unity of religions, of 
which so much had been said in the Parliament, was not to 
be attained by the triumph of any one of the religions and 
the destruction of others. *Do I wish that the Christian 
would become a Hindu? God forbid. Do I wish that the 
Hindu or Buddhist would become a Christian? God forbid. 
ets The Christian is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, 
nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. But 
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yet preserve its individuality and grow according to its own 
law of growth." 

The Swami stayed in America for about three years after 
his Chicago success and worked himself almost to death 
by his incessant tours, talks, lectures, addresses and regular 
classes. It is a pity that there is no record of all the in- 
numerable lectures he delivered in this whirlwind campaign. 
We get only glimpses of them in the American papers of 
the day. He was listened to with profound respect by many 
to whom his exposition of Vedanta was an eye-opener. 
During this stay he paid a short visit of three months to 
England and found that the response to his message there 
was equally great. He now wanted to consolidate his work 
in America. So he discontinued his lectures in February, 
1896, and organized the Vedanta Society of New York—a 
non-sectarian body with the aim of preaching Vedanta and 
applying its principles to all religions. His lectures on 
Karma-Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga and Jnana-Yoga were now pub- 
lished in book form like his Raja-Yoga and came in handy 
for the work of the society. And he also trained his 
American disciples who had become sannyasins—Swamis 
Kripananda, Abhayananda and Yogananda and Sister Hari- 
dasi—for carrying on his work during his absence. Further- 
more, he conceived the idea of bringing some of his brother 
disciples from India to teach in America and taking some 
of his Western disciples with him to work in India. The 
Indian disciples would teach religion in America and the 
American disciples would teach science and organization in 
India. Thus there would be an interchange of ideas between 
the East and the West, to the advantage of both. Accord- 
ingly, the Swami wrote to Swami Saradananda in India to start 
at once and meet him in London, and he himself sailed for 
England from New York on 15th April 1897. 

In London he worked again indefatigably, holding private 
classes and delivering public lectures and giving talks in 
many clubs, societies and drawing rooms. But the most 
memorable event of this period perhaps is his meeting the 
great orientalist—the aged Professor Max Müller—by special 
invitation at his residence. The Professor took him round 
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and showed him.the several colleges in Oxford and the 
Bodleian Library and even accompanied him to the railway 
station, saying, “It is not every day one meets.with a disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa." 

The Swami's second visit to London is also memorable 
for the additions that were made to the devoted band of 
his Western disciples. To the group already consisting of 
Miss Noble, Miss Muller and Mr. Sturdy were now added 
Mr. and Mrs. Sevier. This couple attended his religious 
classes and said to themselves, "This is the man and this 
is the philosophy that we have been seeking in vain all 
through our life." Thenceforth they looked upon him as 
their guru and gave up their fortunes and themselves en- 
tirely to him and later accompanied him to India to help ` 
him in his work and founded the Advaita Ashrama in the 
Himalayas. Seeing now that the Swami was exhausting 
himself with strenuous work in London, they planned a 
holiday for him on the continent. He readily assented, and 
the party visited Geneva and then Chamounix, from which 
they could gaze on the Alps and Mt. Blanc, and toured 
through Germany and returned to England. Here the 
Swami delivered a new course of lectures on the Hindu 
Theory of Maya and on practical Vedanta, besides his usual 
talks in the drawing rooms and clubs. After two months 
of hard work, he found that the strain was telling on his 
health. So he thought of returning as soon as possible to 
India, where all the great work of regeneration that he had 
planned while he was in America was awaiting him. 

It is impossible to read without emotion the accounts of 
the reception that was given to Swami Vivekananda when 
he returned to India in triumph, after four years of glorious 
work for the Motherland and her ancient religion. His 
biographers open their chapter on his triumphal march with 
these words: "The home-coming of Swami Vivekananda 
may be regarded as a great event in the history of Modern 
India, for a united India rose to do him honour.” The 
event was great not only because a fitting reception was 
given by India’s millions to a sannyasin, who was after their 
own heart and who had made them all feel an inch taller, 
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but also because the stir created by his triumphal tour made 
the present Hindu Renaissance self-conscious and adolescent. 
The Swami himself was confirmed in his belief that religion 
represented the heart of Indian national life and that politics, 
economics, industries, trade and commerce were all only sub- 
sidiary to it. Hindus may have much to learn from the 
West in matters relating to science and social and political 
organization, but in philosophy and religion they were still 
supreme, ‘Their rishis and sages had scaled heights in the 
realm of spirit which none in the West dared to climb. 
Hence their political subjection need not at all imply religious 
subjection. "The conquest of India had never been a cultural 
conquest. Modern India could withstand the propaganda 
of the Christian missionaries, as mediaeval India withstood 
the attacks of the Muslim zealots. If only Hindus could 
put their house in order and apply their spiritual legacy to 
practical life and courageously do away with all the excre- 
scences that disfigured their society, they could once again 
become as great as their ancestors in ancient India. They 
should take from the Western nations all that was good in 
their civilization. Swami Vivekananda was impressed with 
four things in particular in Western civilization and pressed 
them on the attention of his countrymen in the speeches he 
made after his return to India. Firstly, he was impressed 
by the Western nations’ great concern for their masses. He 
saw the painful contrast between the condition of the masses 
in India and the condition of the masses in the West. His 
letters bear eloquent testimony to his feelings on this subject. 
Secondly, he was impressed with the high culture of the 
women of America, the freedom that they enjoyed and the 
great respect that was accorded to them in society. There- 
fore he emphasized, after his return, that Hindus should 
improve the condition of their women, that they should 
have hospitals and nursing-homes for them, that they should 
have schools and colleges for girls and that they should treat 
their women with greater respect in society. Thirdly, he 
was impressed with the power of organization he saw in the 
West. So he. advised his countrymen to organize them- 
selves. Unless they organized themselves, unless they had 
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Leagues and Samitis and bands of workers, they could 
never overtake their brethren of the West in social progress. 
And, fourthly, he was astonished at the material prosperity 
of America and Europe and came to the conclusion that, 
unless his countrymen also gave a strong physical basis to 
their civilization, it would tumble down in the present state 
of the world. But he urged that all national activities in 
India should be organized round the spiritual ideal, for 
religion formed the centre of the national life here. Politics, 
social reform and education would be successful in India, 
only if these pointed to a higher spiritual life. So the first 
thing to be done is to broadcast the great religious truths 
found in the Upanishads and the Puranas, so that the masses 
might realize their own strength and overcome their ignor- 
ance and poverty. What the nation wants is a religion of 
strength based on the inherent divinity of the human soul, 
and not a religion of weakness teaching that man is a born 
sinner. All weakness should be rejected as poison. Vedanta 
teaches strength, and it is the gospel of strength that we 
must teach to the poor and the down-trodden of our land. 

This was the gist of the numerous speeches that the 
Swami delivered to crowded audiences, as he travelled from 
Ceylon to the Himalayas. He was everywhere hailed as 
the Prophet of Modern India. Rajas and Maharajas, asso- 
ciations and corporations, vied with one another in doing 
him honour. They prostrated themselves before him, they 
carried him in procession and they dragged his carriage along 
the streets of their cities. After his lecturing tour was over, 
the Swami devoted himself to the task of training his Eastern 
and Western disciples, so that they might carry out his plans 
for the regeneration of India. He exhorted his Western 
disciples, who came to serve India, to identify themselves 
thoroughly with the people, adopt their dress and food and 
manners, as far as they could, and make an impartial and 
sympathetic study of the problems set to them. His advice 
to his Eastern disciples was naturally different. The Indian 
monk had to come out of his narrow groove and combine 
the ideal of service with the ideal of renunciation and cease 
to think of his individual salvation. This was a revolutionary 
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idea to some of his fellow-sannyasins in the Math, who had 
till now been following the old tradition of striving for per- 
sonal mukti and the realization of the supreme Atman through 
severe penance and meditation, away from the cares and 
sorrows of the world. Therefore, at first, there was some 
opposition on the ground that the Swami's methods of hold- 
ing meetings, delivering lectures and doing social service 
were Western in conception and not Indian, and hence in- 
compatible with the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. But be 
bore down all opposition by saying that the disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna should not forget the human side of their 
Master, his love and tenderness towards all beings as mani- 
festations of the Divinity. They should not forget that, after 
his illumination, he did not shut himself up, but worked hard 
to bring illumination to others. They should not give a narrow 
interpretation to the message of the Master and shut them- 
selves up in their Maths, not caring for the welfare of the 
world. He was the chief disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, he 
knew the mind of the Master better than others, and so he 
claimed that he interpreted his message rightly when he said 
that their supreme duty was to work for the religious re- 
generation of the land through renunciation and service. At 
last they all agreed, and the Sri Ramakrishna Mission, which 
has now branches all over the country for doing philanthropic 
work, was organized in 1897. “Of the Swami's numerous 
triumphs”, says his biographers, “one of the greatest was 
the conversion of his Gurubhais from the individualistic to 
the national idea of religious life, in which public spirit and 
service to fellowmen occupied a prominent place." 

By this time the Swami had already worn himself out by 
his incessant work and had a premonition that he had not 
many more years to live. As early as 11th August, 1897 
he told Swami Achyutananda at Bareilly that he would live 
only for five to six years more—which indeed proved a 
prophetic utterance. But this knowledge did not make him 
relax his efforts in any way. "Though he was far from well, 
he spent the rest of the year in touring through the Punjab, 
Kashmir and Rajputana, and next year he undertook an 
arduous journey through the Himalayan districts and the 
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difficult pilgrimage to the cave of Amarnath, in a high gorge 
in the Western Himalayas. 5 

The Swami’s visit to ‘Amarnath is one of the turning points 
in his spiritual life, like his meeting Sr Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa in 1880 and his appearance before the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in 1893. For, when he joined the throng 
of pilgrims, bathed like them in the ice-cold stream be- 
side the cave and entered the shrine of Shiva, nude except 
for a loin-cloth, a great mystical experience came to him, 
the shock of which resulted in a permanent dilation of his 
heart. Shiva was a deity intimately associated with the 
devotions of Vivekananda. In fact, the Swami was himself 
a boon from Shiva to his mother, who had prayed to the 
god Vishveshvara of Banaras for a son. So no wonder 
that he was profoundly moved when he entered the famous 
shrine of the Lord of the Snows. For days afterwards, he 
could speak of nothing but Shiva—Shiva, the Eternal Monk, 
rapt in meditation amidst the Himalayan snows. Some 
time later, while narrating the story of his pilgrimage to 8 
disciple, he said, “Ever since I went to Amarnath, Shiva 
Himself has entered into my brain. He will not go.” 

The Swami returned to Belur in October, 1898, with his 
health very much undermined by his pilgrimage. Here ‘the 
new monastery for the Sri Ramakrishna Order had been 
under construction. In spite of his ill-health, he took part 
in the consecration ceremony in December. And from: the 
beginning of the year 1899, Belur Math became the perma- 
nent headquarters of the monks of the Order. Thus one 
of the dreams of the Swami’s life was realized. On the day 
on which the grounds were consecrated, before the building 
was erected, he had said, “To-day I feel free from the weight 
of the responsibility which I have carried with me for twelve 
long years.” Very soon another dream of his, namely, that 
of establishing a monastery on the silent heights of the 
Himalayas was also realized. He had left the matter in the 
hands of Mr. and Mrs. Sevier and Swami Swarupananda. 
They found a beautiful estate fifty miles from Almora, at an 
elevation of 6,800 feet, and purchased it. Here the Advaita 
Ashrama was founded in March 1899. 
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Having placed these two monasteries on a proper footing, 
the Swami wanted to pay a second visit to the West to see 
how the work he had started there was progressing. His 
friends and doctors welcomed the idea, as they hoped the 
voyage might improve his health. Accordingly, he took 
Swami Turiyananda and Sister Nivedita with him and sailed 
in June 1899. After a fortnight’s stay in London, he pro- 
ceeded to America and was welcomed by Swami Abheda- 
nanda and other old friends of his. Here he again threw 
himself into strenuous work in various places, in spite of 
his premonition, which he communicated to Swami Abheda- 
nanda in private, that his days were numbered and "that his 
cage of flesh and blood could not hold him for many days 
more." This time the centre of his activity was San Fran- 
cisco, in California, where he gave a series of lectures and 
held private classes for teaching Raja-Yoga and meditation. 

This time he stayed in America for just a year and returned 
home in December 1900. In spite of his poor health he did 
not spare himself. He travelled and lectured, conducted 
the affairs of the Math and took classes for the Brahma- 
charins. And he passed away suddenly on the 4th July 1902. 

The death of Swami Vivekananda at the early age of 
thirty-nine was a great national calamity. Within a decade 
after his public appearance at the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago, he raised India in the eyes of the world, gave 
Hinduism a new turn and put a new spirit in the hearts of 
his countrymen. One can imagine what he might have done 
for India and Hinduism, if he had lived at least to the 
psalmist’s age of three score years and ten. But he was 
destined only to be a pioneer. He broke new ground and 
led his people across and sighted the promised land, but 
did not live to enter it. He was the first to interpret living 
Hinduism in all its aspects to the civilized world in a way 
which at once brought recognition of its greatness. And 
by his brilliant success in the West he opened the eyes of 
many Hindus at home to their own rich spiritual heritage. 
At the same time, he never stooped to flatter his country- 
men and encourage them in their superstitions and sins. On 
the other hand, he poured vials of wrath on the priest-ridden, 
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superstitious, hypocritical, educated classes, whose God was 
the kitchen and whose religion was *Don't touchism. One 
has only to read his letters to gauge his dynamic personality 
and to see how his mind teemed with creative ideas for puri- 
fying and reinterpreting Hinduism and for raising the masses 
in India. We have already quoted from his letter describing 
the thoughts he had at Kanyakumari on the subject of mass 
education. Now, to illustrate his ideas on the subject of 
reinterpretation of Hinduism, we may take the following 
from a letter dated 7th February 1896: 

“The abstract Advaita must become living— poetic in 
everyday life: out of the hopelessly intricate mythology must 
come concrete moral forms; and out of bewildering Yogism 
must come the most scientific and practical psychology—and 
all this must be put in a form so that a child may grasp it. 
That is my life's work. The Lord only knows how far I 
shall succeed.” 

The Swami had to contend against many enemies who 
spread slanders against him and belittled his work. Almost 
every other letter of his refers to the mean jealousy of his 
countrymen. And then there were the rival associations— 
the Brahmo Samaj and the Theosophical Society—some of 
whose members looked with envy on his success in America. 
But the bitterest of his opponents were the Christian mission- 
aries in India. For he had put an end to the palmy days 
of their unchallenged supremacy. They could no longer 
trample on Hinduism as a mere dead mass of superstition 
and idolatry. For here was a doughty champion of the des- 
pised religion they had been running down, a champion who 
now had the boldness to carry the battle into the enemy’s 
distant camp, where, strange to say, he was hailed as a friend. 
After Vivekananda, they could not denounce the Hindus as 
heathens and Hinduism as heathenism. They had to change 
their tactics. But, all the time, the Swami believed and 
taught, like a true Hindu, that all religions are branches of 
the same tree, and wanted that, after listening to him, his 
Christian brethren should only become better Christians and 
not Hindus. 
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We have already seen how with Swami Vivekananda the 
modern Hindu Renaissance becomes self-conscious and 
adolescent. The three religious movements that immediately 
preceded the Sri Ramakrishna movement were rather poor 
and inadequate representations of the great historic religion 
of the Hindus. The religion of the Brahmo Samaj was 
mere eclecticism, more Christian than Hindu in character, 
The religion of the Arya Samaj was mere Vedism, which 
ignored all the later developments in Hinduism. The religion 
of the Theosophical Society, with its Tibetan Masters, its 
occult phenomena and its esoteric teachings, was looked upon 
by most Hindus as a kind of spurious Hinduism. On the 
other hand, the fourth religious movement, of which Swami 
Vivekananda was the great apostle, was doubtless not only 
a full, but also an authentic manifestation of Hinduism. 

The attitude of the Swami himself to the three movements 
that preceded him throws light on the scope and character 
of the Ramakrishna Movement. He was himself a Brahmo, 
as we have seen, at the beginning of his career, but finding 
the rationalistic, intellectual creed of the Samaj too barren, 
he sought refuge in the rich spirituality of Sri Ramakrishna. 
As for the Arya Samaj, he admired the patriotic fervour 
of its founder, but also saw the fatal mistake he made in 
excluding Vedanta, which is the very soul of Hinduism, 
from the scope of the reformed Hinduism which he preached. 
For the Swami observes in one of his letters, *Now if it is 
possible to build a consistent religion on the Samhitas, it is a 
thousand times more sure that a very consistent and harm- 
onious faith can be based upon the Upanishads, and more- 
over here one has not to go against the already received 
national opinion. Here all the Acharyas of the past would 
Side with you and you have a vast scope for new progress". 
And as for the Theosophical Society, the Swami roundly 
declared that its ‘‘occultisms and esotericisms" would only 
make Indians, who were already weak and superstitious, 
weaker and more superstitious. “Give up these weakening 
mysticisms," he cries in one of his lectures, “and be strong. 
Go back to your Upanishads, the shining, the strengthening, 
the bright philosophy, and part from all these mysterious 
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things, all these weakening things.” He had great admiration 
for Mrs. Besant and said that Indians should be profoundly 
grateful to her for all the good she had done for India, but 
that did not mean that they should join the Theosophical 
Society or accept all its teachings. No, India, according to 
him, could rise only by sitting at the feet of Sri Ramakrishna, 
the genuine saint and mystic, who embodied in himself the 
Hindu religious experience of all the past ages. Swami 
Vivekananda believed that his Master was a modern Avatar 
and that from the date of his birth began the Golden Age 
of the future. He considered himself the slave of Sri Rama- 
krishna, to whose service he dedicated himself body and 
soul. By his zeal and energy he made his Master's ideas 
current in the modern world and applied them to the pro- 
blems of national life in India. But he would not press 
either the idea of incarnation or the miraculous elements in 
the saint's life on the attention of the public. He would 
only dwell on his religious experience and emphasize his 
teachings. Accordingly in his letters he advised his brother 
disciples to keep to themselves their faith in their Master's 
incarnation and not to insist on such unnecessary things 
as miracles, which, after all, prove nothing. Sr Rama- 
krishna had a world of first-hand religious knowledge to 
teach, It was therefore enough if his disciples broadcast 
the truths he taught, so that they might ‘‘penetrate every 
pore of Hindu Society.” And the truths that he taught 
were the same as those of Vedanta, now illuminated for us 
by his effulgent personality. Hence the aim of the Rama- 
krishna Movement, according to its greatest apostle, is to 
spread the gospel of Vedanta in all countries and apply it 
to practical life and national problems at home in India. 
This can and ought to be done, firstly, by elevating the 
masses through education, secondly, by putting an end to 
India’s cultural isolation from the world, which has been 
the cause of her degradation, and, thirdly and lastly, by 
bringing Vedanta out of books and caves and broadcasting 
it among all people and teaching the nation to apply its 
grand truths to all departments of life. It is only then that 
India will rise again in the eyes of the world and a synthesis, 
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will be achieved between the West and the East—a synthesis, 
of which Swami Vivekananda was himself an embodiment, 
for he combined in himself the highest spirituality of India 


with the patriotism, the energy and the passion for social 
justice of the Western nations. 


CHAPTER XVII 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE is the Leonardo da Vinci of our 
Renaissance. His versatility is extraordinary. He is poet, 
dramatist, novelist, actor, composer, educator, philosopher, 
painter and prophet. But, first and foremost, he is of course, 
a poet. His position as a world-poet is now universally 
recognized through the English translations of some of his 
works. But there seems to be a general impression that he 
is only a religious poet. ' Undoubtedly he is a great religious 
poet—one of the greatest that the world has ever seen. But 
at the same time he is a Nature poet, a love poet, a patriotic 
poet and a poet of childhood. His manner, again, is as 
varied as his matter. He could be realistic as well as 
idealistic, he could sing of a storm in the sea as well as of 
the delicate scent of a tiny flower, he could express a fierce 
consuming passion as well as a vague feeling for the Infinite, 
and he was a master, when he chose, of irony and satire and 
of humour and pathos. But, above all, he is a Maker of 
Songs. His greatest contribution to Bengali literature lies 
in the two thousand and odd exquisite songs he is said to 
have composed in different tunes. Unfortunately these are 
untranslatable. A translation may give us the substance of 
a song, but how can it give the music which is its very soul? 
Shelley’s observation about the vanity of translation is parti- 
cularly true of a song: 
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“It were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you 
might discover the formal principle of its colour and odour, 
as seek to transfuse from one language into another the 
creations of a poet. The plant must spring again from its 
seed, or it will bear no flower—and this is the burthen of 
the curse of Babel.’’(1) 

The curse of Babel is particularly heavy in a country like 
modern India, where as yet there is no common language. 
The result is that the works of a great national poet like 
Tagore—the greatest since Kalidasa—can be read by his 
countrymen outside the province of Bengal only in imper- 
fect English translations. 


Tagore’s fecundity, as a man of letters, is as extraordinary 
as his versatility. He lived for eighty years—a rather full 
age for an Indian; and of these eighty years nearly seventy 
were productive of literature, for he began writing verses 
as a child of eight and he was dictating verses on his death- 
bed at eighty. During this long literary life there is not 
a year in which his pen lay idle. Poems, songs, dramas, 
short stories, novels, letters, diaries, sermons, addresses, 
essays of various kinds and articles-on all kinds of subjects-— 
politics, religion, education, social reform, literary criticism, 
language, music and science—flowed in an incessant stream, 
for over two generations, from the pen of this extraordinary 
man, who seems to have done the work of half-a-dozen men 
of letters. It is yet too early to say how many scores of 
volumes all his writings in Bengali and English, if collected, 
would run to. We do not know whether the attempt will 
ever be made. Those who have read only his English books 
can have no idea of the enormous output of this myriad- 
minded genius. For his English books, whether translations 
or original works, form only a very small fragment of his 
writings. By the way, it is surprising that, though the poet 
learned to write in English rather late, he was able to achieve, 
in this foreign medium, a style of his own which is extra- 
ordinarily rhythmical and beautiful. And it is more sur- 
prising still that, though he learned to paint only when he 


(1) Shelley—Defence of Poetry. 
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was nearing seventy, he achieved something like an indivi- 
duality of style even in that sister art. In fact, one great 
characteristic of the works of Tagore, whether they are poems 
or songs, or prose writings or paintings, is their sureness of 
style. This should be regarded as a rare achievement on 
the part of an artist who has produced so much. Naturally 
all his numerous works are not on the same level of excel- 
lence, when both matter and form are taken into consider- 
ation. But, when all deductions have been made, there is 
plenty of first class work, which, in the opinion of compe- 
tent judges, entitles him to a place among the world-poets. 
Tagore is not only a poet and an artist, but also a 
prophet of humanity. His love of humanity is as great as 
his versatility or his fecundity. Love of man is the very 
cornerstone of his religion. This mother Earth of ours is 
dearer to his heart than any fabled heaven. His philosophy 
is frankly geocentric, and man the divine is for him the 
measure of all things. In a conversation with Einstein he 
is reported to have said that “if there be any truth abso- 
jutely unrelated to humanity, then for us it is absolutely 
non-existing.” It was his intense love of man that made 
him undertake, in the latter part of his career, those famous 
world-tours in which he fiercely denounced the aggressive 
nationalism of the West as a crime against humanity. He 
thought that it was a world-tragedy that Western civilization, 
with all its splendid achievements to science, social service 
and organization, should lose its way and dig its own grave 
by robbing and exploiting the weaker nations of the earth. 
He therefore denounced the robber nations of Europe, utter- 
ed a solemn warning to Japan against following their example 
and exhorted the United States of America to fulfil the pro- 
mises of Western civilization. It was his intense love of 
humanity that made him pour vials of prophetic wrath on 
all those nations in the West or the East who have made 
a Moloch of the political State and offered it bloody sacri- 
fices in the shape of the maimed souls of men, whom they 
had enslaved in their own countries or in the countries they 
conquered. The future historian of the world will record 
how the grave warnings of this prophet of humanity, hailing 
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from India, fell on deaf ears and how Japan and some of 
the nations of Europe paid for their pride and inhumanity 
in blood and tears and destruction on a vast scale, before 
the air which they had fouled with their misdeeds was purged 
and cleansed. It is sad to contemplate how the prophet 
saw the end of all his hopes, when, amidst a second great 
world-war, he lay on his death-bed. In the famous address 
on “The Crisis of Civilization” given on his eightieth birth- 
day, a few months before his death, he said: 

“T had at one time believed that the springs of civilization 
would issue out of the heart of Europe. But to-day, when 
I am about to quit the world, that faith has gone bankrupt 
altogether. As I look around, I see the crumbling ruins of 
a proud civilization strewn like a vast heap of futility.” 

But, though his hopes of European civilization became 
bankrupt, he did not lose his faith in humanity. For he 
went on to say: 

“And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing 
faith in Man. I would rather look forward to opening of 
a new chapter in his history, after the cataclysm is over and 
the atmosphere rendered clean with the spirit of service and 
sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will come from this horizon, 
from the East where the sun rises.” 

Tagore’s love of humanity is the outcome of his spirituality. 
His love of man is only the obverse of his love of God. 
The same may be said of his love of Nature. Being a great 
mystical poet, he sings of man and Nature, life and death, 
love and beauty, not in their apparent isolation, as ordinary 
lyric poets do, but in their relation to the eternal background 
of the infinite spirit. To him that spirit is not a vague ab- 
straction, but a concrete Reality to which every kind of 
experience leads. To him the laughter of children and the 
beauty of flowers, as well as the prayers of saints, are only 
ripples on the surface of the Infinite. To him every soul 
is like a river flowing into the ocean of the Eternal Spirit. 
At. one end the soul has already attained, and at the other 
end she is ever attaining. At one end, it is all completion 
and rest; and, at the other end, it is all movement and 
change. "He who has been gained in eternity is now being 
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pursued in time and space."(1) Therefore the suggestion 
of the Infinite is ever present in Tagore’s poetry, whether 
he sings of clouds or flowers, or of love or beauty. The 
Times Literary Supplement rightly says in its tribute to him: 
“Perhaps no living poet was more religious, and no man 
of religion was more poetical, than this great Indian.” In 
this respect Tagore is like the poet-prophéts of our Upani- 
shads, whose message he has so clearly interpreted in his 
philosophical essays in Sadhana. In his preface to those 
essays, he tells us what great part the Upanishads played, 
SORS with the teachings of Buddha, in shaping his spiritual 
ife. 

"To me the verses of Upanishads and the teachings of 
Buddha have ever been things of the Spirit and therefore 
endowed with boundless vital growth; and I have used theny 
both in my own life and in my preaching, as being instinct 
with individual meaning for me, as for others, and awaiting 
for their confirmation my own special testimony, which must 
have its value because of its individuality." 

It is well known that the Upanishads, out of which flows 
the main stream of the religious philosophy of India, had 
their origin in the mystic teachings of Rishis, who lived in 
contemplation in their forest ashramas. Tagore points out 
in his essays how these ashramas have left their impress on 
Indian civilization, as the city walls of Athens and Rome 
have left their impress on Western civilization. In the 
ashramas there were no walls of exclusion between Nature 
and man. There the gulf between man and the rest of 
creation was bridged. The Rishis lived in the bosom of 
Nature, felt a kinship with all her myriad forms of life and 
saw the continuity of spirit in plant, animal and man. Hence 
they taught a religion based on the unity of all life and a 
‘system of ethics based on non-violence. They never dreamt 
of conquering Nature, they tried to live in harmony with 
her. They never aimed at power, they aimed at the per- 
fection of their souls. Their ideal was not self-assertion but 
self-abnegation. 


(J) Sadhana (Indian Edition), p. 161. 
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Probably no modern [Indian has imbibed the spirit of the 
Upanishads so well as Tagore. His Sadhana shows how 
deeply he pondered over the sacred texts and how clearly 
he pointed out their significance to the modern mind. He 
quotes as freely from the Upanishads as Shankara does, 
though his intention is not to build a system of philosophy. 
His poetry is transfused with the experience of the ancient 
seers which he made his own, and his message is the same 
as theirs. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in his book on Tagore, 
has shown, with the warm approval of the poet himself, that 
his philosophy of life is only the ancient wisdom of India, 
restated to meet the needs of modern times, that his writings 
‘form a modern commentary on the Upanishads and that the 
soul of ancient India is mirrored in them. 

But the poet was not satisfied with merely re-stating the 
forest message. He wanted to live the life of the poet- 
prophets of old and bring up a community around him imbued 
with the spirit of the ashramas. it was with this aim that, 
in his middle age, he established a school at Shantiniketan 
at considerable sacrifice, surrounded himself with children 
and taught them to live in harmony with Nature. He has 
given us an account of the origin of this educational ex- 
periment of his in his paper, My School, in which he tells 
us how the ancient ideal of education took possession of his 
mind, when he was immersed in literary activities, and how 
the contrast between the free life of the student in natural 
surroundings under the ancient system and the caged life of 
the student under modern conditions struck him with pain- 
ful intensity. It seemed to him that it was not only his own 
soul, but also the soul of his country, that was struggling 
for breath through him. Therefore the poet voluntarily 
turned into an educator and started his school with only ten 
boys in the beginning. The school passed through many 
changes, its growth reflecting the growth of the poet’s mind. 
Kindred souls like Andrews and Pearson were attracted in 
course of time to come and help him. The place became a 
real abode of peace, as its name indicates, and a place of 
pilgrimage for all who wanted to see the best in modern 
India. Tagore made his home here and lived with his boys. 
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Most of his songs were composed here, his latter-day dramas 
were written here and enacted by the children of the school, 
and his sermons were delivered here. And, finally, it was 
here that he established. his Visvabharati—an international 
University, where he hoped that the cultures of all the Asiatic 
countries would be reverently studied, with the object of 
revealing the Eastern mind to the world and promoting 
mutual understanding between the East and the West. 
Tagore’s conception of this Eastern University is in 
accordance with his conception of what he called Greater 
India. He believed that in India the history of humanity 
was seeking to realize a specific ideal, viz., that of the re- 
conciliation of different races with different religions and 
civilizations in one geographical unit. He wrote a book, 
Greater India, in which he asks the question— "The History 
of India,—of whom is it the history?" Is it the history of 
Aryans? Is it the history of the Dravidians? Is it exclu- 
sively the history of the Hindus? Have not the Muslims 
come in with tbeir own religion and traditions and made 
india their home? And have not the British come in with 
their own contribution to the racial and cultural problem? 
This New India, according to Tagore, belongs not to this race 
or that race, this religion or that religion, but to humanity. 
People of various races, religions and traditions have to live 
in peace and amity like the members of one family. This 
was the ideal that was sought to be realized when the caste 
system was established. "That system has outlived its period 
of usefulness. It must be scrapped now, and a new system 
based on the same principle of racial and cultural harmony 
has to be established. "That is the task before modern India. 
Tagore points out that all the greatest men of modern India 
—Ram Mohun Roy, Ranade, Swami Vivekananda, and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee—have done their best to bridge 
the gulf between the East and the West and realize the ideal 
of harmony of races and religions. It is obvious that to 
this glorious band of spiritual architects beginning with Ram 
Mohun Roy belongs Rabindranath Tagore himself. His 
Visvabharati is a symbol of his passionate faith in the 
brotherhood of nations. That is why, in responding to the 
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invitation of Professor Gilbert Murray in 1934 to join in 
ihe task of healing the discords of the present political 
world, through the international co-operation of thinkers in 
all countries, he wrote: 

“willingly, therefore, I harness myself in my advanced age 
io the arduous responsibility of creating in our educational 
colony at Shantiniketan a spirit of genuine international 
collaboration based on a definite pursuit of knowledge, a 
pursuit carried on in an atmosphere of friendly community 
life, harmonized with Nature and offering freedom of in- 
dividual self-expression.” 

This was the ideal which the poet cherished in his mind 
for forty years and which he sought to realize in his Visva- 
bharati at Shantiniketan. 

A detailed consideration of Rabindranath Tagore as a 
man of letters is beyond the scope of this book. It will 
require a volume by itself, and the work can be done satis- 
factorily only by a competent Bengali scholar. We are con- 
cerned with Tagore here only as one of the leaders of the 
Renaissance of Hinduism. Fortunately, Tagore, though 
originally belonging to the Adi Brahmo Samaj of his father, 
never considered himself as being outside the pale of Hindu- 
ism, as some misguided members of the Brahmo Samaj do. 
Like his father, he went to the Upanishads, those pure 
Himalayan springs of Hinduism, to slake his spiritual thirst. 
But, unlike his father, he avoided the pitfalls of subjective 
rationalism. His poetic instinct and his historic sense saved 
him here. He tells us that his religious life followed the 
same mysterious growth as his poetic life. The two were 
wedded to each other. His religion thus became at last a 
poet’s religion, as he often says. “I have my conviction,” 
he tells us in his Hibbert Lectures, “that, in religion and 
also in the arts, that which is common to a group is not 
important. Indeed very often it is a contagion of mutual 
imitation. After a long struggle with the feeling that I was 
using a mask to hide the living face of truth, I gave up my 
connection with our church." Hence he was in a position 
to see the excesses of the iconoclastic zeal of some sections 
ofthe Brahmo Samaj in Bengal. In his Gora he has given 
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us his impartial criticism of the Brahmo Samaj as well as 
of Hindu orthodoxy. He has painted a faithful picture of 
the parent community and its protestant sect as they appeared 
to him at the time. 

His own religion he calls a poet's religion. He brings 
his poetic genius to bear on the sacred texts of the Upa- 
nishads and interprets them in the light of his own religious 
experience. It is well known that the Upanishads speak of 
both the personal and the impersonal aspects of God. The 
personal aspects gave rise later on to Vedantic theism, and 
the impersonal aspects to Vedantic absolutism. To look 
upon God as a Person possessing such qualities as love, 
mercy and grace is to take a poetic view of the ultimate 
Reality. It is to view God through human spectacles, it 
is to view Him in relation to the world. It is to see Him 
as He is to us in relation to our human needs, whereas to 
look upon God as the impersonal Absolute, of which nothing 
that we know can be predicated, is to take a scientific view 
of the Reality. It is to view God not as what He is to us, 
but as what He is in Himself. From the relative standpoint 
we get the poetic view, from the absolute standpoint we get 
the scientific view. It is like our seeing the sun rise in the 
east and set in the west, while he remains stationary all the 
time. Naturally the poet takes the poetic view. Tagore. in 
his Hibbert Lectures(1), makes mention of both the views 
and his own choice. He does not deny the truth of the 
absolutist view. In that respect he is more liberal than his 
father. But he thinks that, for the Religion of Man, the 
theistic view alone is of any value. 

Having thus made his choice, the poet looks upon the 
whole world as a song(2), which is never for a moment sepa- 
rated from its eternal singer, or a dance(3), which is never 
for a moment separated from the eternal Lord of Dancing. 
The Creator is pouring out the joy of His heart in all these 
beautiful forms that we see around us on earth and in the 
sky. As the Upanishad says, “From joy does spring all this 

(1) See the Religion of Man, Chapter XV. 


(2) Gitanjali, No. HI, Sadhana, p. 143. 
(3) Poems, No. 82. 
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creation, by joy is it maintained, towards joy does it pro- 
gress and into joy does it enter . . . Who could have breathed 
or moved, if the sky were not filled with joy?"(1) To partake 
of this joy, to take delight in this music or dance of creation 
we have to attune not only our minds, but also our hearts. 
Our attitude towards the universe should be one of deep 
adoration. Truth is the object not only of knowledge, but 
also of devotion. Jnana is not a mere feat of the intellect, 
it is supreme effort of the heart as well. For mere unaided 
intellect will see things only in their isolation and miss the 
deeper truth of their unity. The things of the world are 
like the letters ina book. They are both separate and united. 
'The letters are separate in themselves, but they are united 
in the meaning they convey. When the individual letters 
claim all our salvation, as when a beginner is spelling out 
words, they fatigue us.(2) But, when they combine into 
words and sentences and convey an idea, they give us joy. 
When the idea is conveyed, the letters and words do not 
vanish, they remain in their place, but become a transparent 
medium through which the meaning is seen. We lose sight 
of their isolation, we only feel their unity. Similarly, as long 
as we see things in their separateness only our knowledge 
is fragmentary and superficial. It is only when we see them 
in their unity, in one divine harmony, that we know the joy 
and love that lie behind them. The poet had such a vision, 
and so all his poems, whatever may be their immediate 


‘subjects, point to the same end. He says: 


“Many a song have I sung in many a mood of mind, 
but all their notes have always proclaimed, ‘He comes, comes, 
ever comes'."(3) And he prays: 

“Let all my songs gather together their diverse strains 
into a single current, and flow to a sea of silence in one 
salutation to thee.” (4) 

It is this lively consciousness of the presence of God 
behind all things in the world and behind all experiences in 


(1) Taittiriya Upanishad, I, 7. 


(2) Sadhana, p. 27. 
(3) Gitanjali, No. XLV. 
(4) Gitanjali, No. CIII. 
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man that makes Tagore a mystical poet. His poetry reveals 
two well-known types of mysticism—devotional mysticism and 
what is called Nature mysticism. The former, of course, 
is nothing new in Indian religious literature. Many of the 
innumerable hymns addressed to God, under various names 
and forms, in Vaishnavite, Shaivite and Shakta literature in 
India rise to the level of devotional mysticism. The emo- 
tional relation between the human soul and the divine spirit 
is represented in these hymns in terms of love, either between 
the servant and the Master or the son and the Father, or 
the beloved and the Lover. The Vaishnavite songs which 
use the symbolism of Radha and Krishna belong to the last 
category. Tagore was very much influenced in his early 
years by the songs of Vidyapati and Chandidas, and other 
Vaishnavite singers of Bengal. He was also an admirer of 
the religion of the Bauls—a sect in Bengal who dispense 
with all temples, rituals, scriptures and caste regulations and 
sing of God simply as a Lover. What repels us frequently 
in the hymns of our mediaeval singers is their reference to 
the fabled adventures of the god whom they adore or to the 
miracles he has wrought or to the fantastic forms he has 
assumed on earth. The poet either believes in these things 
or uses them as rhetorical devices. In any case, the appeal 
in these terms becomes sectarian, and at times even sounds 
insincere. Hymns that are the handmaids of any particular 
theology or mythology bear on their faces the signs of decay, 
whereas hymns that express the universal religious experience 
of men have everlasting life. Tagore’s religious poems 
belong to the latter class. He dispenses with all mythologi- 
cal symbols and sectarian names and forms. He uses the 
universal language of men. He speaks of God as king, 
master, friend, father, poet, bridegroom or lover, and not 
as any mythological deity or Avatar. And for the substance 
of his poems he draws upon his profound knowledge of the 
human heart in its spiritual aspiration, and not upon his 
knowledge of legends and stories. Every reader of Gitanjali 
knows how pure and universal in language and feeling are 
the religious poems in that collection. The subtle temptations 
that assail the soul, the obstacles that lie in the path of 
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prayer, the numerous backslidings of the spirit in the very 
act of devotion, the harsh refusals that our prayers often meet 
with, the pain of the withheld Presence, the joys and hopes 
of Grace and a hundred similar things known to every one 
who tries to lead a spiritual life are indicated by the poet 
in a masterly way and in imperishable language. 

Another point of difference between Tagore and the 
devotional singers of mediaeval India is that his life of prayer 
and adoration does not lead him to sannyasa or renunciation 
of the world. On the contrary, one of the marked features 
of his religious teaching is its severe condemnation of 
asceticism and quietism. Following in the footsteps of the 
Bhagavad Gita, he says that God is a worker, and that, if we 
love Him, we must work with Him. 

“Our master is a worker and we work with him 

Boisterous is his mirth, and we laugh with his laughter 

He beats his drum and we march 

He sings and we dance in its tune.”(1) 

The poet puts the whole teaching of the Gita in a nut-shell, 
when he says in the last chapter of Sadhana: 

“Where can I meet thee, unless in this my home made 
thine? Where can I join thee, unless in this my work 
transformed into thy work? If I leave my home, I shall not 
reach thy home; if I cease my work, I can never join thee 
in thy work. For thou dwellest in me, and I in thee. Thou 
without me or I without thee are nothing.” 

God is not only a worker, but also a dweller among the 

. lowest of the low who work. “He is there where the tiller is 

tilling the hard ground and where the pathmaker is breaking 
stones. He is with them in sun and in shower, and his gar- 
ment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle, and 
even like him come down on the dusty soil."(2) His feet rest 
there “where live the poorest and lowliest and lost."(3) 
Therefore any prayer or act of devotion on the part of those 
who despise their fellowmen that are poor and low, is un- 
acceptable to Him. 


(1) Poems, No. 43. 
(2) Gitanjali, No. XI. 
(3) Gitanjali, No. X. 
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Nor is harsh asceticism acceptable to God. God has 
created this beautiful world. He ever pours for us the 
fresh draught of his wine(1) of various colours and fragrance, 
filling our earthen vessels to the brim. Therefore, says the 
poet “I will never shut the doors of my senses.” The delights 
of sight and hearing and touch will bear for him God’s 
delight. A passionate love of the earth and of human joys 
and sorrows is a characteristic feature of Tagore’s poetry. 
Addressing the earth in one of his poems, he says: 

“Your smile which is shadowed with pain is sweet to 
my eyes. Your love which knows not fulfilment is dear 
to my heart. 

For ages you are working with colour and song, yet 
your heaven. is not built, but only its sad suggestion. 
Over your creations of beauty there is the mist of tears. 
I will pour my songs into your mute heart, and my love into 
your love.’’(2) 

In the collection of his poems called Chitra, there is a 
beautiful piece with the title—“The Farewell to Heaven”, 
which has been translated by Thompson in his book on 
Tagore. Here we have a comparison between life on earth 
among men and life in heaven among the gods. The poem 
is supposed to represent the thoughts and feelings of a soul, 
whose merit is exhausted and who has therefore to take 
leave of heaven and return to the earth for his reincarnation. 
He had lived in bliss among gods in heaven for ten million 
years. And so he had expected that there would be some 
grief on the part of his companions on the day of his parting, 
some sympathy for the soul going out of the abode of bliss. 
But, as heaven is a place of unclouded joy, he found no 
trace of tears in heavenly eyes. Griefless and heartless were 
the denizens of heaven looking listlessly at him. They did 
not feel even so much pain as a twig does, when a withered 
leaf falls from it. And so he exclaims: 

“Remain, O Heaven, with thy laughing face! Gods, 
quaff your nectar! Heaven is an abode of bliss for you alone; 


(1) Gitanjali, No. LXXIII. 
(2) The Gardener, No. LXXII. 
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we are exiles. Earth, our motherland, is not heaven. From 
her eyes tears flow, if after a brief sojourn any leaves her, 
though but for moments............ Let nectar flow in your 
heaven; but in Earth the river of love, even-mingled joy 
and sorrow keeping green with tears the tiny heavens of 
Earth." (1) 

Passages like these which abound in Tagore's poems 
would give us the clue to the poets view of evil and 
suffering in the world, even if it were not fully explained in 
his philosophical essays in Sadhana. Evil, pain and death 
are inevitable in this imperfect world of ours, where tne 
infinite has to struggle against the finite and attain selt- 
realization. They are our aids to progress. They are to the 
Spirit in us what the banks are to a river. Just as a river 

resses against its banks and is sped on its course, so does 
man, the eternal, gain his spiritual momentum by pressing 
against the limiting conditions of life on earth. Though evil 
is present in the world, it is only the good that counts. 
Though we have to shut and open our eyes every second, it 
is only the openings that count. Evil is necessary for our 
moral life. It is the fuel that our moral life has to burn to 
keep up its vital warmth. Pain also should be judged in its 
proper context of the evolving universe. It should be viewed 
not within the narrow bounds of everyday human life, but 
as an element in the harmony of everlasting life. The cosmic 
aspect of pain would give the necessary correction to the 
tragic aspect which we usually over-emphasize. 

“The facts that cause despondence and gloom are mere 
mist, and, when through the mist Beauty breaks out in 
momentary gleams, we realise that Peace is true and not 
conflict, Love is true and not hatred, and Truth is One, not 
the disjointed multitude. 

We realise that creation is the perpetual harmony 
between the infinite ideal of perfection and the eternal con- 
tinuity of its realisation; that, so long as there is no absolute 


separation between the positive ideal and the material ob- 


——— PNEIYI 


(1) Tagore: Poet and Dramatist, p. 118. 
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stacle to its attainment, we need not be afraid of suffering 
and loss."(1) 

According to the Vedanta philosophy, evil has no place 
in the ultimate Reality. It is only relatively real, not 
absolutely real. When imperfection is overcome, it ceases 
to exist. Tagore explains and illustrates this view of evil 
and suffering in his Sadhana. He says of pain, “She is the 
vestal virgin consecrated to the service of the immortal per- 
fection, and when she takes her true place before the altar 
of the infinite, she casts off her dark veil and bares her 
face to the beholder as a revelation of supreme joy."(2) He 
further points out that evil and suffering are the privileges 
of man. They are an honour to him, for they are the signs 
of his freedom. Wealth and fame are the gifts of God. He 
is free to give them or withhold them. But our sorrows are 
absolutely our own.(3) They are our gifts. And when we 
make an offering of them to God, He rewards us with His 
Grace. For we too are free to offer or withhold. God's rule 
of law prevails over the whole universe and absolute 
Obedience is exacted everywhere, except in the small 
dominion of the mind of man, where freedom of will is 
granted. Even man's physical being is subject to law, only 
his mind is free. God does not send His armed forces into 
this self-governing dominion.(4) He stops at the gate and 
sends Beauty to court our love. 

Beauty, according to Tagore, is the harmony realized 
in things which are bound by law, while love is the harmony 
realized in wills which are free.(5) God creates beauty in 
the world, but He asks for our love. He wants our love 
freely offered, as much as we want His.(6) Else our love to 
Him would be the one-sided importunity of a slave. Tagore 
here adopts the Vaishnavite doctrine that God's love finds 
its completion in man's love and says that “the lover, man, 
is the complement of the Lover, God, in the internal love 

(1) Creative Unity, (Indian Edition), p. 15. 

(2) Sadhana (Indian Edition), p. 65. 

(3) Gitanjali, No. LXXXIII. 

(4) Sadhana, p. 41. 


(5) Personality, p. 101. 
(6) Creative Unity, p. 82. 
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drama of existence." He finds this mystical doctrine of love 
in greater purity in the religion of the Bauls. One of their 
songs quoted by him(1) runs thus: 

"My longing is to meet you in play of my love, My 

Lover, 
But this longing is not only mine, but also yours. 
For your lips can have their smile, and your flute its 
music, only in your delight in my love; and there- 
fore you are importunate, even as I am." 
To the same effect is one of his own songs: 

«Yet I know the endless thirst in your heart for sight of 
me, the thirst that cries at my door in the repeated knockings 
of sunrise.” (2) 

And he expresses the doctrine in general philosophical 
terms, without the poetic symbolism of love, thus: 

“The Infinite for its self-expression comes down into 
the manifoldness of the Finite; and the Finite for its self 
realisation must rise into the unity of the Infinite. Then only 
is the cycle of Truth complete." (3) 

But, continuing the symbolism in his poetry, the poet 
says that, in this drama of reciprocal love, man need not 
despair that he is too small or too low for God. God can 
fill a man's heart as lovingly as He fills the sky. ‘Small’ and 
‘big’ are spatial concepts which do not apply to the spirit. 
When a sweet cake is halved, the sweetness in it is not 
halved. Any fragment of the cake is as sweet as the whole 
cake. Tagore has an exquisite little poem on this point. 
The dewdrop weeps and cries to the sun, “I dream of thee, 
but to serve thee I can never hope. I am too small to take 
thee unto me, great Lord, and my life is all tears.” The Sun 
replies, “I illumine the limitless sky, yet I can yield myself to 
a tiny drop of dew. I shall become but a sparkle of light 
and fill you, and your little life will be a laughing orb.’’(4) 

Nor should a man despair on account of his sin. “O 


(1) Creative Unity, p. 81. 
(2) Fruit-gathering, LXXX. 
(3) Creative Unity, p. 80. 
(4) Fruit-gathering, LXIL 
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shoulders! Leave all thy burdens on his hands who can bear 
all, and never look behind in regret.”(1) We are like autumn 
clouds roaming in the sky. The touch of the ever-glorious 
sun has not melted our vapour, and so we count our months 
and years separated from him. When he touches us, we 
become one with his light.(2) For the soul is essentially 
divine. Its Dharma is to become one with the Infinite 
Spirit, as the Dharma of the river is to join the sea. 
Tagore rejects the doctrine that man is essentially sinful and 
ihat he can be saved only by a miracle from without. He 
says that “tbis is like saying that the nature of the seed is to 
remain unfolded within its shell and that it is only by some 
special miracle that it can be grown into a tree."(3) 

Nor, again, need a man be baffled by the presence of 
death in the world. Death is not the end of life. It is only 
the call of the Infinite to another sphere of life. When the 
call comes, the soul should depart as the bride departs from 
her home to meet the bridegroom in the solitude of the 


night.(4) She should regard her life on earth as the garland she 
has been weaving for the bridegroom.(5) We ignorantly cry 
at the time of the transition from one life to another, as 
the baby cries when the suckling mother transfers it from 
one breast to another.(6) We should realize that death is a 
necessary step in our evolution. Our self has to go through 
endless lives, before it learns that its so-called independence 
is only a delusion and a snare, but that the harmony of love 
is the truth. As long as the self hugs its separateness and 
isolation, it is only hugging its chains and lying imprisoned 
in its finitude. “He whom I enclose with my name,” says 
ihe poet, “is weeping in this dungeon. I am ever busy 
building this wall all around; and as this wall goes up into 
the sky, day by day, I lose sight of my true being in its 
dark shadow." (7) 


(1) Gitanjali, No. Ix. 
(2) Gitanjali, No. LXXX. 
(3) Sadhana, p. 74. 

(4) Gitanjali, No. XCI. 
(5) Ibid. No. XCV. 

m Sadhana, A 87. 

7) Gitanjali, No. XXIX. 
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Thus, like many of his predecessors among the poets 
of India, Tagore has sung of his passionate love of God in 
its various moods. He has improved upon them by avoiding 
all mythological forms and legendary lore and confining him- 
self to actual religious experience, and also by observing a 
certain reticence and moderation in his use of the symbolism 
of love. 

But his originality consists not in his poems of devo- 
tional mysticism, exquisite flowers of the heart as they are, 
but in those of Nature mysticisra. Here he breaks what is 
practically new ground in our religious literature. For in 
modern times we have had no conspicuous instances of 
intense religious feeling arising out of love of Nature. St 
is rather strange that in a country where the Vedas them- 
selves arose out of a passionate feeling for the glories of 
Nature, this type of poetry should have receded into the 
background. Even the great Kalidasa, with all his intense 
love and accurate knowledge of mountains, trees and flowers 
had no religious feeling for Nature. He had sympathetic 
insight into Nature, he imerfused the workings of Nature 
with human feelings, but he did not have a vision of the 
universal spirit behind Nature. He sang of the harmony 
between man and Nature, not of man's realization of God 
through Nature. And in the lesser poets Nature became 
either conventionalized or was represented mostly by the old 
Vedic personifications of gods and goddesses. There are 
indeed hints of a genuine Nature mysticism here and there 
in the Upanishads, but they were almost lost sight of in our 
later scriptures. 

From Tagore's Reminiscences we see how sensitive he 
was to the beauties of Nature even when he was a child, 
and how later as a young man he had a vision of the mystic 
unity of the world, and felt that all the grand and beautiful 
things of the earth, which he loved so well, were only the 
figures carved on a casket containing a priceless gem. This 
experience he carried with him throughout his life. No 
Indian poet since Kalidasa has loved Nature so passionately 
as Tagore, and no Indian poet since the Vedic times has felt 
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so intensely the presence of God behind the phenomena of 
Nature. The following passages are typical of his feeling: 

“Yes, I know this is nothing but thy love, O beloved of 
my heart—this golden light that dances upon the leaves, 
these idle clouds sailing across the sky, this passing breeze 
leaving its coolness upon my forehead. 

The morning light has flooded my eyes—this is thy 
message to my heart." (1) 

“In this playhouse of infinite forms I have had my play 
and here have I caught sight of the Formless.’’(2) 

As his love of Nature is thus an intense religious feeling, 
beauty is to him not something material, but something 
spiritual. It eludes the man who wants to possess it with 
a greedy heart. It is accessible only to him who has purged 
his heart of all desire. The earth with all her immortal 
gifts is waiting to welcome only those “who tread the 
arduous path of detachment."(3) Both in his essays and in 
his poems Tagore often underlines the famous Upanishadic 
text Tena Tyaktena Bhunjithah—‘through detachment 
alone shalt thou enjoy.” The lover in one of his poems 
complains, “I hold her hands and press her to my breast, 
I try to fill my arms with her loveliness...... I try to grasp 
the beauty; it eludes me leaving only the body in my hand. 
How can the body touch the flower which only the spirit 
may touch?”(4) 

The poet surrenders himself to Nature without any 
desire of possession, and so his consciousness is enormously 
extended through love and sympathy. He is able to identify 
himself with all forms of life that he sees around him— 
animals and plants as well as men—and enter into all their 
moods of pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow. 

At times his contemplation of Nature takes him back, 
across the gulf that divides man from other creatures and 
through all the play of life in the vast sub-human world, to 


that dim distant time of the beginning of the earth’s creation, 
ta Te 


(1) Gitanjali, No. LIX. 

(2) Ibid, No. XCVI. 

3) Poems, No. 104. 

Q The Gardener, No. XLIX. 
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when the spirit moved upon the waters, the land was 
separated from the sea and received its first embrace of 
warm sunshine and ali the children of the earth still lay 
in her womb. 

“When, in the evening, the cattle return to their folds, 
raising dust from the meadow paths, as the moon rises 
higher than the smoke ascending from the village huts, I 
feel sad as for some great separation that happened in the 
first morning of existence.” (1) 

This mystic memory Or cosmic feeling finds very 
beautiful expression in some of his longer poems, especially 
in Ahalya and Urvasi. We find it also set down, without 
any adornment of the poetic art, in one of his letters: 

*[ feel as if dim, distant memories come to me of the 
time when I was one with the rest of the earth; when on 
me grew green grass and on me fell the autumn light; when 
a warm scent of youth would rise from every pore of my 
vast, soft, green body at the touch of the rays of the mellow 
sun, and a fresh life, a sweet joy would be half-consciously 
secreted. and inarticulately poured forth from all the im- 
mensity of my being.......-. My feelings seem to be those of 
the ancient earth in the daily ecstasy of its sun-kissed life; 
my own consciousness seems to stream through each blade 
of grass, each sucking root, to rise with the sap through the 
trees, to break out with joyous thrills in the waving fields of 
corn, in the rustling palm-leaves.”(2) 

Experiences such as these reveal to the poet the absolute 
identity of the spirit in man and that in the universe—a 
truth which the Upanishads declare in a hundred voices. 
This again has been hardened into a doctrine in our philo- 
sophical systems and repeated ad nauseam. But in the 
poetry of Tagore we find it once more as: a live experience, 
as in the Upanishads, with all the warm colouring derived 
from the poet's heart. For he sings: 

“The same stream of life that runs through my veins 
night and day runs through the world and dances in rhy- 
thmic measures. j 

os The Fugitive, HI 7. 

2) Letter, dated 20th August 1892, in Glimpses of Bengal. 
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“Tt is the same life that shoots in joy through the dust 
of the earth and in numberless blades of grass and breaks 
into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers."(1) 

Tagore points out in his Sadhana that “the fundamental 
unity of creation was not simply a philosophical speculation 
for India; it was her life-object to realize this great harmony 
in feeling and in action."(2) People in this country were 
enjoined, through meditation and service, to realize the unity 
of all life in God. In fact, it is only this unitive view of the 
universe that is called real knowledge (Vidya), whereas the 
separative view is called ignorance (Avidya). Tagore further 
points out that the significance of the Gayatri mantra, which 
is considered the epitome of all the Vedas and which is 
used in daily meditation by millions of Hindus lies in the 
sedulous cultivation of the consciousness of. this fundamental 
unity. He says of this mantra: 

*By its help we try to realise the essential unity of the 
world with the conscious soul of man, we learn to perceive 
ihe unity held together by the one Eternal Spirit whose 
power creates the earth, the sky and the stars, and at the 
same time irradiates our minds with the light of a conscious- 
ness that moves and exists in unbroken continuity with the 
outer world." 

Thus does Tagore, both in his mystical poetry and in 
his philosophical writings, reiterate and emphasize the im- 
memorial teachings of the Hindu Scriptures, viz., (1) that the 
universe in which we live is a partial manifestation of the 
infinite Spirit, (2) that there is no hard and fast line between 
Nature and man or between man and God, (3) that evil and 
suffering are not absolute realities, but only the temporary 
expedients of the evolving spirit, (4) that the Absolute Spirit 
is all ineffable joy and love, (5) that true knowledge is that 
which perceives the unity of all things in God, and (6) that 
the emancipation of man consists in his absolute self-surren- 
der in service and love. And, finally, being a prophet of 
Modern India, which is no longer isolated from the rest of 
the world, he is able to view all the religions of the world, 


(1) Gitanjali, No. LXIX. 
(2) Sadhana, p. 7. 
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as parts of onc whole—the religion, as he calls it, of Man 
the Eternal. Every Hindu would echo his words, when he 
says that “the civilizations evolved in India or China, Persia 
or Judaea, Greece or Rome are like several mountain peaks 
having different altitude, temperature, flora and fauna, and 
yet belonging to the same chain of hills." (1) 


CHAPTER XVUT 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


The present Renaissance reaches its zenith in the life 
and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi—the great apostle of 
truth and non-violence, the architect of India’s freedom— 
who was universally loved and respected as the Father of the 
Nation and whose assassination in 1948 by a fanatical Hindu 
sent a shock of pain through all the nations of the earth. No 
Hindu saint or seer has ever touched the mass mind of the 
whole of India as Gandhiji has done during his own life-time. 
His voice has penetrated even to the hovels of the most 
obscure villages in the country and has reached the ears of 
the lowest of the low. When he travelled from place to 
place wearing only a loin cloth, people in their tens of thou- 
sands used to run to get a darshan of him or to prostrate 
themselves before him. 

No wonder, therefore, that within a short time he 
brought about a mighty upheaval in the Indian nation and 
released a flood of spiritual energy which transformed the 


lives of many men. And it was a remarkable feature of the: 


Mahatma’s leadership that he was able to lead and direct 

great mass movements without lowering any of his moral 

Standards even by a hair’s breadth. He made the common 

people resist injustice and tyranny in high places, resist the 

Government of South Africa, the British Government in India 
(1) The Religion of Man, p. 56. ` 
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and the rule of the Indian princes and oppose the power of 
capitalists and priests—and yet insisted on their having 
not a trace of anger or personal hatred or racial rancour in 
their hearts. The people knew that he always meant what 
he said, that he practised what he preached, and that he 
was far more severe on himself than on others. They knew 
that he was not simply a political leader or a social reformer 
or a friend of the poor, but, first and foremost, a man of 
God, a saint and a sannyasin after their own heart. He 
represented what every Hindu admired and tried to be, but 
could not achieve. Renunciation, self-control and penance 
(Vairagya, Brahmacharya and Tapas) have been the cherished 
ideals of Hindus from time immemorial and here was a 
man who was an embodiment of those ancient virtues and 
who combined with them the most farsighted statesmanship, 
the widest toleration and the tenderest love. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Hindus of the present day look upon 
him as the true descendant of their ancient Rishis, re-inter- 
preting their Sanatana Dharma according to the needs of the 
present age and giving them a new code of conduct. They 
look upon him as the greatest Indian of modern times, the 
most significant product of the present Renaissance. But 
he is something more. He is one of the greatest men who 
have tried to lead mankind to a higher plane of thought 
and action. For the aim of his life was not simply to give 
bread to the hungry millions or to give strength to the weak 
and down-trodden but to make mankind turn a difficult 
corner in their toilsome journey up the hill to God. He may 
be said to have taken upon himself the work of the saviours 
of the human race like Buddha and Christ and his place will 
ultimately be with them in the memories of men. But, while 
we have no detailed accounts of the lives of Buddha and 
Christ which are free from incredible legends and miracles, 
we have the life of Gandhi set forth in its minutest detail 
before our very eyes in the twentieth century. There is. no 
doubt that in the years to come the narrative of his life 
would be regarded as a religious epic and will take its place 
among the sacred books of Hindus. And it would be not 
Only a religious epic but also one hundred per cent history. 
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His life was an open book which even a child could read. His 
activities were mainly in the field of politics where secrecy 
and diplomacy were generally recognized as legitimate 
methods of work. But he condemned secrecy as sin in 
politics. For the first time in history Gandhiji raised poli- 
tics to the level of religion. He says in the Introduction to 
his Autobiography that his aim in life was moksha or self- 
realization and that all his ventures in the political field 
were directed to that end. He worked for Swaraj for India 
and succeeded, but said he preferred Truth to Swaraj. He 
was one of the greatest votaries of Truth who have appeared 
on this earth. To him Truth was God. Hence his ex- 
periments with Truth, as he called them, were all conducted 
not in secrecy but in the open. 

There was perfect harmony between Gandhi's life and 
teachings. In fact, his whole life was an embodiment of 
his teaching. His greatest contribution to the thought of 
our age was contained in the word Satyagraha which he 
had coined. If his writings were an exposition of this new 
Dharma he was himself an incarnation of it. He was not 
only the author of Satyagraha but also an ideal Satyagrahi. 
Therefore his character as revealed by his actions is as 
important for us as his writings. 

Moreover, Gandhiji was primarily a man of action as 
‘Tagore was primarily a man of letters. His life was crowded 
with political events as Tagore's life was with literary events. 
But both of them had an abiding sense of the Infinite behind 
all events. If Tagore reveals the Infinite to us through his 
songs, Gandhiji reveals it through his actions. If the former 
was a poetical mystic, the latter was a practical mystic. If 
the writings of Tagore are a modern commentary on the 
Upanishads, the life of Mahatma Gandhi is the best modem 
commentary on the Bhagavad Gita, as he was the embodi- 
ment of the ideal Karma-Yogin described in that scripture. 
Thus each has made his own contribution to the spiritual 
traditions of our country. In this book, however, we are 
concerned with Gandhiji’s teachings and not with his non- 
violent struggles against the Government of South Africa 
and British Imperialism in India. We are concerned with 
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Gandhi, the leader of the modern Hindu Renaissance, and 
not with Gandhi, architect of India's freedom. Therefore 
we shall try only to estimate his contribution to the Hindu 
religious thought and practice. 

In one of his Travancore speeches(1) Gandhiji said that 
"if all the Upanishads and all other scriptures happened all 
of a sudden to be reduced to ashes and if only the first verse 
in the /shopanishad were left intact in the memory of 
Hindus, Hinduism would live for ever." The verse to which 
he refers runs thus: “All this, whatsoever moves on earth, is 
pervaded by the Lord. When thou hast surrendered all this, 
then thou mayst enjoy. Do not covet the wealth of any man.” 

This verse had a tremendous influence on the mind of 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore who says in his Auto- 
biography that, when he first learnt the meaning of it, it 
seemed as if nectar streamed down upon him from Paradise, 
and a divine voice descended to him from heaven. Gandhiji 
says in a similar manner that. in his search of the scriptures 
of the world, he found nothing to add to this verse and that 
everything good in all the scriptures could be derived from it. 
He finds in it his whole religion put, as it were, in a nut-shell. 
He finds in it (1) his absolute faith in God, (2) his perfect 
surrender to His will, (3) his belief in the brotherhood not 
only of all human beings but of all living beings, (4) his 
spirit of renunciation, and (5) his ideal of continual service 
to his fellow creatures. 

God is not a mere abstract idea to Gandhiji, as He is 
to most of us. He is a living presence as well as an inner 
voice to him, as He has been to all the great saints and 
mystics of the world and to all founders of religions. In a 
passage which has become well known through a gramophone 
record Gandhiji says: 

“There is an indefinable mysterious power that pervades 
everything. I feel it, though I do not see it." 

In another passage,(2) which is not so well known, ne 
expresses his faith in God in stronger terms: 


1) See Harijan. January 30, 1937. 
o See Young India, 4 October, 1928. 
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“But I can tell you this, that I am surer of His existence 
than of the fact that you and I are sitting in this room. Then 
1 can also testify that I may live without air and water, but 
not without Him. You may pluck out my eyes, but that 
cannot kill me. You may chop off my nose, but that will 
not kill me. But blast my belief in God and 1 am dead.” 

To this mysterious ever-abiding Presence, of which he 
is more sure than of the people sitting around him, Gandhiji, 
following in the footsteps of the Vedic seers of old, gives the 
name Sat. Sat means absolute Being or Reality or Truth. 
According to Gandhiji, Sat is the only correct and fully 
significant name for God. Hence his well-known saying, 
‘Truth is God’, reversing the usual formula, ‘God is Truth’. 
Though personally he is content to call God Sat or Satyam, 
that is, absolute Reality or Truth, Gandhiji, like a true 
Hindu, says that He may be different to others according to 
their needs, He may be a personal God to those who need 
his personal presence, and He may be embodied to those 
who need His touch.(1) But what is most important is the 
fact that He Is, that He is in us, around us and beyond us, 
and that it is our task here to know Him. To know Him 
is to become perfect like Him. To know Him is to attain 
self-realization. 

But the difficulty is we cannot know Him completely in 
this life. In other words, we cannot reach absolute Truth 
while we are in this body. Each of us sees Truth from his 
own angle of vision, and hence only in fragments. It is com- 
monly said that, though God appears to different individuals 
in different aspects, He is still one. The same may be said of 
Truth, which is God. There is bound to be difference of 
opinion among us, finite beings, about Truth, which is in- 
finite. For our individual notions of Truth are likely to be 
tainted by error. Therefore there should be no compulsion 
or violence on our part in making others accept what we 
regard as Truth. On the other hand, we should leave others 
free and bind only ourselves by our convictions. We should 
be prepared to suffer for what we consider to be truth with- 
out making others suffer. The depth of our conviction would 

(2) Young India, March 5, 1925. 
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be measured by the degree of suffering we are prepared to 
undergo for it without a trace of ill-will towards those who 
inflict the suffering on us. Even death would not be too high 
a price for what we consider to be divine Truth, to which 
we have surrendered ourselves by conviction. If we are right, 
our martyrdom will move the hearts of men and advance the 
cause of Truth. 1f we are wrong, our self-imposed suffering 
will purify us and will ultimately set us right. At any rate, 
no harm is done to the world by our action. Thus Gandhiji 
arrives at the conclusion that perfect non-violence is neces- 
sary for us in our search for absolute Truth. He says: 

“Ahimsa and Truth are so intertwined that it is difficult 
to disentangle and separate them. They are like the two 
sides of a coin or rather of a smooth unstamped metallic 
disc. Who can say which is the obverse and which the 
reverse? Nevertheless Ahimsa is the means. Truth is the 
end”(1) 

To Gandhiji Hinduism is a relentless pursuit after Truth. 
If he were asked to define the Hindu creed, he would simply 
say, “Search after Truth through non-violent means." Non- 
violence again, according to him, does not mean mere non- 
killing, as it does in popular speech, any more than Truth 
means mere truthfulness. He gives as wide a definition of 
non-violence as of Truth. Every act of giving pain to the 
mind or the body of any living creature directly or indirectly 
is, in his opinion, a breach of ahimsa. Hence harsh words, 
harsh judgments, ill-will, anger and spite, lust and cruelty 
should be looked upon as insidious forms of himsa. And 
the slow torture of men and animals, the starvation and 
exploitation to which they are subjected out of selfish greed, 
the wanton humiliation and suppression of the weak and the 
killing of their self-respect that we witness all around us— 
there is far more himsa in them than in the mere benevolent 
taking of life.(2) In fact, Gandhiji's doctrine of non-violence 
is nothing but the Law of Love preached by all the saints 
and mystics of the world as the law of life. Only, just as the 


Vedic seers used a negative expression, Nirguna Brahman, 


(1) From Yeravada Mandir, p. 14. 
(2) See Young India, 4 October, 1928. 
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for their experience of the transcendental Absolute, just as 
Buddha used a negative expression Nirvana, for his concep- 
tion of ineffable Peace beyond the ills of life, so does Gandhiji 
use a negative expression, non-violence for his feeling of 
universal Love. He has written extensively on the subject 
of non-violence. Hundreds of beautiful passages on the scope 
and implication and the myriad forms of non-violence— 
passages which can vie with the best prose in the literature 
of the world—could be culled from his writings in Young 
India and Harijan. They spring up spontaneously like flowers, 
while he is writing his comments on the current events of 
the week or giving his replies to the questions of his numer- 
ous correspondents. Take, for instance, the following pass- 
age, which occurs in an article he wrote commenting on the 
disturbance created at a public meeting in Madras: 

“Non-violence is a perfect state. It is a goal towards 
which all mankind moves naturally, though unconsciously. 
Man does not become divine when he personifies innocence 
in himself. Only then does he become truly man. In our 
present state we are partly men and partly beasts, and in our 
ignorance and even arrogance say that we truly fulfil the 
purpose of our species, when we deliver blow for blow and 
develop the measure of anger required for the purpose. We 
pretend to believe that retaliation is the law of our being. 
Whereas in every scripture we find that retaliation is nowhere 
obligatory but only permissible. It is restraint that is obli- 
gatory. Retaliation is indulgence requiring elaborate regu- 
lation. Restraint is the law of our being. For highest 
perfection is unattainable without highest restraint. Suffer- 
ing is thus the badge of the human tribe.’’(1) 

In brief, Gandhiji’s gospel of truth and non-violence is 
based on his faith that God is Love as well as Truth. It is 
from his comprehensive conception of non-violence that 
Gandhiji derives all the characteristic teachings with which 
he has enriched and strengthened Hinduism, viz., his inter- 
pretation of Varnashramadharma, his denunciation of un- 
touchability, his advocacy of woman's rights, his expansion 
of the doctrine of cow-protection, his explanation of the ideal 

(1) Young India, March 9, 1920. 
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of Brahmacharya, and, above all, his invention of the new 
technique of Satyagraha. 

Gandhiji believes that the modern caste system in India 
isa travesty of the Varnashramadharma and is a breach of 
the doctrine of Ahimsa. Therefore, while denouncing the 
former, he is anxious that the eternal principles underlying 
the latter should not be lost sight of. The caste system is 
undoubtedly a drag upon progress with its over-emphasis on 
the regulations about inter-dining and inter-marriage, its 
bewildering divisions and Sub-divisions, making any united 
effort impossible, and, above all, its intolerable notions of 
superiority and inferiority; whereas, according to Gandhiji, 
the theory of Varna is based on (1) spiritual economy, (2) 
division of labour, (3) the principle of heredity, and (4) the 
equality and oneness of all life, Of all animals created by 
God, man is the only animal that has the capacity to know 
his Maker. Therefore his chief aim in life is not to eat and 
drink, not to marry and beget, not to acquire wealth or 
power, but to come nearer to God by perfecting his spirit. 
Tf in a society based on the principle of heredity all men 
followed their hereditary occupations, much of the energy 
which is now wasted in the choice of professions, in the 
acquisition of skill in new professions, and in cut-throat 
competition and unemployment would be set free for the 
higher pursuits of the spirit. Co-operation; love and harmony 
would take the place of competition, jealousy and struggle 
for existence. Such a society may not acquire unnecessary 
material wealth, but will be spiritually enriched. This is not 
political economy, but spiritual economy. But its success 
will depend upon one condition, namely, there should be no 
notion of superiority and inferiority. All life is absolutely 
equal and one. God is present in all. Therefore, according 
to Gandhiji, all professions should be on an equal footing. 
Scavenging is as noble as teaching. Do not mothers do 
scavenging for their children? Do not doctors remove pus 
and mucus from the bodies of their patients? They do not 
lose caste by touching filth. Why? Because they ate at other 
times clean, cultured and refined in their habits and manners. 


1f all scavengers and others who do the dirty work of society 


H. A.—7 
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are well-fed, educated and given all facilities for culture, they 
need not occupy a low position in society. That js Gandhiji's 
dream. That is what he means when he says that Varna- 
shrama, when rightly interpreted, is the greatest communism 
on earth. It is a communism based on love and co-opera- 
tion, not upon violence and compulsion. oe ve 

In his later life Gandhiji was more uncompromising in 
his attack on caste system. On April 16, 1945 he declared, 
“I wish to say that caste in Hinduism, as we know it, is an 
anachronism, must hinder the growth of true religion and 
must go, if both Hinduism and India are to live and grow 
from day to day.” 

When Gandhiji insists on the dignity of manual labour 
and suggests a franchise based on hand-spinning, he wants to 
bring about a peaceful social revolution by which the sub- 
merged classes will be uplifted and placed on a footing of 
equality with the well-to-do classes. Moreover he has a 
horror of industrial civilization with its overcrowded cities 
containing slums and factories and depleted and pauperized 
villages. He wants to rescue India with its seven hundred 
thousand villages from the fate of the industrialized West, 
which, in its hunger for foreign markets, is forced to rule and 
kill weaker nations. His passionate plea for the revival of 
village industries, especially spinning and weaving, has for 
its object the preservation of the peaceful and the humani- 
tarian character of our civilization. In a hundred different 
ways he points out how the principle of Swadeshi is a re- 
ligious principle applicable to all nations. 

He defines Swadeshi “as the spirit in us which restricts 
us to the use and service of our immediate surroundings to 
the exclusion of the more remote." He says that it is the 
first step in self-sacrifice, it is the love of one's neighbour, it 
is effective social service, it is a form of non-violence, it is 
Swadharma applied to one's immediate environment, it is 
a cure for beggary and unemployment, it is a constructive 
programme unlike boycott which is destructive, and in its pur- 
est form it is the acme of universal service. It is, in fact, 
*an eternal principle whose neglect has brought untold grief 
to mankind." . Thus does Gandhiji seek to spiritualize eco- 
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nomics as well as politics. And in doing so he is true to the 
spirit of Hinduism, which draws no hard and fast line between 
things sacred and things secular and insists on all activities 
of man being based on a religious principle. 

Gandhiji does not stop with the application of the principle 
of Swadeshi to economics, He extends it to education, to 
politics and to organized religion. In education, the prin- 
ciple of Swadeshi means the use of the mother-tongue as 
ihe medium of instruction in all stages, the introduction cf 
a basic craft like spinning as the centre of instruction and the 
relegation of English and other foreign languages and cul- 
tures to a secondary place in the curriculum. In politics, 
it means the use of indigenous institutions, which best reflect 
the ethos of the people from whom they have sprung, and 
the introduction of reforms for curing them of their defects, 
if any. In religion, it means that all people should retain 
their own ancestral religion and purge it of its defects or 
excrescences, if any, through a reverent study of other re- 
ligions. Gandhiji is emphatically against the proselytizing 
activities of Christian missions. His attitude on this ques- 
tion has been widely criticized and taken exception to, and 
many English and American missionaries have sought inter- 
views with him. He has, as usual, explained his position 
in clear and unmistakable terms to all. Like every true 
Hindu, he believes that all religions are branches of one 
and the same tree—the Tree of Truth. The shape and 
size of the different branches may be different. But their 
leaf and flower and fruit are the same, for the same vital 
juice runs through them all. At the same time, all religions 
are imperfect, because Truth comes to us through human 
channels and men are imperfect. Therefore there is no 
point in tearing away a man from the natural surroundings 
of his own religion, which may be imperfect, and putting 
him in the hot-house of an alien religion which has its own 
imperfections. It is unfair for a foreign missionary to go to 
the illiterate villager, who has no more understanding of 
matters spiritual than a cow, and argue with him and convert 
him. And it is worse to offer the inducements of food, 
education and medical service as aids to conversion in a 
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poor, conquered, down-trodden country. No man is blind 
io the value of the humanitarian service rendered by the 
Christian missions in this country, but it detracts from that 
value to have proselytization as the ultimate aim. Religion 
is best propagated by the noble lives led by its followers. No 
other propaganda is required. The rose stands in its own 
place and spreads its perfume. It does not employ agenis - 
and canvassers. So the proper procedure for a Christian 
missionary is to lead a Christ-like life, render what social 
service he can for its own sake without any ulterior motive 
and, by his example, make Hindus better Hindus and 
Muslims better Muslims. It is wrong for any man to think 
that his own religion is perfect and that all other religions 
are forms of error. The correct attitude is one of firm 
adherence to one’s own religion coupled with an equal reve- 
rence towards all other religions. It is not simply a question 
of tolerating other faiths, but of betieving that all faiths lead 
to the same goal. Thus does Gandhiji reiterate, in his own 
emphatic way, the immemorial Hindu attitude on the question 
—the attitude of the Bhagavad Gita and of the inscriptions 
of Asoka. 

Gandhiji’s own reverence to Christianity and Islam was 
so great that at one time Christians hoped he would become 
a Christian and Muslims hoped he would become a Muslim. 
But he remained a staunch Hindu to the last. He even 
called himself a Sanatani Hindu and said that neither the 
Sermon on the Mount nor the Koran could ever give him 
the Solace that the Bhagavad Gita and Tulsi Das’s Ramayana 
gave him. 

At the same time, he is adamant on the question of un- 
touchability in Hinduism. No arguments by learned Pandits, 
no quotations from ancient law-books could ever convince 
him that untouchability is a part of Hinduism. Untouch- 
ability is a canker and a disease. It is a blot on Hinduism. 
It is a negation of the Hindu doctrine of ahimsa. If it is 
allowed to remain, Hinduism will perish, and it will deserve 
to perish. Caste Hindus should at once expiate for their 
past sin and take the. outcastes to their bosom by admitting 
them into their temples. “They should not complain of their 
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evil habits like drinking and eating carrion. The caste 
Hindus are themselves responsible for these, having segre- 
gated the depressed classes and denied them the ordinary 
decencies of life. It is their duty now to wean their brethren 
from their evil habits and absorb them into Hindu society. 
It is a wonder that these depressed classes, who have been 
so inhumanly treated by their Hindu brethren, should still 
remain Hindus. When Hindus treat their own kith and kin 
as untouchables, they cannot complain that in South Africa 
they themselves are treated as untouchables by the white 
population. Gandhiji’s campaign against untouchability is 
the greatest service he has rendered to Hinduism. Already 
it has borne fruit. The demon is being exorcised from Hindu 
society. The State of Travancore led the way by throwing 
Open its temples to Harijans, and everywhere there is an 
earnest attempt on the part of Hindus to undo the wrong 
of ages. And India has at last made the observance of 
untouchability a crime. 

Gandhiji denounces with equal vehemence the age-long: 
injustice meted out to women in Hindu society. According 
to him, child-marriages, enforced widowhood and the 
Devadasi system are as much blots on Hindu society as 
untouchability. If our society is to become a progressive 
unit in human evolution, woman should be treated as the 
equal of man. She should have all the privileges which man 
enjoys. Gandhiji says, *I am uncompromising in the matter 
of woman's rights. In my opinion, she should labour under 
no legal disability not suffered by man. I should treat the 
daughters and sons on a footing of perfect equality."(1) The 
difference in sex and physical form denotes only difference 
in function and not difference in status. Woman is the 
complement of man, and not his inferior. Gandhiji objects 
even to the expression *the weaker sex." He says: 

“To call woman the weaker sex is a libel, it is man's 
injustice to woman. If by strength is meant brute strength, 
then indeed is woman less brute than man. If by strength is 
meant moral power, then woman is immeasurably man's 
superior. Has she not greater intuition, is she not more 

(1) Young India, October 17, 1929. 
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self-sacrificing, has she not greater power of endurance, has 
she not greater courage? Without her man could not be. 
If non-violence is the law of our being, the future is with 
woman" (1) 

As in the case of untouchability, he rejects as obsolete 
or spurious all passages in our ancient Smritis which speak 
disparagingly of women and seek to restrict their freedora, 
He takes the same view that the Smritis were always adjusting 
themselves to the changed conditions of society and never 
had the cast-iron character, which is now attributed to them. 
He says: 

*In pre-British days there was no such thing as rigid 
Hindu Law governing the lives of millions. The body of 
regulations known as Smritis were indicative, rather than 
inflexible, codes of conduct. They never had the validity 
of law such as is known to modern lawyers. The observance 
of the restraints of the Smritis was enforced more by social 
than legal sanctions. The Smritis were, as is evident from 
the self-contradictory verses to be found in them, continu- 
ously passing, like ourselves, through evolutionary changes, 
and were adapted to the new discoveries that were being 
made in social science. Wise kings were free io procure 
new interpretations to suit new conditions, Hindu religion 
or Hindu Shastras never had the changeless and unchanging 
character that is now being sought to be given to them.’’(2) 

Gandhiji agrees with Justice Ranade in urging that social 
reform should go hand in hand with political and economic 
reform. “To postpone social reform", he says, “till 
after the attainment of Swaraj is not to know the meaning 
of Swaraj”. According to him, political emancipation 
means the rise of mass consciousness. This cannot come 
without affecting all branches of national activity. A truly 
awakened nation will not be satisfied with reform in only 
one department of life. Therefore all movements for reform 
should proceed simultaneously. The struggle for Swaraj is 
an all-round awakening—social, educational, moral, economic 
and political. 

(1) Young India, April 10, 1930. 

(2) Young India, October 13, 1927. 
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Gandhiji’s love is not confined to the world of men and 
women. It extends to the sub-human world also, Like St. 
Francis of Assisi, he speaks of the mother goat and the 
sister orange. With rare insight Gandhiji saw the implica- 
tions of the Hindu feeling for the cow. The cow represents 
for him the whole sub-human world. In her eyes he sees 
the dumb appeal of the entire animal creation to man. In 
unforgettable words, he says that the cow is a poem on pity. 
In one place he exhorts us to realize that our dominion over 
the lower orders of creation is not for their slaughter, but for 
their benefit equally with our own, for Gandhiji believes that 
they are endowed with a soul even as we are. In another 
place he exclaims, “if only animals had the power of speech, 
what a terrible indictment they would bring up against man!” 
Therefore for Gandhiji cow-protection in India is “one of 
the most wonderful phenomena in human evolution." It is 
"the gift of Hinduism to the world." But his love of the 
cow, like his love of the poor and the depressed, is never a 
mere idle sentiment. It takes a practical shape and sternly 
faces realities. Therefore Gandhiji gives detailed instruc- 
tions how Gosalas and Pinjrapoles should be run as success- 
ful economic propositions.(1) 

We now come to Gandhiji’s interpretation and exempli- 
fication of the cardinal Hindu virtues of Brahmacharya, 
Satyam, and Ahimsa. As we have seen, he regards "Truth 
or Absolute Reality as God. The word Satyam is derived 
from Sat, which means pure being. Truth is the object of 
our search, the aim of all our endeavours. Brahmacharya 
and ahimsa are the means.(2)  Brahmacharya means the 
course of conduct adapted to the search of Brahman, that is, 
Truth. It means complete control over all the senses. Much 
harm has been done by a narrow definition of Brahmacharya. 
Mere control of animal passion is not enough. It is like 
stopping one hole in a leaky boat and allowing other holes 


(1) For a specimen, the curious reader may read his article on 
this subject in Young India, March 31, 1927. : 

(2) “Truth has been the very foundation of my life. Brahma. 
charya and ahimsa were born later out of truth." Harijan, April 
24, 1937. 
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to remain. He who wants to save his boat must stop all 
the holes. Nor is Brahmacharya mere physical control. 
Thought-control is more important. Where the mind wan- 
ders, the body must follow sooner or later. Therefore a 
constant endeavour must be made to bring the body and 
the mind under control. 

Exception has been taken by many to Gandhiji’s extreme 
views of Brahmacharya, especially to his saying “that mar- 
riage is a fall as birth is a fall”(1) and that Hinduism does 
not regard the married state as by any means essential to 
salvation. But Gandhiji is only pointing to an ideal. If a 
man or a woman can completely overcome sexual desire 
and observe chastity of mind and body, marriage is un- 
necessary. Marriage is a concession to weakness. The sexual 
act is something of which the human spirit is rather ashamed. 
It is not like eating and drinking. For without eating and 
drinking one cannot live. But sexual activity is not necessary 
for the sustenance of one’s life. Some may say that it is 
necessary for the perpetuation of the species and that, if all 
men and women observe Brahmacharya, the species would 
become extinct. Gandhiji is not scared by this argument. 
He says there is no likelihood of all people observing com- 
plete chastity, and even in the contingency of their doing so, 
the species would not become extinct, but would be trans- 
ferred to a higher plane of existence. As a matter of fact, 
in the religious literature of the world persons who have 
reached a higher plane of existence are imagined to be 
manasaputras or the result of an immaculate conception, 
showing that the general sense of mankind regards the sexual 
act as something low, something unworthy of the spirit. It 
is a pity that love should express itself through lust. But 
Gandhiji says that love, even conjugal love, need not express 
itself in this manner. 

“Lustless love between husband and wife is not impossible. 
Man is not a brute. He has risen to a higher state after 
countless births in brute creation. He is born to stand, 


(1) Young India, October 6, 1921. 
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not to walk on all fours or crawl. Bestiality is as far 
removed from manhood, as matter from the spirit." (1) 

It should, however, be noted that his later opinion on 
the subject of marriage was less severe. For in Harijan 
dated March 22nd, 1942, he writes: 

"It is no doubt an excellent thing for girls to remain un- 
married for the sake of service, but the fact is that only 
one in a million is able to do so. Marriage is a natural 
thing in Jife, and to consider it derogatory in any sense is 
wholly wrong. When one imagines any act a fall, it is dif- 
ficult, however hard one tries to raise oneself. The ideal is 
to look upon marriage as a sacrament and therefore to lead 
a life of self-restraint in the married state. Marriage in 
Hinduism is one of the four Ashramas. In fact the other 
three are based on it." 

While Brahmacharya is the means to self-realization of 
the individual in isolation, ahimsa is the means of the in- 
dividual in relation to society. Non-violence or the Law 
of Love is the law of human society, whereas violence is the 
law of the jungle. The dignity of man requires obedience 
to a higher law. Restraint is the law of our being, while 
retaliation is the law of the lower animals. Mankind is 
habitually non-violent. Else it would have destroyed itself 
long ago. The very existence of human society shows that 
non-violence is the rule and violence only the exception. 
History is nothing but a record of the occasional disturbances 
of the Law of Love. Love is the law of the family. Why 
should it not be the law of nations, who are all members of 
one family, the family of man? The scriptures of the world 
and all the great teachers of mankind have taught the Law 
of Love. In no scripture is retaliation made obligatory. 
It is only made permissible. Forgiveness is always held 
superior to retaliation. We wrong ourselves by thinking 
that non-violence is a law only for individuals and not for 
communities and nations. What is good for individuals js 
good also for communities and nations. The experiment 
must be tried. And India is best fitted to try it, as there 
is the requisite background in the national consciousness. 

(1) Young India, April 29, 1926. 
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Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism have always regarded 
ahimsa as the highest dharma and they have extended it even 
to the sub-human world. So there is a long and well- 
established tradition of non-violence in this country. If only 
India makes the experiment and succeeds in gaining her lost 
freedom through purely non-violent means, she will be setting 
a great example to the world. Even if she fails, she will 
have attempted, in the interests of the human species, a 
noble task worthy of her spiritual traditions. At any rate, 
Gandhiji would dedicate himself to this task. His originality 
consists in extending the law of ahimsa from individual 
action to corporate action, from domestic affairs to national 
and international affairs and in developing the necessary 
technique in which the highest non-violence is combined with 
the highest courage. He calls his new method of fighting 
tyranny and injustice Satyagraha. He coined this word in 
South Africa when he led a mass movement of his country- 
men to resist the injustice of the South African Government. 
To stand up against an armed tyrant with a heart free from 
anger and malice and calmly face his sword or gun rather 
than submit to his will requires extraordinary spiritual 
strength. It is not passive resistance. It is active, but non- 
violent, resistance. Only the resistance is offered by the 
unconquerable soul. Soul-force opposes physical force and 
tries to vindicate the truth for which it stands. The root- 
meaning of Gandhiji’s new word Satyagraha is “Holding on 
to Truth". Hence the doctrine that goes by the name of 
Satyagraha is explained by him as “vindication of Truth, 
not by infliction of suffering on the opponent, but on one’s 
own self.” It goes without saying that he who offers Satya- 
graha should have to qualify himself for the task. He should, 
according to Gandhiji, qualify himself in the following 
manner: 

(1) He should have faith in God, he should believe that 
Providence rules this world and that truth will triumph in 
the end. (2) He should have faith in human nature. The 
whole object of Satyagraha is to appeal by one’s own suffer- 
ing to the highest in one’s opponent—to the divine spark 
in him which lies behind all his evil propensities and desires 
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and also to enlist public sympathy for a just cause. (3) A 
Satyagrahi should have infinite patience. His suffering may 
be long and protracted and the struggle may end in death. 
But he should not be dismayed. He should meet death 
cheerfully, hoping that the righteous cause he represents is 
bound to triumph in the end, perhaps as a result of his 
death. (4) He should be capable of infinite sacrifice. He 
may have to lose his property, his family may be reduced to 
beggary, and he may be put to torture of various kinds. He 
should be prepared for all that. (5) He should be incapa- 
ble of fear. He should fear only God and not any man, 
however high-placed or powerful he may be. (6) He should 
never use coercion of any kind or take unfair advantage over 
his opponent, otherwise his Satyagraha becomes Duragraha. 
(7) He should never swerve from truth and rectitude even by 
a hairs breadth throughout the struggle. If he takes any 
wrong steps, he should retrace those steps and begin the 
struggle again.(8) He should inspire confidence in the 
opponent that he is pure in heart and has no trace of anger 
or ill-will in him and that he will under no circumstances 
resort to violence. He should make his opponent believe 
that the latter's life is safe in a Satyagrahi's hands. (9) He 
should always be gentle and polite and charitable towards his 
opponent and never attribute motives to him or use harsh 
language against him. (10) He should always be ready to 
come to terms even if it means a personal triumph to his. 
opponent and loss of prestige to himself. 

Gandhiji is never tired of pointing to Prahlada as an ideal 
Satyagrahi. 1f this high ideal is followed, every Satyagraha: 
movement, whether it immediately succeeds in its object or 
not, becomes a self-purifying movement. Those who take 
part in it, whether they gain their immediate end or not, 
are bound to gain the ultimate end of man—the perfection 
of spirit. This is exactly the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita. 
Satyagraha is, after all, only an application of the Gita 
doctrine of Nishkama Karma or Karma Yoga. 

Objection is frequently raised against Gandhiji’s teach- 
ings of non-violence on the ground that it is opposed to the 
teaching of the Gita. No one knows his Gita better than 
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Gandhiji. He has dived deep into its spirit, whereas his 
opponents scarcely get beyond the letter. 'The divine author 
of the Gita, who advises a warrior to fight without any pas- 
sion, without anger and ill-will, without any attachment or 
desire or trace of self and with his mind in unison with God, 
did all that he could in his day to undermine the position 
of violence. If the Gita ideal is fully realized, violence would 
automatically stop, and Satyagraha would be the next logical 
step that could be taken. Thus one of the innumerable 
merits of the great scripture—the Bhagavad Gita—is that it 
foreshadows the future ideal of Satyagraha. Gandhiji him- 
self writes on the point thus: 

“That the central teaching of the Gita is not himsa but 
ahimsa is amply demonstrated by the subject begun in the 
second chapter and summarized in the concluding eighteenth 
chapter. The treatment in the other chapters also supports 
the position. Himsa is impossible without anger, without 
attachment, without hatred, and the Gita strives to carry us 
to the state beyond Sattva, Rajas and Tamas—a state that 
excludes anger, hatred, etc. But to say that the Gita teaches 
violence or justifies war, because advice to kill was given on 
a particular occasion, is as wrong as to say that himsa is the 
law of life, because a certain amount of it is inevitable in 
daily life. To one who reads the spirit of the Gita, it teaches 
the secret of non-violence, the secret of realizing the selfÍ— 
through the physical body.’’(1) 

According to Gandhiji, Satyagraha has many branches. 
Non-violent non-co-operation is one. Civil Disobedience is 
another. The method of the former is to refuse to associate 
oneself with wrong. Non-co-operation with evil is as much 
a man’s duty as co-operation with good. If a father is sin- 
ful, it is the duty of his children to leave the parental roof. 
If a headmaster conducts his school on an immoral principle, 
it is the duty of the pupils to leave the institution. Similarly, 
if a ruler is wicked, his subjects should withdraw their co- 
operation from him and try to wean him from his wicked- 


(1) Young India, November 12, 1925. See also Young India, 
August 6, 1931 for a fuller treatment of the Gita. 
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ness. Every tyrant succeeds in his purpose only because his 
victims submit to his will. Even the most despotic Govern- 
ment cannot stand without the willing or unwilling consent 
of the governed. The aim of non-co-operation is, therefore, 
to paralyze the government by withdrawing that consent. 

_The advanced stage of non-co-operation is civil disobe- 
dience. In non-co-operation no law is broken. All laws 
are obeyed. „Only the citizens refuse to serve the evil State 
in any capacity, as it is repugnant to their conscience to do 
so. But in civil disobedience they go a step further. They 
refuse to obey the laws of the evil State and finally refuse 
to pay taxes. This is, of course, open rebellion, but rebellion 
on a non-violent basis. The rebels are non-violent in thought, 
word and deed and are prepared to undergo any penalty 
which the State might impose on them, including loss of 
property or even capital punishment, rather than submit to 
its wicked will. 

But neither non-co-operation nor civil disobedience should 
be launched with a light heart on the slightest pretext. The 
injustice should be very great and all other means should 
have been tried and found unsuccessful, before the masses are 
asked to non-co-operate. And, as for civil disobedience, it 
is only those who habitually obey the State and are loyal 
to it that are qualified to offer civil disobedience in extra- 
ordinary circumstances. In any case, the people who have 
recourse to these varieties of Satyagraha should be well- 
disciplined, should be capable of endless sacrifice and, above 
all, should have absolute faith in Truth and Non-violence. 

This is Mahatma Gandhi’s message of non-violence. His 
originality consists, as we have said, in extending the ideal 
of non-violence from individuals to nations and inventing a 
technique for its application. When nations as well as 
individuals learn to-give up violence which is the mark of 
the brute, his teaching will be looked upon as a land-mark 
in the history of humanity and he will be recognized as a 
benefactor of the species. His message is therefore, not 
limited to India or to Indians. It is addressed to the whoie 
world and to the entire race of man. Indian politics was 
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oniy the platform from which he delivered his message, 
which is really universal. He once wrote: 

“I believe my message to be universal, but as yet I feel 
that I can best deliver it through my work in my own coun- 
try. Jf I can show visible success in India, the delivery of 
the message becomes complete.” (1) 


CHAPTER XIX 
SRI AUROBINDO 


Ir Is interesting to note that the great Indian sage, Sri Auro- 
bindo, who was born in Calcutta in 1872, was sent by his 
father to England when he was only seven years of age and 
returned to India only in his twenty first year, after com- 
pleting his education in London and Cambridge. He became 
a scholar in Greek and Latin and got record marks in these 
languages in the Indian Civil Service examination. He also 
learned French, German and Italian and could read Dante 
and Goethe in the original. And yet, in spite of his purely 
occidental education and up-bringing, it is astonishing that 
no Indian of the present age has shown a more profound 
knowledge of the soul of India than Sri Aurobindo in his 
later life. 

After his return from England, Sri Aurobindo spent 
thirteen years, from 1893 io 1906, in the service of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, “first in the Revenue Department and 
in secretarial work for the Maharaja, afterwards as Professor 
of English and, finally, as Vice-Principal in the Baroda 
College.” Tt was during this time that he laid the founda- 
tions for his future work in India by learning Sanskrit and 
several modern Indian languages and assimilating the spirit 
of Indian civilization and Hindu religion. In 1905 the parti- 
tion of Bengal was effected by Lord Curzon and the whole 
province was consequently thrown into a violent convulsion 
of agitation. Sri Aurobindo now resigned his job and went 
to Calcutta to take part in the agitation and direct the newly 
awakened spirit of nationalism. His political activity lasted 


(1) Young India, April 26, 1928. 
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only four years. But during that short period Sri Aurobindo, 
as one of the leaders of the newly formed Nationalist party, 
wrought a great revolution in the political thought of this 
country through his speeches and writings and through those 
famous, though short-lived, journals—Bande Mataram, The 
Karma-yogin and Dharma. 

Sri Aurobindo’s Nationalist patty contemptuously brush- 
ed aside the Moderates’ policy of begging and petitioning 
the British Government and declared that, irrespective of the 
British, Swaraj was the goal of India. And this goal was to 
be reached through self-help—through the starting of 
Swadeshi industries, the founding of Arbitration Courts, the 
opening of National Schools and Colleges, and the organizing 
of indigenous institutions for self-defence. Babu Bipin 
Chandra Pal, one of the leaders in Bengal, said “We turn 
our eyes away from the gods of Simla and fix them hence- 
forward on the hungry and naked three hundred and sixty 
millions of our countrymen.” The new party hoped to 
capture the Congress, driving away the Moderates, and to 
make it the centre of a vast net-work of national institutions 
which would prove a State within the State and ultimately 
overthrow British supremacy. “When the time comes we will 
not pay taxes,” said Tilak, the father of the movement, in 
one of his fighting speeches. But the country was not yet 
ripe for the daring programme of Tilak, Pal and Aurobindo, 
and, unfortunately, violence broke out in Bengal and upset 
all their plans. Sri Aurobindo was prosecuted for sedition 
in 1907, but acquitted. In 1908 he was suspected to be 
implicated in the Alipur conspiracy case along with his 
brother Barindra, the leader of a revolutionary group, and 
was kept in the Alipur jail as an under-trial prisoner for 
about a year and, finally, through the brilliant advocacy of 
Chittaranjan Das, was acquitted. A third prosecution was 
launched against him in 1910, but, as, he had already with- 
drawn from British territory, his printer was prosecuted and 
convicted, though the conviction was later set aside by the 
High Court of Calcutta. 

The period of Sri Aurobindo's detention in the Alipur 
jail, if we are to judge from his own words, was the most 
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momentous period in his life. For in the prison he had a 
profound religious experience, which totally altered the 
course of his life. He has vividly described it for us in his 
Uttarapara speech. He tells us how one day he saw in a 
vision the spirit of God all around him in the prison com- 
pound and, later, again in the court and heard a definite 
message. It came to him with the familiar form of the 
Bhagavan of the Gita, whom he saw everywhere, in place 
of the prison bars, the trees in the compound, the prisoners 
in chains and, later, in place of the judge and counsel, while 
he stood in the dock. And a voice told him that he was 
being prepared for an altogether different kind of work which 
he should undertake after his release. 

In obedience to this message, which was probably an 
objectification of the inner workings of his own spirit, Sri 
Aurobindo retired from pubilc life in 1910 and settled down 
in Pondicherry in Southern India and lived there till his 
death in 1950. 

In 1914 after he settled down in Pondicherry, he started 
a philosophical monthly called Arya in which he wrote on 
various subjects—the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Gita, the 
Science of Yoga, the Renaissance in India, etc. His magnum 
opus, The Life Divine, appeared in it in serial form. This 
book has since been revised and published in three volumes. 

The journal Arya ceased publication in i921 after a 
life of about seven years. But many of the articles of Sri 
Aurobindo which first appeared in it have since been 
published in the form of separate books, such as the The 
Essays on the Gita, The Renaissance in India, The Ideal of 
Human Unity, The Human Cycle, etc. In 1926 Sri Auro- 
bindo went into complete retirement for the purpose of 
practising yoga and meditation. And from that date till his 
death in 1950 he never appeared in public but only gave 
darshan to his followers at regular intervals and guided them 
in their spiritual progress through letters of advice. But 
gradually there grew up around him an extensive and well- 
regulated Ashram consisting of more than seven hundred 
men and women of all nationalities who have dedicated 
themselves to the task of following his teachings and realiz- 
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ing his ideals. The official booklet entitled The Message of 
Sri Aurobindo and the Ashram says: 

“That man can grow out of his present imperfections 
into a perfect individual, that the perfect man can become 
a nucleus and a force for the evolution of a perfect society 
and that the true Unity of the Human Race can only out- 
flower from a union on the soul level—is in substance the 
central part of his teaching. The key to this change of 
man is essentially spiritual, and it lies in the evocation and 
development of the latent faculties of his inner and inner- 
most being. Man has to cease to live on the surface, learn 
to live from within outward, he must find his soul. All life 
in the Ashram centres round this Truth." 

The retirement of Sri Aurobindo from the political field 
did not mean that he took no interest in world affairs or in 
the fate of India. On the other hand, he kept a close watch 
on all that was happening in the world and in India, and 
we are told that he "actively intervened whenever necessary, 
but solely with a spiritual force and silent spiritual action" 
and “that he had no reason to be dissatisfied with the results 
or to feel the necessity of any other kind of action’’.(1) Only 
twice during these twenty-five years did he try openly to 
influence public affairs. The first occasion was when he 
declared himself publicly on the side of the Allies and against 
Hitler in the Second World War and contributed to the war 
fund and encouraged those who sought his advice to enter 
the army or share in the war-effort. The second occasion 
was when he publicly supported Cripp’s offer to India and 
urged the Congress leaders to accept it so that India and 
Britain might stand united against the evil forces of Hitler 

‘and Nazism. 

Nor did the retirement of Sri Aurobindo mean any ces- 
sation of his literary activity. He went on writing English 
verse to-the end of his life. His most ambitious attempt in 
this field is his long epic poem Savitri. He has written 
poems, plays, commentaries, translations, essays and books 
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(1) Sri Aurobindo on Himself p. 72-73. 
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on philosophy, yoga, Indian nationalism and literature and 
art. His letters have been published in four volumes. 

Even while Sri Aurobindo was working in the political 
field, no one knew better than he that India was passing 
through a period of Renaissance, of which political agitation 
was the least part. His comprehensive grasp of all the 
problems involved in this Renaissance is contained in a 
series of invaluable articles which he published in the Arya 
during 1918-19. All these articles, which are found in the 
fifth volume of the Arya, taken together constitute an excel- 
lent Handbook of Indian Culture. Nowhere else do we 
find such an unerring, comprehensive and profound under- 
standing of the civilization of India—its basis and aims, 
its merits and defects, its rise and decline as well as its 
present Renaissance and its importance for the future pro- 
gress of mankind. If ever a detailed history of this Renais- 
sance comes to be written, these articles should be cited as 
a manifesto of the whole movement. In the first article of 
this series Sri Aurobindo says, “Now that the salvation, the 
reawakening has come, India will certainly keep her essen- 
tial spirit, will keep her characteristic soul; but there is 
likely to be a great change of the body." 

More than thirty-five years have passed away since Sri 
Aurobindo wrote these papers on the civilization of India. 
Speaking of the present Renaissance of that civilization in 
1918 he said that he heard only the sounds made by the 
tuning of the instruments and that it was too early to fore- 
cast what the harmony was going to be. One wonders what 
he would say if he were. writing now after the achievements 
of Tagore and Gandhi, of Dr. C. V. Raman and Dr. Radha- 
krishnan and of Patel and Nehru. Whatever he might say, 
we are bound to acknowledge that of the many noble strains 
of music composing the harmony of the present age, the 
teaching of Sri Aurobindo himself is undoubtedly one. 

The teaching of Sri Aurobindo may be traced back 
through the Tantras, through the Gi/a, through the Isha- 
Upanishad, to the Rig-Veda itself. His view of the import 
of the Veda is trenchantly set forth in his two. papers on 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, contributed to the Vedic 
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Magazine in 1915-16. There he says that, though we may 
not accept the commentary of Dayananda on the Veda in 
all its details, the essential point is that he “seized justly 
on the Veda as India's Rock of Ages and had the daring 
conception to build on what his penetrating glance perceived 
in it, a whole education of youth, a whole manhood and a 
whole nationhood.” He points out that from/the beginning 
there have been two incompatible traditions about the Veda, 
namely, that it is a book of mythology and ritual and that 
it is a book of divine knowledge. The Brahmanas represent 
and continue the former tradition, while the Upanishads 
represent the latter tradition. It is largely the view of the 
Brahmanas that is set forth by Sayanacharya in his Vedic 
commentary. And it is on Sayana’s commentary that 
Western scholarship has based its interpretation of the Veda. 
Sri Aurobindo says that even the Upanishads, in their later 
developments, departed from *'the spiritual pragmatism” of 
the Vedic Rishis, abandoned some of the most valuable 
elements in their teaching and ignored their suggestive 
symbolism. 

“The complex associations, the rich contents, the lumi- 
nous penumbra of varied and corollary ideas and significant 
figures which belonged to the conception of the Vedic words 
were largely lost in a Janguage more precise and meta- 
physical, less psychological and flexible."'(1) 

Sri Aurobindo agrees with Swami Dayananda in think- 
ing (1) that the Veda glorifies the one God of many names 
and powers, (2) that it celebrates the Divine Law and Man's 
aspiration to fulfil it, and (3) that it purports to give us the 
Law of the Cosmos. And speaking about Dayananda's 
contention that the Veda contains truth of science as well 
as truth of religion, he says that there is nothing fantastic 
about the idea. He himself goes a step further and says: 

“I will even add my own conviction that the Veda con- 
tains other truths of a science the modern world does not at 
all possess and, in that case, Dayananda has rather under- 
stated than overstated the depth and range of the Vedic 
wisdom." 

(1) The Life Divine, Vol. II, p. 208. 
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Sri Aurobindo's own view of the Veda is elaborately 
set forth with examples in two series of articles in the Arya 
with the titles—‘Hymns of the Atris’ and the ‘The Secret of 
the Veda’. According to him, the hymns of the Rig Veda 
are the symbolic gospel of the ancient Indian mystics. Their 
sense is spiritual and psychological, and not mythological 
or ritualistic. He holds that the Angiras legend and the 
Vritra mythus are the two principal parables round which 
all the rest of the Vedic symbolism is woven. When we 
determine their sense, we are in possession of the whole 
meaning of the Veda. 

Jf we take their sense to be a symbolism of the struggle 
between the spirituai powers of Light and Darkness, Truth 
and Falsehood, Knowledge and Ignorance, Death and Im- 
mortality, then that is the real sense of the whole Veda. 

In short, Sri Aurobindo believes that “the Rig-Veda is 
the high-aspiring song of Humanity. Its chants are episodes 
of the lyrical epic of the soul in its immortal ascension.” 
Furthermore, he thinks that the earlier Vedanta, represented 
by the older Upanishads, the Chhandogya, the Brihadaran- 
yaka, the Taittiriya, the Aitareya and the Isha, kept close 
to the Vedic roots, reflected more faithfully the psychology 
of the Vedic Rishis and preserved their integral view of 
life. The later Vedanta became more ascetic in character, 
antipragmatic in outlook and developed a different set of 
values. In his commentary on the Isha Upanishad, Sri Auro- 
bindo points out that this later thought “took one series of 
terms—the world, enjoyment, action, the many, birth, 
ignorance—and gave them a more secondary position, 
exalting the opposite series—God, renunciation, quietism, 
the One, cessation of birth, knowledge—until this trend of 
thought culminated in illusionism and the idea of existence 
in the world as a snare and meaningless burden imposed 
inexplicably on the soul by itself, which must be cast aside 
as soon as possible." He contends that in the earlier thought 
these extremes had been reconciled and a balanced view 
of life had been given. There had been a healthy integra- 
tion of God and the world, renunciation and enjoyment, 
freedom of the soul and action in Nature, Being and 
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Becoming, the One and the Many, Vidya and Avidya, 
knowledge and works, and birth and release. 

Jt is this earlier integral view that is set forth by the 
Gita in its own masterly way. Sri Aurobindo explains it 
at length in the two volumes of his Essays on Gita. The 
important points that he makes in this elaborate commentary 
may be briefly stated. Firstly, the Gita is not merely a 
gospel of humanitarian work or of social service or of duty 
for duty's sake, as some modern writers suppose, but primari- 
ly a gospel of Yoga or fellowship with God. Secondly, this 
fellowship implies, on the part of man, bcth a new birth and 
a new ideal of work, as exemplified by the birth and the 
work of the Avatar himself. Thirdly, this fellowship has 
io be won by disinterested action in society, by self-forget- 
ting devotion, by constant meditation, and by a mystic in- 
sight into the unity of all things in God. The Gita thus 
teaches us a synthetic Yoga, harmonizing all the elements 
of spiritual life and giving due place to Karma, Bhakti, 
Dhyana and Jnana. Fourthly, according to the Karmia- 
yoga taught here, we have to surrender not only the fruit 
of action but also the action itself and its agency, In fact, 
according to Sri Aurobindo, the first step in self-liberation 
is to get rid of the delusion of agency, to realize that it is 
Nature that acts and not the soul. And the next step is 
to hand over this agency of Nature to the divine Shakti. In 
other words, when the soul withdraws itself into God and 
makes its whole adhara or its physical and psychical frame- 
work act according to His Law—that is its freedom, its 
utter liberation. Fifthly, when one's own nature is true to 
the law of its being, the resulting action will be characterized 
by ease and spontaneity. That is what the Gita calls 
Svadharma. Svadharma depends upon Svabhava. Sva- 
dharma, as taught in the Gita, is not merely caste duty, but 
work which is organically related to one's own nature. It 
implies that all action should be determined from within 
by the natural endowments of the man. Just as the Gita ac- 
cepts the Vedic theory of sacrifice but gives it a profound turn 
and a universal significance, so too it accepts the theory of 
the four castes but gives it a subjective and universal mean- 
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ing. It does not teach any such absurd doctrine as that 
every man should follow, without regard to his personal 
bent and capacities, the profession of his parents, the son 
of a milkman being a milkman, the son of a tailor being a 
tailor and the descendants of shoe-makers remaining shoe- 
makers for all time. What the Gita is concerned with is 
not the Aryan social order which has almost died out, but 
the relation of man's outward life to his inward being, the 
evolution of his action according to the inner law of nature. 
Sixthly, the ideal man of the Gita is one who not only works 
in accordance with the law of nature, but also transcends 
nature. By taking refuge in God and surrendering himself 
entirely to Him he may be said to have gone beyond the 
qualities of Nature—Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. He is 
called a Trigunatita or one who has transcended the three 
qualities of nature. In other words, he is a spiritual being, 
not merely a moral being or an intellectual and emotional 
being or a physical being. His body, mind and soul are 
only the instruments through which his spirit, which is one 
with God, works in the world. Karma-yoga is therefore 
union with the Lord in body, mind and soul for the execu- 
tion of His cosmic purpose. The union results in the 
descent of the divine Shakti upon the man, transfiguring him 
and making him the instrument of God. The man is then 
no longer himself, but is only a channel through whom the 
divine energy flows into the world. Seventhly, the Gita 
speaks of three Purushas, viz., Kshara, Akshara and Uttama. 
According to Sri Aurobindo, Kshara is the individual soul 
_ subject to Nature, Akshara is the Lord supervising the work 
of Nature, and Utama is the Supreme Spirit who pervades 
Nature and extends beyond it. The distinction is explained 
by the famous Upanishadic figure of two birds on a tree. 
Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. One 
of them sits on a lower branch and eats the fruit of the tree. 
lt is called Anisha, not lord of itself. The other perched 
on the top looks on without eating. It is called Isha, lord of 
itself. The Upanishad says, when the eater looks up and 
sees the glory of the watcher above, his grief and his sense 
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of impotence pass away. In one of his essays (1) Sri Auro- 
bindo explains that the tree is Prakriti or Nature with its 
sweet and bitter fruits. The bird that eats the fruit is the 
Kshara-purusha or the soul immersed in Nature and enjoy- 
ing it. The bird that watches without eating is the Akshara- 
purusha or the Lord above Nature, watching its work. But 
there is One who is not seated on the tree but who 
possesses it and extends beyond it. He is not only Lord of 
himself but of all that is. He is Purushottama—the 
Supreme Spirit. Therefore, according to Sri Aurobindo, the 
Supreme Spirit is neither the One nor the many, but the 
One in, through and beyond the many. Similarly, it is both 
personal and impersonal, for these are all distinctions which 
are made by our conceptual minds, but which do not exist 
in the Reality. Lastly, Sri Aurobindo points out that the 
Gita gives no support to such one-sided views as illusionism, 
asceticism, quietism, etc. held by some of our later schools 
of philosophy. 

This integral view of life with its spear-head of synthe- 
tic Yoga, as taught by the Gita, the earlier Upanishads and 
the mystic parts of the Veda, is retained in the Tantras. 
For the Tantras, with all their shortcomings, both in theory 
and in practice, maintain throughout that freedom is to be 
won within the world, and not outside it, and that it con- 
sists in making oneself a perfect instrument of the divine 
Shakti working in the world. But the truth was lost sight 
of by other schools of philosophy which overstressed. 
renunciation of the world and the escape of the individual 
from the wheel of samsara. Buddhism and Jainism and 
some of our Vedanta schools of the Jnana and Bhakti 
turned away from the world and beckoned their followers 
io leave the world and follow the spirit to save themselves. 
Some even taught that the world was an illusion, that action 
meant bondage and that salvation lay only in quietism. The 
aim of Sri Aurobindo is to supplement all such fragmentary 
views, reaffirm the integral view of life set forth in the Veda, 
the Isha Upanishad, the Gita and the Tantras, and also to 
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rediscover, as it were, the ancient Sadhana and free it, as far 
as possible, from the limitations and the symbolism of any 
particular theology and make it available for all, without 
distinction of caste or creed, nationality or religion, so that, 
following it, humanity may reach a higher plane in its 
spiritual evolution. He says, “All religions have saved a 
number of souls, but none has yet been able to spiritualize 
mankind. For that, there is needed not cult and creed, but 
a sustained and all-comprehending effort at spiritual self- 
evolution.” (1) 

The philosophy that lies behind Sri Aurobindo's own 
effort at the promotion of the evolution of the race is fully 
set forth in the Life Divine. . A bare outline of it is all that 
can be attempted here. Sri Aurobindo takes his stand on 
what he calls “the original Vedanta, not of the schools of 
metaphysical philosophy, but of the Upanishads." He points 
out that in the Upanishads the question asked by one teacher 
of another is ‘What dost thou know?’ and not ‘What dost 
thou think?’ For, according to the Rishis, intuition must 
be corrected not by logical reasoning, but by a more perfect 
intuition. It is not through logical reasoning that we can 
arrive at great spiritual truths. In fact, the mind of man 
is such an imperfect instrument that it can grasp only half- 
truths and never the full integral Truth. The errors of the 
conceptual mind have, therefore, to be corrected by the 
supermind, which according to Sri Aurobindo, is the con- 
necting link between the two hemispheres of Being and 
Becoming, of the Absolute and the Relative, of Knowledge 
and Ignorance. The inadequacy of the conceptual mind and 
the integral vision of the supermind are ever-recurring 
themes in the pages of the Life Divine. 

The apparent incompatibility between Pure Being and 
cosmic activity is an error of our limited mind, which is 
incapable of conceiving a consciousness comprehensive and 
strong enough to indicate both in a simultaneous embrace.(2) 
Tt is a partial logic which declares that, because the One is 
the reality, the many are an illusion, that because the 
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Absolute is Sat, the relative is Asat.(1) We have to emerge 
from this mental narrowness into “the supramental play 
where the ‘each’ and the ‘all’ co-exist in the inseparable unity 
of the one truth and the multiple symbol."(2) The logic of 
the supermind is the logic of the infinite, which can resolve 
the opposition existing in our conceptual minds between 
oneness and diversity, between the universal and the indivi- 
dual and between Being and Becoming. Supermind is pure 
self-awareness which has become dynamic, Brahman figur- 
ing as Ishvara or Shiva energizing his Shakti. It is a state 
of consciousness which man has gradually to acquire, and 
not only acquire but also possess, and not only possess but 
also utilize for transforming his entire being, his body, mind 
and soul. Supermind is, in fact, the key-word in Sri Auro- 
bindo’s system. It is his Bija-akshara. In his writings he 
gives several other names to it as truth-consciousness, spiri- 
tual consciousness, real-idea, creative energy, gnosis, vijnana 
and amritatva. But supermind is his favourite expression, 
and the consciousness denoted by it is said to be the con- 
necting link between Being and Becoming. 
' “The Absolute of the higher hemisphere of Being is one 
in reality, but triune to our mental view. It has the three 
well-known aspects of Sat, Chit, Ananda. Sri Aurobindo 
translates these Vedantic terms into the Pure Existent, 


Consciousness-Force and the Delight of Existence. It is to ` 


be noted that in his interpretation Chit is not mere conscious- 
ness, but conscious-force which is inherent in the Eternal 
Being and which may be at rest or in motion, for “the im- 
mobile and the mobile Brahman are both the same Reality.” 
(3) Force, according to Sri Aurobindo, is inseparable from 
Being, as Shakti in Hindu mythology is inseparable from 
Shiva. Thus the consciousness aspect of the Absolute is in 
its nature “a self-expressive force capable of infinite varia- 
tion in phenomenon and form and endlessly enjoying the 
delight of that variation." (4) All creafion is nothing but this 


(1) L. D., Vol. I, p. 54. 
(2) L. D., Vol. I, p. 175. 
(3) L. D., Vol. II, p. 1250. 
(4) L. D., Vol. II, p. 129. 
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self-manifestation. The pure Being, owing to its inherent 
Force and its sheer Delight manifests itself, without under- 
going any diminution, as the world of forms. By means of 
self-variation, self-limitation and self-absorption or concen- 
tration, the spirit manifests itself in the universe. According- 
ly we have here a sort of refraction of the divine Existence, 
Consciousness-Force, Bliss and Supermind into matter, life, 
psyche or soul and mind. The former terms constitute the 
higher hemisphere of pure Being, and the latter terms the 
lower hemisphere of cosmic manifestation. Sri Aurobindo 
says: 

“The Divine descends from pure Existence through the 
play of Consciousness-Force and Bliss and the creative 
medium of supermind into cosmic being; we ascend from 
matter through a developing life, soul and mind and the 
illuminating medium of supermind towards the divine being. 
The knot of the two, the higher and the lower hemisphere, 
is where mind and supermind meet with a veil between 
them. The rending of the veil is the condition of the divine 
life in humanity; for by that rending, by the illuminating 
descent of the higher into the nature of the lower being and 
the forceful ascent of the lower being into the nature of the 
higher, mind can recover its divine light in the ail-compre- 

. hending supermind, the soul realise its divine self in the all- 
possessing, all-blissful Ananda, life reposes its divine power 
in the play of omniscient Consciousness-Force and matter 
open to its divine liberty as a form of the Divine Existence."'(1) 

In this passage we have, as it were in a nutshell, the 
whole of Sri Aurobindo's philosophy. The descent of the 

, Divine into matter is the involution of the spirit. Sri Auro- 
bindo presumes that the spirit passed into matter through 
the intervening stages of mind and life, but this process is 
outside time. He presumes too that the descent through 
these stages resulted in various worlds other than our own, 
inhabited by appropriate beings—worlds of pure mind 
unhampered by life, and worlds of pure life unhampered by 
matter. These higher worlds or planes are also at every 


(1) L. D., Vol. I, p. 404. 
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moment acting upon and in communication with our own 
plane of being.(1) Though their action is not ordinarily present 
to our waking consciousness, we become aware of it when 
we extend our consciousness or go back into our subliminal 
being. The existence of these worlds is of great importance 
from the standpoint not only of the evolution of our own 
world, but also of the eschatological conditions of our souls 
after death. Sri Aurobindo, of course, believes in rebirth 
and has written an illuminating chapter on its philosophical 
necessity and the various stages of the soul, before it takes 
birth again. 

But more important than the descent of the spirit into 
mind, life and matter is the return movement, its ascent 
from matter. Evolution, from our standpoint, is more im- 
portant than involution. The ascent from matter, life, psyche 
and mind, and accordingly from our physical, vital, emotion- 
al and intellectual being into the supermind of pure spiritua- 
lity, is the evolution of the spirit on earth. The apparent 
unconsciousness of matter holds in itself darkly all that is 


eternally self-revealed in the superconscious sphere. To > 


reveal that in time is the aim of Nature in all her processes. 
Sri Aurobindo calls the electrons and the atoms of matter 
eternal somnambulists.(2) Each material object contains a 
consciousness involved or absorbed in the form and driven 
by an unknown and unfelt inner Existence, the antaryamin 
of the Upanishads. In the plant this form-consciousness is 
still in a state of sleep, but full of nervous dreams, “always 
on the point of waking but never waking.” Life has 
appeared and the plant has become vitally responsive to 
existence, though not mentally aware. In the animal we 
have mental awareness and consequently a higher and subtler 
grade of activities. When we come to man, we have a 
transition from vital mind to reflecting and thinking mind, 
and consequently a higher power of observation, invention, 
aesthetic creation, etc. After the human stage is reached, 
evolution differs from what it has been in two important 
respects. Firstly, it is thenceforward conducted by conscious 


(1) L. D, Vols. I, p. 755. 
(2) L. D. Vol. I, p. 637. 
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effort. Secondly, it is not confined to the progression of 
surface nature, for it goes inward into the secret principle 
of our nature and outward into the cosmic being as well as 
upward towards a higher principle. But still mental nature 
and mental thought are based on the consciousness of the 
finite. The mind always sees and feels with separateness as 
its starting-point, and has only a constructed understanding 
of unity. That is why it cannot effect a complete harmony 
in the world. It cannot even integrate man’s own being. 
It is too powerless, for instance, before the sub-conscious 
and the unconscious in him. Even a powerful mind can 
only keep in subjection, but not effect any transformation 
of the material and vital parts of its being. It is only when 
the reins of government are handed over to the supermind 
that an integral transformation can take place. Also, as 
long as spirituality works in the world of men with mind 
as its instrument, it can exercise a little influence on it, but 
can never transform it. That is why even eminent spiritual 
men are satisfied with exercising a little influence here, and 
seeking fulfilment elsewhere. But the salvation of humanity 
lies not in simply transcending the world, but in transfiguring 
it as well. It is not therefore merely a question of the soul’s 
ascent and escape, but a question of integration and trans- 
formation as well. And for this purpose the mind of man, 
as it is, is not enough. The supermind should descend. 
The contrast between the working of the mind and the work- 
ing of the supermind is thus pointed out by Sri Aurobindo: 

“The mind acts by intellectual rule or device or by 
reasoned choice of will or by mental impulse or in obedience 
to life impulse: but supramental nature does not act by 
mental idea or rule or in subjection to any inferior impulse: 
each of its steps is dictated by an innate spiritual vision, a 
comprehensive and exact penetration into the truth of all 
and the truth of each thing; it acts always according to in- 
herent reality, not by the mental idea, not according to an 
imposed law of conduct or a constructive thought or per- 
ceptive contrivance. Its movement is calm, self-possessed, 
spontaneous, plastic; it arises naturally and inevitably out 
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of harmonic identity of the truth which is felt in the very 
substance of the conscious being, a spiritual substance which 
is universal and therefore intimately one with all that is 
included in its cognition of existence.”(1) 

Thus there is a wide gulf between the ordinary mind 
and what Sri Aurobindo terms the supermind. This gulf 
has to be bridged by a long and laborious process of Yoga. 
Sri Aurobindo is never tired of saying that the aim of true 
Yoga is not to reject nature or to escape from births and 
deaths but to divinize the whole man, to bring down the 
supermind and transform the human mind, life and body 
and make them assume its supermind's nature. There are, 
according to him, many intervening stages between the mind 
and the supermind. And at every stage, as in the rest of 
evolution, there should be a heightening and widening of 
consciousness and also a taking up of the lower levels of 
being. We don't have here a logical series of separate steps. 
'The ascent is a slope, not a staircase. The various grades of 
it interpenetrate and modify one another. The progress is 
like an advancing tide. But, generalizing from his own 
experience, Sri Aurobindo says that certain well-marked 
stages may be recognized in the ascent. He calls these 
stages the Higher mind, the Illumined mind, the Intuitive 
mind and the Overmind, and describes each of them with 
its characteristic features. š 

When all these stages are traversed and the supermind 
is reached the man becomes a superman, a Jnani or a gnostic 
being. Sri Aurobindo gives eloquent descriptions of the 
gnostic being and his way of life in the concluding chapters 
of The Life Divine. 

It will be seen from these chapters that Sri Aurobindo's 
description of a gnostic being is a re-statement in modern 
terms of the Hindu ideal of Jivanmukta and the Buddhist 
ideal of Bodhisattva. But in his description of the ideal we 
may note his special emphasis on the following features: — 

(1) A gnostic being is a fully integrated being—his 
body, life and mind having been thoroughly transformed and 
made automatically responsive to the demands of the spirit. 
ade) automa ica: eee a wd 
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(2) The instrument with which a gnostic being works in 
the world is not the finite mind, but the infinite supermind 
whose fundamental characteristic is its abiding sense of the 
oneness of all things. 

(3) Egoism is indeed completely extinguished in him, but 
not personality. All gnostic beings would not be the same 
in nature and character. They would not be colourless enti- 
ties of perfection. In their consciousness, personality and 
impersonality are not opposite principles, but the inseparable 
aspects of the same reality. And that reality is the being, 
who is impersonal in his stuff of nature but forms out of it 
an expressive personality.(1) 

(4) In his consciousness, individuality does not in any 
way interfere with its universality, and its universality does 
not interfere with its transcendence. Living in the conscious- 
ness of the Infinite, he will create his own self-manifestation, 
but he will do so as the centre of a larger universality and, 
at the same time, as a centre of transcendence.(2) 

(5) There is no bar against a gnostic individual cultivat- 
ing and utilizing Yogasiddhis or occult powers which come 
to all who practise Yoga and which ordinary men are asked 
to neglect and by-pass. For, at the supramental stage, these 
powers would be quite natural and not abnormal. 

(6) The aim of a gnostic being is ultimately to establish 
a Kingdom of God on earth. Therefore he seeks, first of all, 
to create a community of perfected individuals like himself 
for leavening the life of humanity. And the inevitable fea- 
tures of such a collective gnostic life would be unity, 
mutuality and harmony. 

In his essay on the Superman, Sri Aurobindo points out 
that Nietzche, the German writer, owing to his pro-Hellenic 
and anti-Christian notions, presented to us a superman who 
is an asura, not a deva, a Titan, not a god, but that a true 
superman is one who has not only the divine power but also 
the divine love and divine wisdom. He says: j 

“The gospel of true supermanhood gives us a generous 
ideal for the progressive human race and should not be turn- 


(1) L. D., Vol. II, p. 1067. 
(2) L. D, Vol. II, p. 1080. 
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ed intc an arrogant claim for a class or individuals. Tt is 
a call to man to do what no species has yet done or aspired 
to do in terrestrial history, evolve itself consciously into the 
next superior type already half-foreseen by the continual 
cyclic developments of the world-idea in Nature's fruitful 
musings. And when we so envisage it, this conception ranks 
surely as one of the most potent seeds that can be cast by 
thought into the soil of our human growth."'(1) 

The poetic counterpart of Sri Aurobindo's Life Divine 
is his long poem Savitri. It is more than twice as long as 
Paradise Lost. In this poem Sri Aurobindo closely follows 
the traditional story of Savitri and Satyavan, but makes 
the legend a symbol of the salvation of man and the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. He represents 
Savitri as the incarnation of the Divine Grace and Satyavan 
as the Eternal Spirit in man. Yama, the god of death, be- 
comes the embodiment of ajnana. Thus the story of Satyavan 
becoming subject to death for a short time and being rescued 
later by his wife Savitri is interpreted as the immortal spirit 
in man becoming subject to ajnana or nescience for a time 
and being rescued later by Divine Grace. Furthermore, the 
happy return of Savitri and Satyavan to their kingdom is 
made a symbol of the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
on earth through the descent of the Supermind. Sri Auro- 
bindo puts all his characteristic ideas into the mouth of 
Savitri and there are many beautiful passages in the poem. 
But on the whole Savitri can hardly be called a work of 
art. It has absolutely no sense of proportion. For instance, 
the tapas of Ashvapati, Savitri's father, for a child, is made 
an interminable allegory of man's growing knowledge of the 
evolution of cosmos from the depths of “inconscient matter” 
through life, mind and various levels of consciousness. This 
is the most tedious part of the poem. Moreover the poem 
has all the characteristic faults of. Sri Aurobindo's prose 
seen most conspicuously in his Life Divine, namely, obscurity, 
monotony and prolixity. 

The importance of the mission of Sri Aurobindo lies not 
so much in his restatement of the integral spiritual ideal 
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taught in the Rig-Veda, the early Upanishads and the Gita 
and his clearing the air of imperfect ideals like quietism, 
illusionism and asceticism, as in his actual practice of Purna 
Yoga, by which the supramental consciousness is brought 
down to influence the mental, vital and physical being of 
man. When one sees the sadhana that he prescribes for 
Yoga, one is struck with the absence from it of all difficult 
feats of asana and pranayama and mechanical exercises in 
concentration. His is a profoundly religious and spiritual 
process. The very first step in it is an absolute and uncondi- 
tional surrender to God—Atmasamarpana. And he insists 
on this primary condition throughout. Man can achieve 
nothing by his own unaided effort. It is the power of God 
.—the Divine Shakti—coming down into the soul that can 
effect the transformation which is desired. So all that man 
can do is to make his self-surrender. complete and. un- 
qualified and to open up his mind for the grace of God to 
enter and cleanse and uplift. Then the second step is to 
stand aloof, as it were, from himself and watch how the 
machinery of Nature works in him, while the divine grace 
comes and operates. He should be a silent witness like a 
yajamana at a sacrifice, which is being conducted by a body 
of priests for his benefit. And then the third step is to 
cultivate the sense of the presence of God in all things, not 
only as an immanent spirit filling and sustaining them, but 
also as a Person manifesting Himself in all forms and ap- 
pearances. The crowning experience of this step, according 
to Sri Aurobindo, is when you become aware of the whole 
world as the expression, play or lila of an infinite and divine 
Personality. 

To take these steps one by one and overcome all the 
difficulties that lie in the way and to help others also to 
take them and to prove the efficacy of the sadhana is a more 
arduous undertaking and demands more thought, concentra- 
tion and vigilance than the mere writing of books or the 
making of speeches. For this purpose Sri Aurobindo found 
it necessary, as our ancient Rishis did, to establish an 
Ashram where his personal influence and his ripe spiritual 
experience would be available for all aspiring Sadhakas. 
In the statement issued by him about his Pondicherry 
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Ashram, he says that in his discipline the inspiration 
and the guidance of an expert are indispensable and 
that the expert in Yoga helps not only by precept and 


example but also by a power to communicate his own 
experience to others. 


CHAPTER XX 
DR. RADHAKRISHNAN 


In 1952 a sumptuous volume of 883 pages entitled **The 
Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan" was published in 
New York in the series of “The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers". 'The publisher's note says: 

"[n this important volume twenty-three world-renowned 
scholars have written a whole series of brilliant critical 
essays covering every aspect of Radhakrishnan's thought— 
his contributions to social philosophy, to modern religion 
and mysticism, his influence on contemporary Hinduism 
and his place in the main currents of 20th Century 
philosophy." 

And in 1952-53, when Dr. Radhakrishnan in his capa- 
city as the Vice-President of the Indian Republic went on 
a good-will mission to the countries of Europe and America, 
he was everywhere hailed as “the great philosopher-states- 
man of India." 

As a distinguished Professor of Philosophy in the 
Universities of Madras, Mysore, Calcutta, Banaras and Ox- 
ford, Radhakrishnan has done immense service to Indian 
Philosophy and Religion by his books and lectures. His 
two volumes of “Indian Philosophy" and his editions of the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita and Dhammapada are monu- 
ments of deep erudition, penetrating insight and lucid 
exposition. 

As far as the exposition of Hinduism is concerned, no 
one since the appearance of Swami Vivekananda on the 
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plattorm of the World Congress of Religions at Chicago 
in 1893 has- attracted so much attention in America and 
Europe as Professor Radhakrishnan. And his influence is 
likely to be permanent, because it depends not on mere 
popular lectures but on scholarly works written in a charm- 
ing style which makes reading them a pleasure. He is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest figures of the Modern Hindu 
Renaissance. Along with Gandhi and Tagore he has raised 
the prestige of our nation among the nations of the world. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan is not only the greatest modern 
exponent of Hinduism, but also a great world-champion of 
religion in general. It is not the Hindus alone who are 
grateful to him for his clear and convincing explanation of 
all the aspects of their faith. Religious men all over the 
world, whose faith is strong, will be thankful to this eminent 
Hindu Philosopher for having painted in such warm colours 
“to their intellect what already lay painted to their heart 
and imagination.” For, possessing the true hospitality of 
the Hindu mind, he undertakes to defend not this religion 
or that religion, but the spirit which lies behind all religions. 
And he defends this most cherished possession of humanity 
against every kind of attack made against it in modern 
times. He courageously takes up the gauntlet thrown by 
the physicist, the biologist, the behaviourist, the psycho- 
analyst, the anthropologist, the socialist, the communist and 
the practical politician, and reaffirms in eloquent terms the 
indefeasible and inalienable claims of religious experience. 
He boldly proclaims that nothing but a spiritual revival can 
cure the present distempers of the world. There seems to 
be no doubt that his name will go down into history as 
that of the greatest religious philosopher of modern times. 
Already tributes of praise and gratitude have come to him 
from all parts of the world, and his books have gone through 
several editions and are being translated into many languages. 
He is in the true line of descent from the ancient Hindu 
philosophers who have from time to time rescued the spirit 
of religion from the aberrations of secular thought and 
practice. The only difference is that, while the ancient 
philosophers took their stand on what they termed scriptural 
revelation, the modern philosopher takes his stand on the 
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religious experience of the saints, sages, and mystics belong- 
ing to various traditions all over the world. 

{t is but appropriate that the task of defending the reli- 
gious faith of mankind should have fallen to the tot of a 
Hindu Philosopher, because a Hindu alone. looks upon all 
religions as one in essence, regards them as members of one 
and the same family or as branches on a single tree, this 
being a truth which he imbibes along with his mother's milk. 
Moreover it is the habit of all Hindu philosophers to study 
the facts of the mind with as much care and attention as 
scientists study the facts of Nature. They build their sys- 
tems on the psychological as well as the scientific knowledge 
of their times. In their view, the phenomena of religious 
consciousness are as much facts to be taken into account as 
the phenomena of Nature. And, as we shall see, Professor 
Radhakrishnan is true to type and follows in the foot-steps 
of his predecessors in his comprehensive philosophy of life. 

There is a remarkable unity of thought in the works of 
Radhakrishnan from his earliest book, The Philosophy of 
Rabindranath Tagore, to his latest, The Principal Upa- 
nishads. But it is in his Hibbert Lectures on An Idealist 
View of Life, delivered in 1929 and published in 1932, that 
we find his thoughts on religion and philosophy in a com- 
plete form. It is here that we find the advance made by him 
from the position of his predecessors in the Hindu religious 
tradition. And it is here that he expounds in the clearest 
possible language the idealist view of life based primarily 
on the mystic experience of the Rishis of the Upanishads. 

“An idealist view", says Professor Radhakrishnan, 
“finds that the universe has meaning, has value. Ideal values 
are the dynamic forces, the driving power of the universe. . . 
Idealism in the sense indicated concerns the ultimate nature 
of reality, whatever may be its relation to the knowing mind. 
It is an answer to the problem of the idea, the meaning or 
the purpose of it all. It has nothing in common with the 
view that makes reality an irrational blind striving or an 
irremediable miserable blunder. It finds life significant and 
purposeful. It endows man with a destiny that is not 
limited to the sensible world.” 
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'Thus it is metaphysical or absolute idealism that he 
means and not subjective idealism. For him absolute 
idealism is the touchstone on which the worth of any 
philosophical system may be tested. It is from the point 
of view of absolute idealism that he examines in his Reign 
of Religion thé philosophies of his Western contemporaries 
—James Ward, Bergson, William James, Rudolf Eucken, 
Bertrand Russell, Schiller, Howison, Rashdall and Balfour. 
And it is, again, from the same point of view that he 
examines, some six years later, the systems of Eddington, 
Jeans, Whitehead, Alexander and Lloyd Morgan and the 
psychological findings of the psycho-analysts and the beha- 
viourists.(1) He applies the same standard in his two volumes 
of Indian Philosophy to the various schools of Buddhist and 
Jain Philosophy and to the six Brahmanical systems of 
Nyaya, Vaisheshika, Samkhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and 
Vedanta, and finds that Absolute Idealism finds its highest 
expression in the schools of Vedanta, because they are 
based on the highest experience that man is capable of. 
Undoubtedly no scholar is better equipped than Professor 
Radhakrishnan to interpret the thought of the East to the 
Western nations, for he is well versed in the philosophical 
systems of both the East and the West. Thus equipped 
with the knowledge of all the systems of the world, he 
takes up the challenge of the modern age and examines the 
claims of all such substitutes for religion as naturalism, 
agnosticism, humanism and pragmatism. Incidentally, he 
also reviews the latest achievements of such sciences as 
Physics, Astronomy and Biology, and gives us his compre- 
hensive philosophy of religion. 

He defines philosophy of religion as religion come to an 
understanding of itself. There can be no religious philosophy 
without religious experience. When religious thought tries 
to organize religious experience, it becomes as valid a science 
as any natural science which tries to organize sense material. 
For our spiritual intuitions are as much indicative of reality 
as our sense perceptions. To a religious seer, for instance, 

(1) In a similar manner he subjects the dialectical materialism of 


Karl Marx to a searching analysis in his Kamala Lectures entitled 
Religion and Society delivered in 1942. 
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love of God is as much a fact, as the blue sky or the green: 


leaf is to an ordinary man. It is absurd to admit the testi- 
mony of the senses and not to admit the testimony of the 
religious sense. True, the religious sense is not as much 
developed in some men as in others. But that only shows 
that they are defectives as far as religion is concerned, just 
as the deaf and dumb are defectives as far as sounds are 
concerned. The existence of a man without a sense of reli- 
gion does not prove that religious experience is invalid any 
more than the existence of deaf-mutes proves that musical 
experience is invalid. Nor, again, does the existence of 
various religions, differing from one another in several 
respects, invalidate the experience that lies behind them any 
more than the existence of various theories of matter invali- 
dates the phenomena of matter, or the existence of various 
languages in the world invalidates the desires and hopes of 
mankind which they seek to express, each group in its own 
way. A philosophy of religion, then, is an attempt to or- 
ganize and unify the data of religious experience. It has. 
to be carefully distinguished from mere speculative theology: 
on the one hand and dogmatic theology on the other, 
Speculative theology proceeds from general principles and 
arrives, by means of dialectic, at the conclusion that God 
is a possibility, whereas a philosophy of religion proceeds 
from religious experience and tradition and asserts in terms 
of the logical understanding that God is a reality. Again, 
dogmatic theology restricts itself to the exposition of one set 
of experiences recorded in a particular age and country, 
whereas the Philosophy of Religion takes into account the 
different types of religious experience of all ages and coun- 
tries. "Philosophy of religion", says Professor Radhakrish- 
nan, “rejects the high a priori road of speculative theology 
and the apologetic method of dogmatic theology and adopts 
a scientific view of religious experience and examines with 
detachment and impartiality the spiritual inheritance of men 
of all creeds and even of those who have none. Such an 
examination of the claims and contents of religious con- 
sciousness, which has for its background the whole spiritual 
history of man, has in it the promise of a spiritual idealism 
which is opposed to the disintegrating forces of scientific 
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naturalism on the one hand and religious dogmatism on the 
other." (1) 

What are the conclusions of such a science? What are 
the affirmations of the true philosophy of religion which has 
reverently studied the teachings of the Upanishads, the 
dialogues of Buddha, the parables of Christ, the utterances 
of Mohammed, the sayings of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
and the recorded experiences of great mystics like Plotinus 
and St. Paul? For, as Professor Radhakrishnan says, wit- 
nesses to the personal sense of the divine are not confined to 
the East. 

“Socrates and Plato, Plotinus and Porphyry, Augustine 
and Dante, Bunyan and Wesley and numberless others 
testify to the felt reality of God. It is as old as humanity 
and is not confined to any one people. The evidence is too 
massive to run away from.” (2) 

The conclusions that we are led to from the evidence 
before us may, therefore, be briefly stated as follows: 

Firstly, spiritual experience is a reaction of the whole man 
to Reality. It includes and transcends all intellectual, moral 
and emotional activity. It is knowledge through being. It 
is therefore concrete and individual, not abstract and general 
like conceptual knowledge. Nor is it communicable through 
logical terms. One can know the spirit only by experiencing 
it, as one knows love by being in love and not by reading 
about love. Secondly, it is an integral intuition carrying 
with it its own validity. It is sovereign in its own right, 
being self-established, self-sustained and self-luminous. It 
requires no other evidence. Thirdly, it reveals to us a Being, 
absolute and eternal, beyond the categories of thought and 
expression. However, when we say that the Absolute re- 
vealed by mystic experience is devoid of all qualities and 
could only be described in a negative way, what we mean 
is that its inexhaustible positivity bursts through all our 
thought-forms. We call it nothing, because it is nothing 
which we created beings can conceive with our finite minds, 
not because it is nothing absolutely. Fourthly, mystic ex- 
perience has the three characteristic features of reality, aware- 


(1) An Idealist View of Life, p. 87. 
(2) Ibid., p. 91. 
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ness and perfect bliss or Sat, Chit and Ananda, as the Hindu 
seers describe it. But even these qualities are distinguished 
by us, they are not divided in God. We also attribute holi- 
ness, justice, love, mercy etc. to God, because they are the 
highest qualities we humans know. But in attributing them 
we should not forget that they exist in the ultimate Reality 
in a different sense from their existence in us. Similarly, 
though the Absolute is beyond all conceptions of personality 
and impersonality, we attribute personality to it, as that is 
the highest category we know of. The personality of God 
is thus only a symbol. It represents what may be called a 
poetic view of the Absolute, not a scientific view. It repre- 
sents God as He is to us, not what He is in Himself. Fifthly, 
spiritual experience not only reveals to us a transcendent 
reality, but also brings home to us the conviction of the 
unity of the world. Reality is perceived by the mystic to 
be not only transcendent but also immanent. For him all 
things live and move and have their being in one universal 
spirit. Sixthly, the most important affirmation perhaps of 
religious experience is the kinship that is felt between the 
soul and God. In moments of highest insight, we are told, 
the barriers between the individual self and the ultimate 
Reality drop away. The mystic feels that his self is only a 
focussing, as it were, of the one omnipresent Spirit. This is 
an ever-recurring note in all mystic traditions—in Hindu 
mysticism, in neo-Platonic mysticism, in Sufism and in 
Christian mysticism. The famous Upanishadic text ‘That art 
thou' and the utterance of Jesus ‘I and my Father are one’ 
and the countless testimonies of mystics all over the world 
point to the same kind of experience. Seventhly, the very 
fact that this great experience of union with God is only 
intermittent even in the most religious souls that have lived 
in the world shows that there are many obstacles to self- 
realization. It is the avowed aim of all organized religions 
to help us to overcome these obstacles. The disciplines and 
purifications that they prescribe are mainly derived from 
the conditions under which the original founders saw their 
vision. The conquest of the flesh, the cultivation of internal 
righteousness, the habit of personal prayer, the love of 
contemplative life, the communion with kindred souls, etc. 
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are the ways and means common to all religions. They are 
the paths in the jungle trodden by countless generations. 
In the early stages of our inward life, it is an advantage to 
have the help of a religious tradition and an organized 
church to guide us along these paths. Fighthly, different 
symbols are used by different mystics in describing the same 
flaming experience. Men who are never able to get beyond 
these symbols are idolaters who wrangle and quarrel and 
bring religion into contempt. But toleration is instinctive 
in those who try to convert the symbols of an established 
religion into the original experience of the founders. True 
religious souls always help their fellowmen to get back to 
the spirit and make the forms of the established religion 
more adequate and expressive of the mystic experience. 
Ninthly, the experience helps us to recognize and appreciate 
the highest values of spirit like virtue, beauty, truth and 
love, makes: us understand the purpose of our existence 
here and beckons us to the further stages of our pilgrimage 
towards the Absolute, which is the perfection of all these 
values. Art and literature, science and knowledge, love and 
service are excellent things in their own way, but they can- 
not take the place of religious experience. No, not even 
morality, inseparable as it is from religion, can ever be a 
substitute for religion. Religion is the sovereign, and these 
are only the attendant lords. Each of the lords has his own 
principality or dominion, but the queen rules over ali. ` Thus 
the instinct of humanity is, after all, right in according to 
religion the highest place in its scheme of things. 

It is on such affirmations of religious experience as these, 
common to all religions, as well as on the discoveries of 
modern science that Radhakrishnan bases his philosophy of 
religion. According to him, this universe of ours is the 
realization of the nature of the Absolute. The Absolute is 
pure consciousness, pure freedom and infinite possibility. 
Out of the infinite number of possibilities to choose from, 
one specific possibility has become actualized in the present 
cosmos. 'The Absolute is therefore not at all exhausted by 
the cosmic process. When we view the Absolute in relation 
to the cosmic process, we call it God. God is bound up 
with the world, while the Absolute is not, being pure free- 
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dom. The infinite Being thus limits itself in order to manifest 
itselê. This self-limiting power of the Absolute is called 
Maya by Hindu philosophers. The Absolute and its Maya 
appear respectively as spirit and matter in our universe of 
space-time. The supreme Being, called God or Ishvara in 
relation to the universe, thus breaks into the inseparable 
two, subject and object, atman and anatman. The conflict 
between the two has resulted in the various grades of beings 
we see in this world. At the lowest stage, we have inorganic 
matter in which spirit is dormant. At the next stage, we 
have the vegetable kingdom in which spirit manifests itself 
as life, which uses up matter for its own purpose. Then 
we have the animal kingdom in which we have mind, in 
addition to life, as a further manifestation of spirit. Higher 
than the animals is man in whom we have the emergence 
of reason and free will. After this stage is reached, the 
progress is due not to pressure from without, but to deve- 
lopment from within. The more of spiritual values, like 
goodness, beauty and truth, an individual cultivates in him- 
self and in others, the more god-like he becomes. For God 
is the perfection as well as the source of all spiritual values 
that come within the ken of man. The final stage of the 
evolution would be reached when all matter is absorbed by 
spirit and the dualism of object and subject disappears. 
Thus the history of the cosmic process consists in a return 
of the Absolute to its original wholeness. The process is 
not blind or aimless. On the contrary, the immanent spirit 
determines the continuous ascent from the lowest forms of 
life to the self-conscious man, and thence seeks his willing 
co-operation in reaching its end. By the evolution of the 
universe the abstract unity of the primal spirit becomes a 
concrete totality. The spirit, as it were, realizes itself. The 
whole process is thus summarized by Radhakrishnan in his 
The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy.(1) 
“Thus absolute idealism distinguishes (1) the origin of 
the universe which is due to the dissociation of the whole 
into being and non-being, (2) the process of the universe 
which is the warfare of these two tendencies, where (3) the 


(1) P. 116. 
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progress is measured by the supremacy of being over non- 
being, and (4) the goal or the destiny of the universe, which 
is the complete supremacy of being over non-being or spirit 
over matter, when the Absolute comes to its own. But the 
beginning and the end are merely ideal, and what we have 
is only the pathway between the two, called the universe, 
where we are all pilgrims." 

It may be urged that absolutism, which makes the process 
of the world a mere revelation of the nature of the Abso- 
lute, operating throughout with the intention of returning 
to its starting point, deprives man of his freedom. If the 
end is already determined, the moral struggle is useless and 
the freedom of man is only an appearance. But, says 
Radhakrishnan, the analogy of logical inference suggests 
how it is possible for the whole to be realized in a real 

rocess without making, the process lose its significance. For, 
though the conclusion is contained in a way in the premises, 
the exercise of the logical intellect is required to draw it 
out. In the same manner, though the essence of the world- 
process is contained in the Absolute still the effort of man 
and the operations of Nature are required to draw out the 
essence and make it concrete. Or, again, take the case of 
a work of art. The original inspiration controls the whole 
process. But the purpose of the artist may undergo modi- 
fications in the process of creation. The abstract ideal 
acquires flesh and blood, colour and perfume, something 
rich and strange, in the process of realization. Or, again, 
just as human conduct is free activity, but is controlled by 
the entire past experience, so the cosmic process may also 
be viewed as free activity controlled by the purpose of 
God. The process is only an expression of the purpose. 
The two are the aspects of one whole. They evolve together, 
They are the twin expressions of concrete life. 

From the idealist view of life set forth above, certain 
important inferences follow about the destiny of man, the 
world he lives in and the providence of God. Man is a 
self-conscious being. He is able to look before and after. 
He is able to dominate Nature and increase his knowledge. 
But, though he is self-conscious and self-determining, he is 
not absolutely individual. He is organically related to his 
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environment. He grievously errs when he thinks he is not, 
when he imagines he is a separate self absolutely independent 
of others. The difference between him and the sub-human 
creatures in this respect is that, while the harmony between 
them and their environment is instinctive and unconscious, 
the harmony between him and his environment has to be 
achieved voluntarily and consciously. He has the privilege 
of committing mistakes and rectifying them, of committing 
sin and suffering for it. When he imagines that the indivi- 
duality conferred on him for willing co-operation entitles 
him to seek ends of his own, he goes wrong. When he tries 
to derive any benefit for himself by doing violence to the 
interests of others, he really does violence to himself and 
commits sin. His true progress lies in employing his own 
unique gifts for the benefit of all. He has to realize his 
destiny as a member of a spiritual fellowship through knowl- 
edge, art and morality. f 

Thus man is a free agent. He is free either to mend 
himself or to mar himself. But his freedom is to a certain 
extent limited by his connection with his own past. The 
life of every individual is an organic whole, each successive 
phase of it proceeding out of what has gone before. It is 
a continuous growth through deaths and births. This is what 
the Hindu Law of Karma affirms. This law is not so much 
a principle of retribution as of continuity. It should not be 
confused with either a hedonistic or a juridical theory of re- 
wards and punishments, in the shape of pleasure and pain. 
The law is both prospective and retrospective. It asserts: 
both the creative freedom of man and his continuity with. 
his past. 'The universe will respond to the effort of the: 
spirit in man. In fact, it is there for that purpose. But the 
past cannot be cancelled. Our free acts cannot negate con- 
tinuity. The Law of Karma brings out both the internal 
freedom and the external necessity present in human actions. 

“Sheer necessity is not to be found in any aspect of 
Nature, complete freedom is divine and possible only when 
the self becomes co-extensive with the whole. Human 
freedom is a matter of degree.” (1) 


(1) An Idealist View of Life, p. 278. 
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Radbakrishnan points out that the doctrine of rebirth 
has had a long history even outside India. Among the 
Greeks, it found a place in the Orphic religion, it was 
believed in by Pythagoras, Plato and Empedocles, and later 
by Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists. Among the Hebrews, 
itis found in the writers of the Kabbala, and among the 
Muslims, in the Sufi writers. In ancient Britain the Druids 
taught it, as we see from Caesar’s account of them. Within 
the Christian church, it was held by some Gnostic sects and 
the Manicheans. And as for individual writers who believed 
in the doctrine, mention may be made of Origen, Bruno, 
Von Helmont, Swedenborg, Lessing, Herder and MacTaggart. 
The Theosophists teach it now. 

The doctrine of rebirth, says Radhakrishnan, is more 
reasonable than the denial of rebirth. The way of Nature is 
one of continuity. But continuity at the human stage is 
different from continuity in the lower stages. At the zoologi- 
cal level it is the perpetuation of the species. At the human 
level it is both the perpetuation of the species and the per- 
petuation of the individual. For, at this level, the organism 
has a greater unity; its parts are more closely knit and, above 
all, its character is more unique than at the sub-human level. 
For instance, one man is much more different in his inner 
life, character and personality from another man than one 
cow is from another. And for the full development of such 
a unique individuality the duration of life in a single body 
is not at all enough. The goal of perfection cannot obviously 
be reached in one life. And the capacity of the self for 
endless improvement points to an unbroken future. Life 
in a particular body is, therefore, only an episode in the 
larger career of the individual soul. This argument in favour 
of rebirth has to be added to the usual arguments based 
on the inequalities of life, the existence of infant prodigies 
and unique individual gifts that cannot be explained by either 
heredity or education. 

The objection to the theory of rebirth that we do not 
possess any memory of the past lives is not a serious one. 
We do not remember all the facts of our infancy and child- 
hood. We do not at all remember our existence in the 
mother’s womb, and yet we do not deny it. 
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*Memory may be necessary", observes Radhakrishnan, 
“for a retributive theory of the universe, but not for moral 
continuity. Death may. destroy the memory of our deeds, 
but not their effect on us. The metaphysical question of the 
continuity of the self is not in any way affected by the 
discontinuity of memory.” (1) i 

But, as a matter of fact, men are able in certain circum- 
stances to remember their past lives. We not only read of 
such cases in our sacred books, but also hear of them in 
actual life even today. Radhakrishnan thinks that it is un- 
likely that the human self goes back into animal bodies, 
however degenerate it may become, for it cannot take birth 
in a body so entirely foreign to its evolved characteristics. 
If, as we have seen, every human organism is characterized 
by its unity and uniqueness, there should be a close bond 
between the self and the body. And so the body that the 
soul acquires after death cannot be entirely different in its 
capacities from the body it has left. Death cannot so pro- 
foundly alter the character of the self as to enable it to be at 
home in an animal body. The Hindu scriptures, no doubt, 
affirm rebirth in animal bodies, but it may be only a figure 
of speech for rebirth with animal qualities. At any rate, 
cases of rebirth in animal forms must be very exceptional. 
Radhakrishnan observes in this connection: 

“The juridical theory associated in the popular mind with 
the doctrine of Karma is responsible for this mistaken view 
of rebirth in the form of animals, as also for the notions 
of heaven and hell as places of resort where we receive our 


rewards and punishments............ The theory of Samsara is 
quite inconsistent with any permanent abodes'of bliss or 
suffering.” (2) 


The ultimate destiny of human personality is something 
higher than mere survival. Moksha is higher than samsara, 
as the spiritual plane is higher than the moral plane. For, . 
at the human level, we have not only self-consciousness, but 
also the beginnings of a higher consciousness. When the 
latter is highly developed in a man, we call him a saint or 
a mystic or a Rishi. A mystic is a new genus of man exhi- 


(1) An Idealist View of Life, p. 299. 
(2) Ibid. p. 292. 
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biting a new quality of life. In him the evolving spirit shows 
new possibilities. As life emerged from matter, as mind 
emerged from life, and as a sense of values emerged from 
mind, so does God-consciousness emerge out of a sense of 
values. While the average man has only faith in values, 
the mystic is in contact with the source of all values. 
Salvation is nothing but the fullest development of the mystic 
consciousness. It is a rising from ethical individualism to 
spiritual universalism. It is an emerging from indefinite 
progress in time to final attainment in eternity. Hindu 
thinkers call it release from the wheel of births and deaths. 
There is meaning in their saying that moksha cannot be 
attained through Karma or moral action, but only through 
Bhakti which is self-forgetting love or jnana which is self- 
transcending knowledge. For, while in Karma the individual 
is still intact, pursuing the ethical ideal which ever recedes 
like the horizon, in Bhakti and Jnana the individual is lost 
in a higher consciousness which knows no time or place 
and which is the fulfilment of all the values we know. That 
is the destiny for which humanity is being prepared. We 
have a foretaste of it in the lives of the great mystics of the 
world. The very fact that humanity regards religious 
consciousness as its most priceless possession and that all 
religions are based on the mystic experience of one or more 
great Rishis or seers and that all disciplines enjoined by 
these religions have for their object the realization of the 
experience of the original founders shows the real trend of 
progress in human history, in spite of all the errors, crimes 
and backslidings of man. In a word, the consciousness of 
a Yajnavalkya or a Buddha or a Christ in his best moments 
is the goal of all humanity. 

On the question whether the self retains or loses its indivi- 
duality after liberation Radhakrishnan offers some interesting 
suggestions. Though liberation means the attainment of the 
universality of spirit, the liberated self has to retain its in- 
dividuality as the centre of action as long as the cosmic 
process lasts. For true liberation implies not only harmony 
within the self, but also harmony with the environment. 
And, as long as there are unredeemed elements in the en- 
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vironment, the self is bound to act from its individual centre 
to set right the defect. 

“Perfect freedom is impossible in an imperfect world, and 
so those who have secured a vision of spirit work in the 
world so long as there is wrong to be set right, error to be 
corrected and ugliness to be banished from life. The in- 
dividual who achieves unity within himself sets other men 
forward in desiring the same good. In a true sense, the 
ideal individual and the perfect community arise together." (1) 

At last, when all are saved, the cosmic process comes to 
an end, and the Absolute will probably actualize some other 
of the many possibilities inherent in itself. 

Thus, according to the idealist view, the ultimate Reality 
includes within itself the temporal order of events. Space- 
time and cosmic process are not ultimately real. They 
represent only a phase of Reality. Naturalism, on the other 
hand, asserts that time is ultimately real and that there is 
nothing deeper than the temporal process. For Radha- 
krishnan, time is only “a medium through which a higher 
purpose is working out its plans," and the temporal process 
is only “a scheme through which eternal values unfold 
themselves.” He thinks that Professor Alexander's theory 
of emergent evolution is right when it gives a picture of the 
growing universe, in which matter, life consciousness and 
values emerge successively, but it is wrong when it makes 
God only the final result of the temporal process, when it 
describes the whole world as being engaged im the produc- 
tion of the Deity. For God is not simply a future possibility. 
Fle is the source and the creative spirit of the world present 
throughout the process as well as the final goal of it. The 
world-process is incapable of explanation from within itself, 
as naturalism would have us believe. The first chapter in a 
book, says Radhakrishnan, cannot account for the second 
chapter by simply coming before it. The real explanation 
is the author’s mind expressing itself in a logical order. God 
must precede the world, if the values that emerge from it 
have any reality. And to the extent to which they appear 
in the world the world is real. 


(1) An Idealist View of Life, p. 307. ` 
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The world is a mixture of truth and illusion even as 
man is a complex of the eternal and the temporal. It is 
partly being and partly non-being. Its truth lies in its spiri- 
tual values which make for unity and permanence. Its 
falsity lies in its multiplicity and its dispersal in space and 
time. "Therefore life in this world is worth living only when 
it is directed by spiritual ideals. It is not worth living when 
it is directed to material ends. And, as we are free beings— 
free to follow truth or falsehood, free to press forward on 
the path of spirit or slink back into the paths of Nature— 
our co-operation is essential to the realization of the divine 
purpose. Radhakrishnan says: 

"Human co-operation is an essential condition of the 
progress of the world, and the freedom of man introduces 
an element of uncertainty. The struggle is not a parade, nor 
is history a mere pageant. Though God is ever ready to help 
us, our stupidity and selfishness erect barriers against the 
persistent operation of his love.’’(1) 

Thus, according to him, there is an element of in- 
determination throughout the process, and God, though 
immanent in the process, is not identical with it until the 
very end. And when the end is reached, all is God or pure 
Being receding into the Absolute. But till then all individuals, 
even those who have attained spiritual perfection, retain 
their individuality, and God is to them a transcendent 
"other", full of love, wisdom and power. 

"The love. of God", says Radhakrishnan, “is more 
central than either His wisdom or His sovereignty." These 
latter may lead to predestination theories, which reduce the 
world-process to a sham, where the freedom of man and the 
love of God are both illusory."(2) š 

Again, “Love belongs to the very core of God's being. 
Utter and complete self-giving is the nature of divine activity, 
though the power to benefit by it depends on the capacity of 
the recipients." (3) 

The lives of great mystics, through whose experience the 
love of God is revealed to us, are a guarantee that, in the 
RI c I IWGPIGI aa dr Gs GN ate Shs Oy eet Sie Meare’ 

(1) An E Mie of Life, p. 336. 


(2) Ibid, p. 340. 
(3) Ibid, p. 337. 
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long run, divine life will emerge out of human life, as human 
life emerged out of the sub-human life. The faith of Radha- 
krishnan on this point is eloquently expressed in his Address 
to the World Congress of Faiths in London in 1936: 

“Whatever the individual has done the race too may and 
should eventually succeed in doing. When the incarnation of 
God is realized not only in a few individuals but in the 
whole of humanity, we will have a new creation, a new race 
of men and women, mankind transformed, redeemed and 
reborn, and a world created anew. This is the destiny of the 
world, the supreme spiritual ideal. It alone can rouse our 
deepest creative energies, rescue us from cold reason, inspire 
us with constructive passion and unite us mentally, morally 
and spiritually in a world fellowship.” 

By man’s mechanical ingenuity the various parts of the 
world are being brought into intimate contact with one 
another today. The aeroplane, the radio and the motor car 
have practically annihilated distance and the world is fast 
becoming a small place. “Should we not give a spiritual 
basis to the world which is now being mechanically made to 
feel its oneness by modern scientific inventions?" asks 
Radhakrishnan. In his opinion, a world community, of 
which the various nations are the units, and universal re- 
ligion, of which the various historical religions are the 
branches, should arise as the social and spiritual counterparts 
of the scientific progress of this century. International 
contacts through improved means of communication, through 
trade and commerce and through travel and adventure are, 
after all, only the body of the new world which is coming 
into being before our eyes. A feeling of brotherhood among 
all nations, a spirit of co-operation in the pursuit of common 
peaceful aims, international fellowship and universal tolera- 
tion—these should form the soul of that world. Radha- 
krishnan deplores that this soul is yet unborn. The body 
is there, but it is not yet vivified by the spirit. In “The 
World’s Unborn Soul’, his inaugural address as the Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religions at Oxford, he concludes his 
speech with these stirring words: 

«Mankind is still in the making. Human life as we have 
it is only the raw material for human life as it might be. There 
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is a hitherto undreamt-of fullness, freedom, and happiness 
within reach of our species, if only we can pull ourselves 
together and go forward with a high purpose and fine resolve. 
What we require is not professions and programmes, but the 
power of spirit in the hearts of men, a power which will help 
us to discipline our passions of greed and selfishness and 
organize the world which is at one with us in desire." 

It is therefore the sacred duty of the intellectuals in all 
countries to work for this ideal of a world community pos- 
sessing common spiritual aims as well as common mechanical 
contrivances. Just as the political ideal of the world today 
is not a single empire with one homogenous civilization but 
a commonwealth of free nations, having their own institutions 
and cultures and existing side by side in peace and harmony, 
so the religious ideal should also be not a single world-re- 
ligion which is the dream of the proselytizing religions but 
which is an impossibility, but a commonwealth of religions 
having their own creeds and organizations and living side 
by side with mutual toleration and respect as representing the 
one religious spirit of man. 

"Like the nation-states the great religions arose and 
developed in restricted areas of the world when intercourse 
with the rest of mankind was difficult. But now through the 
influence of science and trade a world-culture is shaping 
itself. All religions are now attempting to express themselves 
in a new idiom and so are approximating to one another. 
Untenable doctrines are not so much refuted as set aside and 
the universal elements of religions on which there is agree- 
ment are emphasized. The process will be speeded up in 
years to come and the gradual assimilation of religions will 
function as a world-faith."(1) 

The British Commonwealth of free nations is frequently 
held up as an object lesson to the world in the political 
sphere. Radhakrishnan passionately pleads for the accept- 
ance by the world of the Hindu solution of the religious 
problem as an object lesson in the sphere of religion. 
For Hinduism is just like the British Commonwealth of 
nations, where every dominion has its own laws, its own 
parliament and its own political parties. Or, to give a better 
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illustration, it is like a British university in which the same 
academic spirit is fostered by various colleges possessing 
different organizations and different traditions. Hinduism 
seeks unity not in a common creed, but in a common quest. 
It believes in a unity of spirit and not in a unity of organiza- 
tion. If, as we have seen, the mystic experience of advanced 
souls is the very foundation of all established religions and 
if that experience is of several different types, no religion has 
been more loyal to it than Hinduism. For it has made 
realization of divine consciousness, and not the acceptance of 
this creed or that creed, or faith in this prophet or that 
prophet, the aim of religious life. Creeds and prophets and 
churches are only means, not ends in themselves. You may 
accept any creed, follow any prophet and belong to any 
organization, provided you are able by these means to reach 
your goal of realization of God. 

Moreover, as Radhakrishnan has shown with a great 
wealth of learning, mysticism originated in India during the 
Upanishadic period and, travelling westwards, entered into 
the Orphic religion, the Eleusinian mysteries, the philosophy 
of Pythagoras, the schools of Platonism and Neo-Platonism 
and finally found a place in Catholic theology. He points 
out that there are three main currents in the Western religious 
tradition—the Graeco-Roman, the Hebrew and the Indian. 
The first, that is, the Graeco-Roman, is responsible for the 
elements of rationalism and humanism and authoritarianism 
in that tradition; the second, that is, the Hebrew, for the 
elements of moral idealism, devotion to a personal God and 
other-worldliness; and the third, that is, the Indian, for the 
mystic elements of the sense of the indwelling God and the 
joy of union with the supreme, universal spirit. "Thus 
mysticism is only one of the strands and a minor strand in 
Christian religious tradition, whereas it is the main thing in 
the Hindu religious tradition, and all our philosophies of 
religion depend upon it. That is why toleration, in the posi- 
tive sense of acceptance and appreciation, is one of the 
fundamental articles of faith in Hinduism and why no true 
Hindu ever tries to uproot another man's faith nor revile his 
gods nor boast of the superiority of his own religion. For 
him it is the spirit that matters and not the form, and for 
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him the spirit behind all religions is the same. Unfortunately 
Christianity and Islam take a different view of the matter. 
They are propagandist world-religions. Each of them believes 
that it is in exclusive possession of truth and that all other 
religions are either imperfect or positively erroneous. ‘Their 
zeal, as every student of history knows, has been responsible 
for many wars, much bloodshed and cruelties of various 
kinds. Their official creeds are responsible even today for 
much of what Radhakrishnan calls spiritual snobbishness, 
spiritual Bolshevism and spiritual vandalism. The dialectic 
of these runs thus—‘‘My own religion is the best. It must 
therefore prevail throughout the world. It can prevail only 
through the extermination of all other faiths.” “But,” Radha- 
krishnan asks, "have we the right to destroy what we have 
not learnt to appreciate?" And he gives us a telling instance. 
Let us quote his own words: 

"Among the inspiring treasures of the human spirit is 
the memory of Gautama the Buddha. Its hold over the 
imagination of millions of our fellow beings is immense; its 
inspiration for braver and nobler living for centuries is in- 
calculable; its contribution to the refining of the spirit of 
man, the humanizing of his social relations is impressive. 
And yet attempts are made by men fighting under other 
flags, earnest lovers of their kind, no doubt, to destroy the 
memory of that great soul, to terminate his influence. We 
can only attribute it to blind prejudice, to pitiful ignorance. 
A religion which can develop such hardness of heart, which 
can look with equanimity on such a racial calamity is hardly 
worth the name.’’(1) 

This rebuke applies to a certain extent to us also. For, 
consciously or unconsciously, the Hindu writers of the middle 
ages did everything that was calculated to obliterate the 
memory of that great soul in the land of his birth. It was 
only after European orientalists and archaeologists published 
their discoveries in the last century that modern India came 
to realize how wide-spread and influential Buddhism once 
was in this country. Even now the thrilling story of 
Gautama’s renunciation has not yet become one of the cradle 


(1) Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 330. 
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tales of Hindustan, though Hindus, rather half-heartedly, 
raised Buddha to the rank of an Avatar. The Indian peasant 
knows practically nothing about this great Indian teacher. 
To our masses Hanuman is much more of a historical charac- 
ter than Buddha. 

Here again Radhakrishnan has done yeoman service to 
both Hinduism and Buddhism by the reorientation he has 
given to the teaching of Buddha in the light of Upanishadic 
thought. As we stated in a former chapter, he has shown 
in his Indian Philosophy that Buddha, far from being an 
innovator, was a teacher who took his stand on the philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads and tried to popularize their 
teaching. And more recently, in his British Academy address 
on Buddha, he explains the implications of the great 
Teacher's silence on the ultimate questions of God and 
Nirvana. He points out that, without a positive experience 
of the immutable, absolute Being, Buddha could not have 
had his fundamental feeling of the mutability of all things in 
the world. Without a background of the eternal, unchange- 
able perfection, it would be impossible to apprehend the 
transient and changeable as such. It is only when we reach 
a higher truth that we feel the inadequacy of a lower truth 
and discard it. It is because Buddha had attained to the 
Real that he perceived the fleeting as fleeting and discarded 
it. He saw that there was a Reality beyond the empirical 
succession of this universe that responds to the confidence 
of those who trust it. To this Reality he gave the name 
Dharma. For him Dharma is the staying power of the 
universe. It is the reality underlying the sensible world and 
determining it. According to him, insight into Dharma is 
enlightenment and the object of his eight-fold path is the 
winning of this enlightenment. Buddha had thus an experi- 
ence of the Absolute and he emphasized the ethical aspect of 
it. Radhakrishnan writes: 

“Those who tell us that, for Buddha, there is religious 
experience but there is no religious object, are violating the 
texts and needlessly convicting Buddha of self-contradiction. 
He implies the reality of what the Upanishads call Brahman, 
though he takes the liberty of giving it another name, Dharma, 
to indicate its essentially ethical value for us on the empirical 
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plane. The way of the Dharma is the way of Brahman. 
To dwell in Dharma is to dwell in Brahman.” (1) 

If Buddha declined to define further the nature of the 
real to which he had attained, it was because the real is 
beyond all logical concepts and definitions, it was because 
the real is, in the language of the Upanishads, “Not this, not 
that.” If he sometimes contented himself with giving negative 
definitions of the Absolute, he was doing exactly what some 
of the Upanishadic seers did. And, like them, again, he 
taught that the Absolute can be known only by one’s own 
personal experience through ethical striving and not through 
metaphysical discussions or knowledge of scriptures. More- 
over Buddha’s mission was to teach the common people to 
live the higher life of the spirit and not to take part in the 
metaphysical controversies of his time. His aim was severely 
practical. ‘Therefore he refused to be drawn into discussions 
about things which are above the logical understanding of 
common men. But that does not mean that he had no 
experience of such things. On the other hand, once when 
he was staying in a grove he took a few leaves in his hand, 
and comparing their number with the number of leaves on 
the trees, he said: 

“Just so, brethren, these things that I know by my super- 
knowledge, but have not revealed, are greater by far in 
number than those things that I have revealed. And why, 
brethren, have I not revealed them? Because, brethren, they 
do not conduce to profit, are not concerned with the holy 
life, they do not tend to repulsion, to cessation, to calm, to 
the super-knowledge, to the perfect wisdom, to Nibbana. 
That is why I have not revealed them.’’(2) 

Radhakrishnan points out that there is support in the 
Upanishads for Buddha’s austerity of silence and his negative 
descriptions of the Absolute. For instance, the Kena 
Upanishad says, “There the eye goes not, speech goes not, 
nor the mind. We know not, we cannot understand, how 
one can teach it. It is above the known, and it is above the 
unknown. Thus have we heard from the ancient sages who: 


(1) Gautama The Buddha, p. 39. 


(2) "Some Sayings of the Buddha,’ p. 39 translated by F. L. 
Woodward (The World's Classics). 
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explained this truth to us." Radhakrishnan’s interpretation 
of the relation of Gautama the Buddha to the seers of the 
Upanishads is now generally accepted not only by scholars 
but also by the educated public in India. 

Thus the re-affiliation of Buddhism to Hinduism, result- 
ing in the enthronement once again of Gautama the Buddha 
in the hearts of all enlightened Hindus, is one of the great 
achievements of the present Renaissance. During his visit 
to China, Radhakrishnan rightly stressed this point. He 
said to his Chinese audience: š 

*We are now having a revival of interest in Buddhism. 
In the present spiritual awakening of India, Gautama the 
Buddha and his message have come to their own. It is 
increasingly admitted that Buddha was a reformer of 
Hinduism and not its opponent. His fundamental principles 
have their roots in the Üpanishads. New Buddhist temples 
are springing up in all parts of the country. There is every 
reason to hope that India will once again play a great part 
in stimulating the spiritual life of the East.” 

Radhakrishnan has not only shown us the relation between 
the teaching of the Upanishads and the teaching of Buddha 
but also cleared some of the misconceptions current in the 
West about the Hindu teaching on the subjects of Yoga, 
Maya, Lila, Jnana, Moksha, Tyaga and Dharma. In one 
.of the chapters of his Eastern Religions and Western Thought 
he discusses in detail the criticism of the eminent German 
theologian Dr. Schweitzer on these subjects. Dr. Schweitzer 
in his book, Indian Thought and its Development tries to 
establish a contrast between what he calls the attitude of 
"world and life negation,” which, in his opinion, is charac- 
teristic of Hindu thought, and the attitude of “world and life 
affirmation,” which, he thinks, is characteristic of Christianity. 
"The latter, according to him, affirms the reality of the world 
and the value of life, gives rise to ethical seriousness and 
an enthusiasm for social service and is therefore dynamic 
and creative; whereas the former denies the reality of the 
world and the value of life, gives risa to ethical indifference, 
paralyses the will and fosters a spirit of inaction. Indian 
religion is predominantly other-worldly and life-denying, 
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While Christianity is predominantly humanistic and life- 
asserting. 

It will be seen at once that the contrast which the German 
theologian points out is not so much between Hinduism and 
Christianity as between the temper of the East and the temper 
of the West. For, apart from all other considerations like 
those of Christian monasticism, the doctrine of the Cross, 
the attitude of the early Christians and what has been called 
the ‘interim ethic’ of the gospels, there is, standing in stark 
contradiction to one half of Dr. Schweitzer’s thesis, the well- 
known assertion of the Founder of Christianity himself that 
His Kingdom is not of this world. 

Besides clearing these misconceptions regarding Hinduism 
prevailing in the West, Professor Radhakrishnan has given 
in his Kamala Lectures “Religion and Society" some sugges- 
tions to his own countrymen in applying the spirit of Hindu- 
ism to their present-day problems. In the course of these 
lectures he formulates certain general principles which should 
guide us in making changes in our social and religious life 
in accordance with our spiritual traditions. 

Firstly, we should never forget that Hindu civilization 
continues to flourish, in spite of all our political vicissitudes 
during the last forty or fifty centuries, because it has a clear 
conception of the goal of life and puts spiritual values higher 
than all other values. Our Vedic Rishis have taught us 
that the cosmic process is a gradual ascent from the in- 
conscience of matter to the universal consciousness (ananda) 
of the absolute spirit. The universe in which we live is not 
aimless. It is working out a great possibility, viz., that of 
attaining spiritual perfection through human freedom, with 
all its attendant risks and dangers. Therefore all our ideals 
and institutions, rites and ceremonies, customs and laws 
should have an implicit reference to this God-ward trend, 
to the spiritual freedom of the Absolute. 

Secondly, the Hindu view of Dharma permits of essential 
changes in our social life. It should be remembered that 
Dharma is not any Specific set of institutions. It is simply 
the application of the spirit of religion to the conditions of 
life and must necessarily change as life changes. Sanatana 
Dharma does not mean constantly standing still, but con- 
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stantly applying religion to life. In fact, social flexibility is 
one of the chief characteristics of Hindu Dharma. It is well 
known that, in the course of our long history, our society has 
undergone many changes without ceasing to be Hindu. It 
is said that in Krita-yuga, Treta-yuga, Dvapara-yuga, and 
Kali-yuga the ordinances of Manu, Gautama, Shankhalikhita 
and Parashara respectively are of the highest authority. 
Thus Dharma changes from age to age. In other words, 
dogmas and institutions, customs and rules, which have lost 
their validity, have to be scrapped and replaced by new ones. 
Otherwise, the march of the spirit would be impeded. 

Thirdly, we should at the same time remember that we 
cannot start De Novo, as if our nation had no history of its 
own. Nations as well as individuals cannot borrow experi- 
ence from others. Other nations may furnish us with light, 
but our own history must determine the line of advance 
for us. We cannot return to the past, nor can we cut our- 
selves entirely away from the past. Revolutions that have 
no roots in the past can never endure. So what we have to 
do is this: 

*From a study of the imperishable principles that have 
been evolved in our past history we must develop new in- 
stitutional safeguards for the protection of human dignity, 
freedom and justice. The genuine forces of the new must 
be woven with the valid principles of the past into a new 
unity." 

Fourthly, the Hindu view of Dharma does not sternly 
uphold a distant ideal and condemn all compromises. A 
distant ideal is different from a practical programme. The 
Hindu legislators were not mere visionaries any more than 
they were mere realists. They had ideals, but no imprac- 
ticable ones. There is, of course, a contradiction between 
the desire for perfect good and the need for being satisfied 
for a time with what is imperfect. But this contradiction is 
the only way by which we can go forward. We have to 
mediate between the supreme ideal and the actual conditions 
amidst which it has to be realized. It is by the interaction 
of ideal and the existing real that the proper evolution of 
society can be secured. Therefore we should not lose our- 
selves in the pursuit of an impossible perfection, but should 
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Strive perpetually to overcome imperfection and advance 
steadily towards the ideal. 

Fifthly, Radhakrishnan points out that real life is far wider 
and far more complex than all our artificial codes and that 
many aspirations are often crushed and many lives destroyed 
on account of our rigid rules and regulations. He therefore 
pleads for abundant charity in the application of any code, 
old or new, to the various problems arising out of the grow- 
ing spirit of man. He wisely observes: 

“By trying to play the puritan we often act in inhuman 
ways. There are two kinds of morality—the absolute one 
of right and the relative one of social convention, which 
cach society construes in its own way. Through the observ- 
ance of the moral rules we must approximate to the ideal 
which is the holy more than the moral, the beautiful more 
than the correct, the perfect more than the adequate, love 
more than law." 

It is in the light of these general principles that Radha- 
krishnan makes his suggestions for improvement in our social 
and religious life. As usual with him, he brings his wide 
Scholarship to bear on the questions he discusses—Hindu 
rituals and sacraments, marriage-laws, social arrangements, 
the emancipation of women and the removal of untouch- 
ability. And he devotes one entire lecture to the burning 
question of war and non-violence. 

He speaks with true insight and sympathy of image- 
worship, temples and pilgrimages, but pleads that animal 
sacrifices which still linger in some places should be given 
up, that the Devadasi system should be abolished, that 
temple priests should be properly trained and that temples 
and images should be be so improved as to satisfy our sense 
of beauty as well as of holiness. The recognition of the 
spirit in man is the essential feature of Hinduism and spiri- 
tually all men are equal. The Hindu caste system was 
originally an attempt to make a heterogeneous population 
of various races, tribes and classes into an organic whole by 
the adoption of the fourfold classification. And the goal of 
life was considered to be a transcendence of caste by dis- 
interested service. The caste scheme was meant to apply 
to all mankind, for in the Mahabharata the Greeks, the 
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Parthians, the Scythians, the Chinese and several other non- 
Hindu peoples are said to belong to one or other of the four 
classes. But, as the present day caste divisions are a bar 
to the development of homogeneity among Hindus, we have 
“to get rid of the innumerable castes and outcastes with their 
spirit of exclusiveness, jealousy, greed and fear." As for 
untouchability, it is a degrading sin, and should be removed. 
It is not a question of justice or charity here, but of atone- 
ment. The sacred rite of Upanayana should be extended to 
all Hindus without distinction of class, creed or sex. The 
Gayatri prayer is coeval with India’s cultural history and 
must be taught to all men and women, high and low. Our 
spiritual heritage should be open to all Hindus, irrespective 
of caste or status. And Brahmanhood should be looked 
upon not as an order but as a temperament. Any one might 
have it, though many born in the Brahman caste may be 
without it. Brahmanhood is a state “where inward grace 
and outward beauty fuse,” and is therefore independent of 
birth or breeding, sex or profession. 

Radhakrishnan pleads for the liberalizing of our marriage 
laws in accordance with the spirit of the times. He points 
out that adult marriages and widow marriages have the sanc- 
tion of Vedic tradition and practice. Also, if some women 
choose to remain unmarried, they should be allowed to do 
so as in Vedic times. And divorce should be permitted in 
exceptional cases. On this question he says: 

“A law establishing monogamy among Hindus is long 
overdue. Such a statute can be equitable only if permissive 
legislation for obtaining dissolution of marriage under certain 
conditions is adopted. Desertion, habitual cruelty, adultery, 
insanity and incurable disease should be the only grounds 
for the dissolution of marriage at the option of either party. 
Such a law will help to establish, as far as laws can do, a 
clean, healthy and happy life and it will not be inconsistent 
with the general spirit of Hindu tradition.” 

Finally, on the question of non-violence he makes some 
helpful observations. Quoting one of Patanjali’s Yoga- 
sutras (II. 35) he says that non-violence is not a physical 
condition, but a mental attitude consisting in love or absence 
of hate. And, as a mental state, it is not the same as non- 
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resistance. On the contrary, it may sometimes be the same 
as resistance, but resistance with inward peace and with a 
mind full of love. Force is neither good nor evil when 
considered in isolation. Everything depends on the use to: 
which it is put. A knife in itself is neither good nor bad. 
It all depends upon whether it is used by a surgeon or an 
assassin. In civilized society, force is not the law-giver, but 
the servant of law. In the former case it is himsa (violence) 
in the latter it is danda (punishment). In Satya-yuga, when 
the cow of Dharma walked on four legs, there may have 
been no need of force, but in Kali-yuga, when it walks on 
one leg only, force is necessary. We must, of course, arm 
the judge, not the litigant. This principle should be applied 
to international affairs as well. We should steadily move 
on to the goal of a warless world, especially because modern 
wars with their unspeakable horrors are a menace to civiliza- 
tion. The ideal of non-violence will be unattainable, if we 
try to reach it at one rush. But we may be able to reach it 
some day, if we are prepared to go by stages, strengthening 
international law, establishing arbitration courts and disarm- 
ing national States. First of all, nations should cease to 
look upon the State as an end in itself. Hindu thinkers 
have always looked upon Dharma as the end, and the State 
as only the means. There is a wider community than the 
State to which our deepest loyalty is due. In every State 
there should be some persons—like the order of Sannyasins 
in India—who are, as it were, the embodied conscience of 
mankind and “who live in and for a world of absolute values, 
of which neither life nor comfort is one.” Such a person is 
Mahatma Gandhi. And Radhakrishnan says of him: 

"India is better today because there has come into its life 
a personality that is a flame from God. His suffering em- 
bodies the wounded pride of India, and in his Satyagraha 
is reflected the eternal patience of her wisdom. . . . More 
than all, he is the voice of the new world, the voice of a 
fuller life, of a wider, more comprehensive consciousness. 
He has firm faith that we can build a world without poverty 
and unemployment, without wars and bloodshed, on the 
basis of religion." 
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Thus the services of Professor Radhakrishnan to Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism and Indian Philosophy and, above all, to 
the cause of religion in general have been immense. While 
his interpretations and criticisms of European and Indian 
systems of thought are fresh, distinctive and stimulating, his 
views on the nature of the Absolute, the relation between 
the Absolute and the God of religions and the status and 
function of the cosmic process may be said to have overcome 
the difficulties which many have found in the solutions 
offered in the past to these problems. The Times Literary 
Supplement, dated May 3, 1934, rightly says: 

“The metaphysic of Radhakrishnan's Absolute Idealism 
represents a real fusion of East and West in so far as it 
boldly confronts the problem which haunted Bradley—that 
of the relation between the Absolute and the God of religious 
experience—and answers it in the form of an eschatalogy at 
which Bradley may have hinted in his denial of ultimate 
reality to the finite self, but which he never made fully 
explicit. Radhakrishnan suggests a solution of the problem 
which is in essentials, derived from Indian Idealism....”. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 


WE HAVE finished our survey of the chief religious movements 
and the activities of the prominent leaders of the present 
Renaissance of Hinduism. It has been possible to include 
in this survey only those movements and those personages 
whose influence has been felt all over India. There are, of 
course, many minor religious movements and many advanced 
souls(1) that have influenced and are influencing the minds of 
the people in various parts of the country. But their influ- 
pee al cepa qois. Dole e Le A e n 


(1) There was, for instance, Sri Ramana Maharshi of Tiruvanna- 
malai in South India. All accounts agree that he was a great mystic 
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ence is too limited to alter materially the character of our 
Renaissance. It now remains in this chapter to make an 
estimate of the progress which Hinduism has so far made 
as a result of this Renaissance and to point out what further 
action is necessary on our part to ensure that the movement 
meets all the demands that modern times make on us. 

First of all, it is obvious that the prophets of this period 
have, by their teachings and actions, raised the status of 
India among the countries of the world. India may have 
been once conquered, the Indian masses may still be ground 
down by poverty and Hindu society fettered by many an 
evil custom. But that, even under these conditions, the 
country could throw up a man of vision like Ram Mohun 
Roy, a mystic like Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, a poet like 
Rabindranath Tagore, an ideal Karma-yogin like Mahatma 
Gandhi and a scholar and teacher like Professor Radha- 
krishnan—not to speak of the eminent administrators, 
mathematicians, scientists and artists of the age—is a posi- 
tive proof that her ancient spiritual fire is still burning within. 
If the world in its present distracted state is in need of a 
spiritual message, if it looks for a light to guide its footsteps 
in the darkness that has enveloped its path, renascent and 
independent India is in a position to give it. 

As is naturally to be expected, the prophets of renascent 
India have reasserted in most emphatic terms the funda- 
mental faith of Hinduism that all religions are branches of 
the same tree, that the same sap flows in all of them and 
that, therefore, mutual toleration is of the utmost importance 
in all matters affecting religious belief and practice. At the 
same time, this survey has demonstrated that any attempt 
to establish a universal religion by the eclectic method of 
choosing the best part of each of the historical religions of 
the world is bound to fail. No religion can flourish which 
has not its roots in an authoritative canon and which is not 
properly protected by appropriate ritual, as a tree by its bark. 
The canon should, of course, be liberally interpreted, the 
Spirit never being sacrificed to the letter, and the ritual 


with profound religious experience. But he did not claim to teach 
anything beyond .Shankara's Advaita. There have been and there 
are many such saints and teachers in various parts of India. 
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should ever be in vital connection with the faith. But to do 
away with all canon and with all ritual is to tear up the tree 
by its roots and to remove its bark. What remains would 
only be a lifeless stick fit to be thrown into the fire. 
_ However, the leaders of this Renaissance, for the first 
time perhaps in the history of Hinduism, have been able to 
view their religion apart from the mythological, ritualistic 
and sociological forms in which it was embedded. The 
success of Swami Vivekananda and Professor Radha- 
krishnan in carrying the message of Hinduism to the 
Western nations was due primarily to their ability to inter- 
pret the Vedanta as a religious philosophy independent of 
the Indian caste system or mythology or rites and ceremonies. 
And the failure of the early Christian missionaries in India 
to appreciate the worth of Hinduism was due to their in- 
ability to penetrate its outer covering which had grown thick 
during the middle ages. To many Hindus themselves, it 
was an eye-opener in this period to be taught that what 
really matters in religion is its philosophy based on spiritual 
experience, and not the particular social arrangements or the 
beliefs in particular deities in which it embodied itself in the 
past. To know that the soul of a religion is different from 
its body, that the former is imperishable, while the latter is 
perishable, and that our myths and rites and castes belong 
to the latter and not to (he former is a great education in 
itself, and it has made the path of social reform easy. 
Accordingly, social reform formed a large part of the 
present Renaissance. In fact, the movement started with 
social reform. It started with Ram Mohun Roy's agitation 
for the abolition of Sati. The chief objective of the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj was social reform, and when 
that was achieved they lost their momentum to a large 
extent. To understand the achievements of the present 
Renaissance in the field of social reform, we have only to 
compare the state of Hindu society today with what it was 
before this movement began. Today Sati has become an 
incredible thing of the past. Child-marriages and polygamy 
have become illegal. Widow-marriages have been made 
possible. Provision is made for divorce. Foreign travel 
has become very common. The ban against inter-dining 
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has been lifted. The caste system has become less rigid. 
And, thanks to Mahatma Gandhi, the demon of untouch- 
ability has been overthrown. Women have become educated 
and have begun to occupy the highest offices in the State. 
OF course, all that has been done so far is very little com- 
pared with what has yet to be done, especially in the way 
of communal unity. We are as yet only at the beginning 
of things. But in every direction the ice has been broken, 
and water has begun to flow. Further progress is only a 
matter of time. Hereafter there can be no going back to the 
evil customs and the harmful restrictions of our ages of 
decadence. The pace of events has hitherto been slow all 
over the world. But in future the pace is bound to be much 
more rapid, as a result of the radio, the aeroplane, the motor- 
bus and other mechanical inventions of the age. We hope 
that Hindu society will hereafter march more rapid]y to its 
destined goal with the strength it has derived from the 
movement for social reform during this period. 

Thus the present Renaissance has made India pay more 
attention to life on earth and to the well-being of society 
and has rescued Indians from a philosophy of listless in- 
action, which had taken hold of them in the preceding period 
of decadence. It may be said by some that this is not a new 
turn in our religion, that Hinduism always insisted that life 
on earth should not be neglected and that the Bhagavad Gita 
taught that men should strive for spiritual freedom, while 
living in society and discharging all their duties faithfully. 
But it cannot be denied that in every period of decadence, 
especially after we lost our political independence, we sought 
refuge in asceticism and other-worldliness and preferred a 
life of renunciation to a life of healthy action. The very 
revival of interest in the teaching of the Gita—as indicated 
by the commentaries to Tilak, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Prof. Radhakrishnan and the popularity of the 
numerous English translations of the scripture—is sympto- 
matic of the changed outlook. The example of Western 
nations, which has been a potent factor in the whole move- 
ment, is largely responsible for the change. And it must be 
confessed that the emphasis which our religious leaders, 
especially those belonging to the Samaj movement and the 
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Ramakrishna Mission, have laid on social service is due to 
the object-lessons provided by the Christian missions. 
Hinduism never held it wrong to learn from other religions 
and to assimilate the good things in them. Therefore our 
leaders are not ashamed to point out how remiss we have 
been in the matter of social service, how wrong we have been 
in interpreting the Law of Karma, so as to provide ourselves 
with a cloak for covering our neglect of our duties to our 
neighbours and our indifference to the cries of the poor and 
ihe down-trodden. They are never tired of pointing out 
how slow we are when compared with the followers of 
other religions in working for social amelioration, in spite 
of our boasted spirituality. Swami Vivekananda, Tagore 
and Gandhi were never tired of pointing out that spirituality 
does not consist in turning our back on poverty, ignorance 
and misery in the world in a vain attempt to save our souls, 
but that it consists in fully facing them and fighting against 
them till they are vanquished. There is no doubt that, as a 
result of their teaching, a large fund of religious feeling has 
been released for social work in the country. Thousands 
of men and women are today working in a religious spirit 
not only in the Ramakrishna Mission, but also in the various 
fields of social service—temperance, promotion of hand- 
spinning and weaving and other village industries and Hari- 
jan uplift—inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi. Such a thing 
was practically unknown before this Renaissance. 

One of the tasks of the Renaissance was to adjust the 
teaching of Hinduism to the scientific thought and the politi- 
cal and social philosophies of the West. When our notions 
of geography and history, our ideas of the stellar universe 
and planetary movements, our theories of Government and 
social polity were all revolutionized by our contact with the 
West, our religious philosophy alone could not stand still. 
The truths of religion endure, of course, for all time. But 
these truths have to be correlated, from time to time, to the 
growing scientific, political and social thought of the ages 
and reinterpreted and worked up into systems of philosophy. 
Our own Darshanas were systems of this kind. But they 
have had their day. The contemporary scientific knowledge 
which in their time they incorporated is now largely. obsolete, 
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and so also are the political and social notions embedded in 
them. Our knowledge of the world has since tremendously 
increased, our society has grown infinitely more complex 
and our ideas of the rights and duties of men have under- 
gone a thorough change. So our religion in the twentieth 
century had to be re-interpreted to us in terms of our new 
knowledge. It had to be re-interpreted in the light of modern 
ideas regarding the earth and heaven, the individual and the 
State and authority and freedom. This work was under- 
taken, among other things, by Professor Radhakrishnan. In 
his The Reign of Religion and An Idealist View of Life, as 
we have seen, he reviews all the contemporary scientific and 
philosophical systems of the West in the light of Vedantic 
idealism and also interprets the latter in relation to them. So 
interpreted, the philosophy of the Upanishads comes home 
to us today with a new meaning and a fresh application to 
our own special problems. The fact that Radhakrishnan’s 
books have become popular and are going through several 
editions is a happy augury for the future of Hinduism. 
Again, as during this Renaissance the Hindus had to 
contend in the early stages against Christian missionaries in 
the field of religion, and latterly against some misguided 
Muslim separatists in the field of politics, a feeling that the 
whole of Hindu society in all provinces is one community, 
with common. temporal and spiritual interests, has begun to 
grip their minds. The first manifestation of this feeling on 
a large scale was witnessed when Swami Vivekananda 
returned to India, after attending the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago. Hindu Society throughout the country then 
rose as one man to honour the great patriot-monk. The 
Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna Mission, which knows no 
caste distinctions, are everywhere fostering this feeling of 
unity by their teachings. The Arya Samaj, working with 
great zeal in the various provinces, is also heroically 
strengthening this feeling. Even the members of the Brahmo 
Samaj are now feeling that they form part of Hindu Society. 
But, as we have already said, there is still very large scope 
for improvement in this direction. Harijans are, no doubt, 
now feeling that they belong to Hindu Society and that they 
should fight for their rights without seceding from it. And 
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under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi many caste Hindus 
have dedicated themselves to the cause of Harijan uplift. f 
But, even after the famous Travancore Proclamation and the | 
provision made in our Constitution this beneficent movement 
may be said to be still only at its starting point. Years of 
hard labour and probably of many disappointments have to 
pass, before untouchability, which is a blot on Hindu society, 
is completely wiped out and all Harijan classes find an 
honourable place in our society. 

From time immemorial the feeling of unity in Hindu 
society has been fostered by the common pilgrim centres 
scattered throughout India, by the periodical melas and 
jatras where thousands of people of all classes congregate 
and take part in a common ritual and by the annual round 
of festivals, processions and ceremonial parades connected 
with the great public temples especially of South India. 
These bonds of unity have been greatly strengthened in 
recent years after the gaining of independence by India. 
Take, for instance, the immense enthusiasm exhibited for 
the renovation of the ancient temple of Somanath which had 
been plundered 'and destroyed by Mahmud of Gazni in the 
eleventh century. Or take the vast crowds of people num- 
bering several lakhs who recently congregated during the 
Kumbha Mela near Allahabad for a ceremonial bath in the 
holy river. Or take again the large number of pilgrims who 
endure innumerable hardships and press on their way every 
year, to the Himalayan shrines up to the icy cave of 
Amarnath. Instances like these could be multiplied to 
show that Hinduism is very much alive today and is shaping 
the thoughts and lives of millions of men and women in: 
this country. Also, with this revival of interest in religion: 
there has been a great revival of interest in fine arts, 
especially music and dancing of various schools. There has: 
been again a great revival of interest in the study of Sanskrit 
as the repository of ancient Indian thought and culture. 
Attempts are being made to establish a Sanskrit University 
and even to make Sanskrit the national language of India. 
In fact we are witnessing a great cultural Renaissance in 
the free India of today under the patronage of the State. 
One has only to glance at the modern literature in any one 
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incial languages of the country to understand the 
progress that has been made as a result of this 


Renaissance. ‘ ? 
Lastly, the bonds between Hinduism and Buddhism have 
been strengthened in recent years by the activities of Tagore, 


Jawaharlal 


Nehru and Radhakrishnan and by their visits to 


China. The contacts established by these eminent men are 
full of promise for the future of both countries. When Dr. 
Radhakrishnan paid a visit to China in 1944, the Minister 
who welcomed him said: . 
“We firmly believe that both the Indian and the Chinese 
are great peoples in the Orient and have a long history and 
a high culture. On the basis of mutual understanding and 
co-operation they will no doubt contribute equally to the 
stability and the progress of the Orient and of the world. 


We believe 


' tional and 


that the close co-operation between the educa- 
academic people of the two countries will serve 


to intensify and augment this mutual understanding and 


co-operation.’ 


> 


The revival of interest in Buddha and Buddhism was 
markedly shown in 1952 during the reinstallation of the 
sacred Buddhist relics in the new Vihara at Sanchi, where 
the Prime Minister of India took a prominent part in the 


ceremonies. 


The pancha-sila or the five principles of peace- 


ful co-existence among nations, formulated jointly by the 


Prime Minister of India and China in 1954 and accepted by 
the Prime Minister of Burma threw a challenge to the war- 
ring world and provided a nucleus for world-peace. It should 
be noted that the expression pancha-sila itself is taken from 
Buddhist ritual. Bs 


II 


Let us next consider the future of this movement. What 
are the problems it has to tackle in the coming years? At 
the outset we must recognize that all present-day problems 
have to be tackled in the light of three great facts characteris- 
tic of the age we live in. These are (1) that India has become 
an independent Republic and is on the way to becoming 


one of the 


world-powers, (2) that not only India but’ also 


all the countries of Asia have risen from their sleep and are 
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asserting their independence and co-operating with India in 
her policy of peaceful co-existence, and (3) that mankind is 
entering on a momentous new age—the nuclear age—with 
its vast potentialities for good or evil. It is in this context 
that all problems connected with religion have to be viewed 
today. Religion, in its broadest sense, can no longer be 
isolated in any country from politics, economics and social 
and international relationships. The spirit of religion should 
hereafter animate not only the activities of the individual 
but also those of social groups and nations. The greatest 
figure in our Renaissance, Mahatma Gandhi, has made 
politics into a religion by insisting on absolute purity of 
thought, word and deed on the part of those who wish to 
take part in it. His greatest gift to us, apart from his own 
saintly character, is the gospel of Truth and Non-violence— 
Satyam and Ahimsa—which he taught us for over thirty 
years, both by precept and by example. Future generations 
will judge us by what we make of this priceless gift. That 
this gospel should come to us with all its implications in 
the interval between two world-wars of primitive savagery 
is highly significant. It may be looked upon as India's 
reaction to one side of Western civilization. The Gospel of 
Truth and Non-violence is indeed a gospel intended for all 
the nations of the earth. But the inscrutable Grace of God 
has chosen this land of ours for its revelation and a man 
of our race as its prophet. Is it not therefore our sacred 
duty to write it in letters of gold on our national banner, 
and faithfully work out all its implications? No other 
nation in the world perhaps is qualified at present to make 
this gospel the basis of all its policies. Ahimsa is in our 
very blood. Buddhism, Jainism, Vaishnavism and Shaivism 
have prepared us for receiving this supreme message. The 
originality of Mahatma Gandhi’s teaching about non-violence 
consists in his showing how we can combine the highest 
non-violence with the highest courage. Probably Western 
nations with their undoubted courage, spirit of self-sacrifice 
and power of endurance would be able to make much more 
of this gospel than we can, when once they learn to renounce 
violence. It is a consummation devoutly to be wished for 
by all of us. This Renaissance began as a result of the 
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impact of Western civilization oz our own. It should not 
end without a reconciliation of the two civilizations. 

During the nineteenth century we in the East had un- 
bounded admiration for everything European. Today we 
stand disillusioned. Mahatma Gandhi has now shown us 
the way we should go. .If the evolution of life on this planet 
has any meaning and purpose, the future of the civilization 
of man lies with Gandhiji and those of his way of thinking, 
and not with those monsters of violence and greed whom 
Europe has thrown up in such large numbers in recent years. 
For, unless the principle of non-violence, whose positive 
aspect is love, is made the basis of all human progress, and 
war and exploitation and racial domination are tabooed for 
ever from the affairs of men, our life on earth is in danger 
of going back to the sub-human level. We should take 
Pandit Nehru's warning seriously. Speaking in Lok Sabha 
on 31st March 1955 he said: 

“The world is standing on the verge of a precipice. 
The question today is whether humanity is to revert to some 
phase of being brutish beasts or advance in the stage of 
civilisation. . . . It seems to me that what Gandhiji put 
before us and the world has perhaps even more significance 
in the world today than it had previously. I say that the 
only way out is to accept that. I do not say ‘Accept 
Gandhiji fully but anyhow we must realise that force is 
no remedy, that war is no remedy, that violence does no 
good, that it does not even pay, apart from its moral 
badness.” 

Also, unless we cultivate a spirit of detachment from 
the world and learn to despise all desire for material posses- 
sions, we can never grow into spiritual manhood. Here. 
again, Mahatma Gandhi, clad only in a loin-cloth, possessing 
nothing which he could call his own, renouncing all power, 
except the power of love, and frankly declaring that he would 
prefer Truth to Swaraj, was an embodiment of the flaming 
spirituality which is India’s most cherished possession. 

It may be admitted that, situated as we are, we cannot 
all at once put into practice the entire teaching of Mahatma 
Gandhi. But we have to set it before us as the goal to be 
reached, and we should measure our progress as a nation, 
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not in terms of the weapons of destruction we can forge or 
of the factories of production we can erect, but in terms of 
the degree of non-violence and spirituality that we can put 
into practice. If it is not possible in the present condition 
of the world to establish a national State on the basis of 
non-violence, we should at least do our best for the disarma- 
ment of all nations. The enthronement of the principle of 
non-violence means the abolition not only of militarism, but 
also of exploitation of one nation by another nation or of 
one class by another class. As long as one nation thinks 
that it has a right to rule over other nations and Jook upon 
their countries as its possessions, or as long as one class 
monopolizes all the sources of wealth in a country and 
utilizes them for its own selfish ends and not for the good 
of the whole community, or, again, as long as any nation 
thinks it has a right to propagate its beliefs by employing 
force, it is idle to expect peace and happiness on earth. We 
hope, therefore, that, in the future world-order there will be 
no quarter given either to militarism or to exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. We earnestly hope that the employ- 
ment of superior force will be in the hands of an international 
body and that every nation will have freedom to live its own 
life in peace and security. The foreign policy of India, 
under the able guidance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, upon 
whom the mantle of Mahatma Gandhi on its political side 
has fallen, is already pointing the way to this consummation. 

The principle of non-violence which we employed in 
acquiring political freedom has also to be employed with 
greater patience in achieving economic freedom and social 
justice. The way of communism is not the way for us. 
We have accepted the socialistic pattern of society as our 
goal. But this goal has to be reached through non-violence. 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, upon whom the mantle of 
Mahatma Gandhi on its social side has fallen, is pointing 
the way to peaceful Jand-reform by his Bhoodan movement. 
Such appeals to the noble side of human nature coupled with 
the democratic methods of persuasion and wise legislation 
by representative assemblies should do for us what violence 
and liquidation have done for other countries. It is admitted 
on all hands that the remnants of the caste system still form 
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a great obstacle to our progress as a nation. But these have 
io be cleared without violence and mutual recrimination. 
The best way to be followed during the period of transition 
is for all castes and sub-castes to treat one another as equals 
having a common aim, following a common religious tradi- 
tion and inheriting a common ethos. It is possible in the 
interests of peace and solidarity for some castes to give up 
their notions of superiority and for other castes to get over 
their inferiority complex. It is possible for us to see that no 
community has any exclusive privileges and that every 
community has access to all the stores of knowledge, all the 
places of worship and all the positions of power. What 
applies to castes and sub-castes applies also to sects and 
sub-sects. Worship in our religion is bound to be sectarian, 
but it is not bound to be exclusive. There is a common 
philosophy behind all the various forms of our institutional 
religion. Only the vital fibres that connect the external form 
with the internal spirit should be well maintained and 
prominently shown to the worshippers by those who conduct 
the worship, so that all sects may realize the unity of 
Hinduism. 

Unity is indeed the crying need of the hour. We cannot 
repeat this too often. Lack of unity among Hindus has been 
the cause of all their misfortunes from tirae immemorial. 
Even in the face of a common danger, which threatens to 
deprive them of their elementary rights, our people are un- 
able to present a united front. It is admitted on all hands 
that it is on account of our notorious divisions that the 
advent of Swaraj was so long delayed. Swaraj in India now 
is neither a Hindu Raj, nor a Muslim Raj, nor a Christian 
Raj, but an Indian Raj—a secular State—in which all com- 
munities have equal rights and all minorities have their 
interests safeguarded. Only the minorities who press for 
their rights should not forget that the majority community 
also has certain rights and that all should live in peace and 
harmony. As for the Hindus themselves, they should 
realize that not even a thousand Renaissances of Hinduism 
would help them, if they did not learn to unite and act as 
one unit, that not even a thousand triumphs of their 
Vivekanandas and Tagores in foreign countries would be 
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of any use to them, if they did not act in concert in their 
own country. We all know why Mahatma Gandhi refused 
to go to America, though he was invited there several times. 
He felt that, if his message fell flat in his own country and 
among his own people, it would be of no interest to other 
countries and other nations. He felt that his first duty was 
to his own countrymen. Ovations to our great men in 
foreign countries would not carry us very far in our own. 
These are only flourishes and decorations, but the main 
structure consists in our unity and strength here. The Hindu 
community is, by tradition and habit, a pacific community. 
It means no harm to any one. On the other hand, it has 
proved itself to be tolerant, hospitable and generous. The 
Parsis, the Jews and the Syrian Christians have found an 
asylum in its bosom and have flourished. But it is notorious- 
ly divided on account of its multitudinous castes and sects. 
The feeling of unity that has been generated by this Renais- 
sance is still very weak. Most Hindus have yet to learn 
that it is only a strong and united Hindu Society that can 
maintain the spiritual ideals of Hinduism. 

One of the most deplorable features of Hindu society 
is that while, here and there, we have individuals who 
possess religious culture of a very high degree, the average 
level of culture is very low. It is sad to see that not even 
one man in a hundred of the so-called educated class has 
any adequate knowledge of the religion to which he belongs. 
It is most depressing to find that even the graduates of our 
Universities are satisfied with a low type of religion with 
which only the masses could be satisfied. Most of them do 
not even know what the authoritative scriptures of Hinduism 
are. Many of them would be at sea, if a Christian missionary 
were to ask them whether they believed in one God or many 
gods, whether they believed in fate or free-will and whether 
they believed in the existence of a heaven and a hell. And, 
what is worse, they cannot go to their family priest or their 
temple priest for having their doubts cleared, as these priests 
generally do not know anything beyond the round of ritual 
they mechanically conduct. In other communities, priests 
are generally centres of light and leading, at least in religious 
matters. It is only in the Hindu community that priests who 
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officiate in religious ceremonies and worship are more igno- 
rant than the cultured laity. It is an astonishing fact that 
among Hindus, who are said to form an eminently religious 
community, no religious instruction is regularly imparted to 
the youth of the community, that boys and girls have to 
pick up their religion incidentally for themselves from the 
ceremonies they witness or the sacred stories they chance 
to hear. In these circumstances, it is remarkable that reli- 
gion has still a hold on the people. This is probably due to 
the deep foundations laid by our seers and nation-builders 
of old. But the religion that comes to the people untaught. 
through mere ritual, story, song and drama, is generally of 
ihe vaguest kind and cannot stand its ground, when 
challenged. Our duty, therefore, is to take advantage of 
the present revival of interest in Hinduism and devise suita- 
ble schemes of religious education for the young and of 
proper training for the priests. The Ramakrishna Mission 
and the Theosophical Society have already shown the way. 
And many Hindu schools have made provision for religious 
instruction, though, it must be confessed, some are half- 
hearted in carrying out their schemes. But it must be 
possible to introduce religious instruction in all institutions, 
even in schools and colleges where there are students 
belonging to various religions. As we Hindus believe in 
the truth of all religions, it is our duty to strengthen the 
faith of each student in his own religion. For this purpose, 
institutions having Hindu, Muslim and Christian students 
should be urged to employ Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
teachers to teach their respective religions, just as they 
employ teachers to teach their respective languages. When 
schools and colleges thus take up the teaching of religion 
in right earnest, the young students are likely to imbibe a 
more liberal type of religion there than they do at home or 
in their sectarian seminaries. To teach young men and 
women in India an obscurantist and bigoted type of religion, 
which looks upon all other religions as its enemies, is 
fraught with great danger. We want to teach our young 
men—whether they are Hindus, Muslims or Christians—their 
own religion in a liberal and enlightened manner, so that 
they may all love one another, in spite of their different 
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religions and feel that they are all children of Mother India. 

No less important than the religious education of the 
youth is the training of the priesthood. All Hindu sects 
should see that their officiating priests are properly trained 
for the purpose, that they are given adequate remuneration 
and are treated with respect by the community. A qualified 
priest should be a man of general culture and should be able 
to explain the significance of the ritual he conducts and point 
out its vital connection with the philosophy of Hinduism. 
If we have a body of highly educated temple-priests, we can 
make our temples not only places of religious worship, but 
also places of religious instruction. If there are regular 
religious discourses in the temple premises by competent 
teachers, in addition to the usual-worship of the Deity, the 
people who go to the temple will be greatly benefited. Some 
temples have made a beginning in this direction, but are 
unable to get suitable lecturers and teachers. The pandits: 
who are now available are unfortunately too bigoted, too 
caste-ridden, too narrow-minded to impart instruction of the 
right type. There is no reason why in future some of our 
University men should not undergo special training and 
become priests, as they now become teachers. Of course, 
to make the priestly profession attractive the status of the 
priestly order should be raised and decent and fixed salaries 
should be offered. We know that in England some of the 
most brilliant men who pass out of the Universities enter the 
church and become leaders of religious thought. No wonder, 
therefore, that the English clergy are a power in their country. 
There is no reason why we should not follow their example. 
When once highly educated and properly qualified men join 
the priestly orders, we can imagine what a cleansing of our 
temples and chapels there would be, how many cobwebs of 
superstition would be removed from the minds of our people 
and what a fruitful contact would be established between the 
philosophy and the rituals of Hinduism. It is only when we 
carry out the necessary reforms for the training of our priests 
and for the religious education of our boys and girls that 
the results of the Renaissance would be placed on a secure 
foundation. 
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Another deplorable feature of Hindu society is that most 
men of even the educated classes are content with a low 
type of religion,—with mere ritualism or the mere knowledge 
of a sectarian philosophy. "Very few realise that rituals and 
learning are only aids to religion. The essence of religion 
consists in the constant awareness of the presence of God 
and of loving fellowship with Him. If the observance of 
the prescribed rites and ceremonies and the knowledge of 
religious doctrines do not lead one to a vision of the Divine 
they result only in vanity and self-righteousness. We do 
come across many people in our country who try to be 
‘religious’ without being moral. Swami Vivekananda very 
severely castigated all such aberrations of religion among us 
and pointed out that strength of character is far more im- 
portant than mere religiosity. Especially now that we have 
regained our freedom after centuries of foreign rule, patrio- 
tism, public spirit and a desire to do service to the nation 
should form part of our religion. 

Lastly, there is the question of our aititude to religions 
other than our own. What is to be our altitude towards 
Islam and Christianity which have come to stay in India? 
` The question has already been partly answered. 1t is obvious 
that we cannot absorb Islam or Christianity as we once more 
or less absorbed Buddhism. Our Kabirs and Keshubs must 
remain isolated phenomena and, at best, could give rise only 
to small sects. Therefore our policy should be not one of 
absorption, but of fraternization. In this great country all of 
us have to live in peace, each community following its own 
Dharma. Islam and Christianity will, no doubt, insist on 
their rights of propaganda and conversion. We cannot 
quarrel with them on that ground, so long as they do not 
employ force or unfair means to compass their object. We 
must, of course, claim the same rights and freely take into 
our fold not only all those who once belonged to it and 
want to come back to it, but also those who are born in 
other faiths, but want to embrace Hinduism. Hinduism has 
latterly been content to remain only an ethnic religion. But, 
in future, it should become a credal religion also, as it once 
was, when it took into its bosom unnumbered hordes of 
foreign invaders who came through the north-western passes 
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into India. Only the creed to be enforced should be as 
flexible as possible. There is no reason, for instance, why 
all those who want to come into our fold should be confined 
to the creed of the Arya Samaj. Some might prefer the later 
developments in Hinduism, like Vaishnavism or Shaivism or 
Sri Vidya or the philosophy of Shankara. Therefore there 
should be absolute freedom for any stranger to come into 
any room of our spacious mansion and make himself com- 
fortable there. Only the person who comes in must conform: 
to the rituals, usages and formulas of the sect he chooses.. 
He must be made to fall into line with others of the same 
persuasion and not merely hang loose on the sect. For 
Hinduism, in spite of the freedom it allows in religious 
speculation, is a severely practical religion. Its sadhana is 
designed for the purpose of actually taking the man who 
chooses a particular path to his goal and making him see 
and realize God under some form or other at first and then 
ultimately attain to the Formless. 

India is today bubbling with life and activity every- 
where. A hundred different schemes for the creation of a 
welfare State are being formulated and put into operation. 
From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin there is a new spirit 
animating the common people—a thing unprecedented in 
the history of our country. But all this enthusiasm will be 
vain indeed if we forget the very first principle of Hinduism 
—a principle that runs like a golden thread through all its 
history—that the ultimate aim of all human institutions and 
of all human endeavours should be not merely the establish- 
ment of a Paradise on earth but the realization of the 
Paradise of Spirit (which we call moksha) transcending both 
earth and heaven. 
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Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 


CONSTITUENT INSTITUTIONS . 


1. MUMBADEVI SANSKRIT MAHAVIDYALAYA. 
An Oriental College, teaching Sanskrit and the Shastras by 


traditional methods. 


Deparüneníts Pa ' 

(a) Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathashala, for specialized Shastric 

studies; (b) Devidas Lallubhai Pathashala, for preliminary Shastric 

and Sanskrit studies; (c) Nagardas Rughnathdas Jyotish Shiksha- 

pith for specialized study of Indian Astrology and Astronomy, and 
(d) Purushottam Thakkar Vedashala for Vedic studies. 


Examinations Conducied 
For the Bhavan’s diplomas (recognised by the Government of 
Bombay) of Shastri, Acharya and Vachaspati in Sahitya, Vyaka- 
rana, Vedanta, Jyotish. 


Facilities 

Free tuition to all and free boarding and lodging or scholar- 
ships to all deserving students. 
2. GITA VIDYALAYA: 

An Academy for the study of Indian Culture with special 
reference to the Bhagavad Gita. Classes conducted at the Bhavan 
and 19 centres. Examinations for the Gita Vid and Gita Visharad 
Diplomas are conducted and scholarships, medals and prizes are 
given to successful candidates. 

3. MUNGALAL GOENKA SAMSHODHAN MANDIR: 

A Post-graduate & Research Institute recognised by the 

University of Bombay for research for Ph.D. & M.A. 


Depariments 
(a) Sanskrit Shikshapith; (b) Singhi Jain Sahitya Shiksha- 
pith; (c) Narmad Gujarati Shikshapith; (d) Bhagavad Dharma 
Shikshapith. 


Facilities 
Scholarships and free guidance to deserving scholars. 

4. BHARATIYA ITIHASA VIBHAG: (Dept. of Indian History) 

. The Bharatiya Itihasa Vibhag was Organised in 1944. The 
Vibhag's 10-Volume scheme of “History & Culture of the Indian 
People” is a monumental work designed to give a comprehensive 
and authentic, balanced and up-to-date account of India’s History 
and Culture through the ages. 


5. MUNSHI SARASVATI MANDIR: (An Institute of Culture) 


) Departments s 
(a) Library with about 60,000 printed volumes, including 
rare indological volumes and a Children's section; (b) Museum 
consisting of ancient and valuable manuscripts, -paintings, bronzes, 
ete; (c) All-India Cultural Essay Competition; (d) Bharatiya 


Sangit Shikshapith—An Academy of Music for teaching and con- 
ducting research in Music—affiliated to the National Academy of 
Hindustani Music, Lucknow, teaching for Intermediate and 
Graduate courses. 
6. BHARATIYA KALA KENDRA—An Academy of Arts and 
Dramatics, including a School of Dancing. 
7. MUDRAN AUR PRAKASHAN MANDIR: 
As a first step towards establishing an Academy of Printing, 
Bhavan has acquired Messrs. Associated Advertisers & Printers 
--one of the biggest presses in Bombay. 
(a) This department publishes the results of the research 
work of the Bhavan, the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad and the Munshi 
Sahitya; (b) The Book University—Under this scheme, books— 
ancient and modern—are published in a uniform size and at a low 
price with a view to make the best literature and classics of India 
and ue world available to the common man in easily understand- 
able form. 
8$. DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALS AND PERIODICALS: 
Bhavan's Journal: English fortnightly devoted to life, 
literature and culture, was started in August, 1954. 
Bharati: A Hindi monthly is being brought out since 
August, 1956. 
Bharatiya Vidya: A research quarterly is also published 
by this Department. 

9. M. M. COLLEGE OF ARTS & N. M. INSTITUTE OF 

SCIENCE. 

This College of the Bhavan is affiliated to the University of 
Dombay for courses leading to B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. 
The College has a Gita Academy also. 

Kendras outside Bombay 
Bhavan has opened four centres in Delhi, Kanpur, Alla- 
habad and Madras. 
The Bhavan has also three centres outside India at 
Stuttgart in Germany, at California and at Brooklyn in 
New York. 
Associaied and Affiliated Institutions 

(1) The Gujarati Sahitya Parishad; (2) The Gujarati Sahitya 
Sansad; (3) The Bombay Astrological Society; (4) The Bharatiya 
Stri Seva Sangh. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Born in 1883, Professor D. S. Sarma, scholar and edu- 
cationist, had his education in the Madras Christian College, 
from which he graduated in 1904. Subsequently he took his 
M.A. degree in English Language and Literature in 1909. 
Starting life in Government service at the Kumbakonam 
College, he went over to the Presidency College, Madras, in 
1913, where he remained on the Eng! b staff for twenty-.we 
years. After a short spell of service as the Principal of the 
Government Arts College, Rajahmuadry, he reurc. em 
Government service in 1938. After retirement he served as 
the Principal and Professor ^. <nglis! in two privat. cotleres 
in Madras—Pachaiyappa’s College a... Vivekananda t «lege. 
He retired from the latter a 1949, 


He has a number of books on P'uduism to his credit. 
Notable among them are The Tales and Teachings of 
Hinduism, A Primer of Hinduism, What is Hinduism?, The 
Hindu Standpoint, and The Upanishads—An A ithoiugy. His 
English translation of the Gita has gone into seven editions 

and his Lectures and Essays on the Gita into four. Among 
his other books ment. 1 may be mede of Lalita Sahasranama, 
The Prince o, -yodhya, Gandhi Sutras, The Father of the 
Nation, etc. < : 
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